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PREFACE. 


The present volume concludes the historical, geo¬ 
graphical and statistical account of the llimdlayan dis¬ 
tricts of tlie North-Western Provinces in accordance 
with the instructions conveyed in Government Resolution, 
NoVth-Western Provinces, No. 724A., dated 21st April, 
1875, which will be found in the preface to the second 
volume of the Gazetteer, It was there laid down that 
the work should aim at a position differing from and 
80 newhat higher than that of an ordinary Gazetteer, 
should be complete in itself and contain an account of all 
matters of interest connected with each district, or a 
reference to them where a detailed description was con¬ 
sidered unnecessary. It wag further directed that a 
description and history of each fiscal sub-division should be 
given, sufficient to place officers new to the district charge 
in possession of such general knowledge of the physical 
capabilities of the tract, its fiscal histoi ^ and its inhabi¬ 
tants, as may enable them at ouce to exercise an intelligent 
control over its administration. This extended scheme 
was adopted in view of the failure of the District Memoirs, 
and was intended to supply their place, merely omitting 
in settlement notices details of a purely executive cha¬ 
racter, such as the reasons for adopting certain classifica¬ 
tions of soils in particular localities, the details of the 
survey demarcation of boundaries, preparation of records, 
the adjustment of circle rates and such similar matters. 

The first two volumes contain all matters affecting the 
entire Himdlayan tract in the North-Western Provinces 



as a whole. The present volume gives the topographical, 
statistical and otlier local information for eacli fiscal 
siih-division and important tract, town or place, in the 
Kumaon, Garhw.dl, Tardi, Dehra Diin and Jaunsar-Buwar 
districts. The sections under each notice compress within 
a reasonable compass everything of interest not only in 
the local official records, but in papers that have been 
printer! at any time besides the results of much original 
inquiry. The notice of each of the numerous fiscal sub¬ 
divisions, most of which were recently created and liad 
to be carefully defined, contains all that it is necessary 
to know for good administration regarding its fiscal history 
past and present, its physical peculiarities and the popula¬ 
tion recorded at settlement. Under Kumaon will be found 
ahrief and irccuratc account of every settlement, and the 
results given arc in accord with the statistics recorded in 
the last report on the current settlement. The Jaunsdr- 
Bdwar notice also gives the result of the recent settlement. 
The Dehra Diin final settlement report has not been 
received, so that Mr. Williams’ Memoir must be referred 
to for its fiscal history. 

1 have to thank Sir Henry Ramsay for assistance and 
ad vice throughout the work, and especially for the mate¬ 
rials for the notice of the Bhdhar, the administration of 
which has been especially his own work. Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Kilvert have aided in the notice of the Tardi, 
and the former has examined the proofs. Mr. F. Fisher, 
C.S,, supi»lied in great part the notices of Mussoorie and 
Dclira, and Major Keade examined the proofs of the por¬ 
tions relating to Garhwdl whilst passing through the 
press. I would especially here record my obligations to 
Colonel Garstin for his considerable aid in coiTectin<y 
notices of portions of the hills towards and beyond the 
suovvs which 1 was unable to visit and for examining the 



proofs of the entire Kumaon portion of the volume. No 
trouble has been spared, therefore, to make these volunies 
complete and accurate, and this the last with which 
I shall have any connection uow passes out for the judg¬ 
ment of my brother officers, who will best bo able to 
state whether it fulfils the conditions above rrderrod to 
or not. 

Calcutta: ) 

February 19, 1886. / E. T. ATKINSON. 
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Kailas, a peak in the Kangri or glacier sub-division of Paring in 
Hundes, to the north of the Manasarowar lake, is situate in north 
latitude dl°-4' and east longitude 81'’-22', with an elevation of 
21,830 feet above the levtd of the sea. It is called Tise by the 
lluniyas. As seen from the north-western point of Rikas Tal it 
appears to rise to the north out of the plain only two or three miles 
distant, dominating the peaks and ridges for some miles around by 

at least 2,000 feet, Captain H. Strachey thus describes it:— 

The Bouth-wentorn front of Kailfts Ib in a line with the adjacent range, bat 
aeparated on either side by a deep ravine ; the base of the masa thus iaolated ia 
two or three niileti in length perhapa ; the general height of it, eatimated to be 
4 l, 2 tO feet above the plain, but from the weet end the peak rises some 1,600 feet 

* Fraser’s Jonrnals, 4107 ; As. Bea. XIV, 149 ; Skinoer’i Exconions, SOO ; 
Jaoqueiuoot, iV, 76, 02. 
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higher, id « cone nr <lntui; rniher, of psrtiboloidal iibapc i the gcuoral tigure i:i not 
nolike that of Nauda Dev t, aj beeD from Aloiora. The peak aud the upper pari 
of the eaetern ridge are well covered with snow, which contrasts beautifully with 
the deep purple colour of the mass of aiounUiiis below The atratifloation of thu 
rock it strongly marked in sucoeseiTC (■jdges that catch the anow fallina from 
above, forming irregular bands of alternate white and purple : one of these bauds 
more marked thao the rest eneirclea the base of (he peak, and this, sccurding to 
the Hindu tradition, is the mark of the cable with which the Riksliasa attempted 
to drag the throne of Siva from its place. Fragnii'nis of a dark purple stone 
strongly resembling in colour the rock of Kailas, which are found on the shores of 
the lake, were a sort of rough jasper. 

The openings on both sides of Kailis disclose only more mountains io the 
rear ; the western rsvine appears to he two or three miles deep ; the back of the 
eastern recess is occupied by a fine pyrstnidal mass rising in steps of rock and 
snow, with a curious slant caused by the dip of stratiflcation (to the eastward). 
The averaiie height of the Kangri mountains around must be about the same as 
the eastern ridge of KaiUs, 4.>60 feet above tbs plain, i t., 19,600 feat of absolute 
elevation above the ira, of which only the uppermost 1,000 feet or so is tolerably 
well snowed. 

On a ledge on the base of Kail&s, about the middle of the south side, is Kangri, 
by the Hindustinib culled (I)indi) Darchin (14,600 feet) Moorcroft, in IH IS, found 
here “ four houaca of uobnrnt brick or stones and about twenty-eight touts," to 
which may be- added the Guinba of Gyanktaiig, which, in 1867, was a large village. 
Through the ravines on either side of the mountains is the passage by which the 
pilgrims make the parxkrama or circumambiilalion The circuit is performed in two 
days by those who take it easily, hut with more exertion it may be done in one 
day. There are four Gum ba on the road , (I) Nindiphu (or Dindi) in the western 
ravine, on the right bank of the Sirchu, and immediately opposite the peak of 
Kaiiis ; thi.s is the principal shrine and the bead-quarlers of the Lhoba Lima; (9) 
Didipliu, which is further up the ravine of the Sarchu: thence the pilgrim road 
eroasea the Dolma I.ji, the ridge of the mountain behind the peak on which is a 
■mall pond which the Hinduatauis cjslled Qauri-Kund ; the ridge is high enough to 
have snow upon it early io the aumuier. Thence the roHu ctcsceads to(S) Jungdul- 
phu, in the eastern ravine, and (4) th« Oyanktang, in Kaxgri. 

From the south (ace of Kailas, close ab>ive Kangri, rises a considerable stream, 
which the Bhotiyas called L&-chu,(i.e , the mountain river) falling into Cho-Lagan 
three or four miles to the south-east of its northern extremity. Moorcroft des- 
oribes this stream as crossed by a tanga just below Kangri and originating in a 
cjwcade close above he calls it the Darehin-gadcra, a mere Hindustani generality. 
From the ravine east of Kallks comes another considerable atreain also debouch¬ 
ing into the lake a mile or two east of the L£-ohu ; this the Bhotiyas name after 
Barka, which is on the left bank of it in the plain between the mountain and the 
lake. 

Thin Barka is the third Tarjum," i.<.,' malNststion,’ on the Lhiaa road from 
OAr. Thera is no village, but a itandiog camp of a tent or two, for the conriers. 
These two streams, Li-chu and Barka, are the only permanent affluents of Cho- 
Lsgan from the Kangri mouotaios. The La-ebu, which is a very Urge stream. 
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IN l&u feet uidv and licepett three feet, ruuning ihruiigli a sanity hod, here a furlong 
broad, Olid cxpiuiding with much niib-diri-ion of the etream towards the lake.* 

Mr. Ityall writes :—“ Kailas in a[)j>e:irance is very ati iking. It 
is not unlike in sluijie a roughly-made Hindu teinpJo with a few 
feet of its conical top broken off. For some miles around all the 
peaks fall short of Kailas by nearly 2,000 feet, and this superiority 
in height within an extensive radius enhances the beauty of the 
peak.'’ Kailas in ChhakhiUa (OjhdG feet) below Malwa Tul, also 
called Mahudeo-ka-ling, is said to rescinhle the Kail4s in Tibet. 
There is a fair held herein Phtilgnu just before the Holi Mr. Griffiths 
thus describes Kailas in his translation of the Il4m4yana.' 

To f.-ir llinialaya’a summits flee. 

KailAsa there wilt thou behold, 

And Kishabh with his peaks of gold. 

Between them aec a mountain rise, 

WlioBc splendour will eucbaiit thine eyes ; 

Ills sides are clothed above below, 

VViih all the rarest herbs that grow. 

Upou that mountain’s lofty crest, 

Four plants, of sorereign power possessed, 

Spring from the soil, and flashing there. 

Shed radiance through the neighbouring air. 

One draws the shaft : one brings again 
The breath of life to warm the slain ; 

One heals each wound ; one give.s anew, 
lo faded cheeks their wonted hue. 

Fly, chieftain, to that mountain’s brow 
And bring those herbs to save us now.” 

Kainiir, or Kany^, a traveller's bungalow and halting-place on 
the middle ronte from Paori to Alinora in patti Choprakot of par- 
gauah Ghandpur in Kuiuaou, is .situate on the right bank of the 
eastern Nydr river, in latitude and longitude 

distant 9 miles 1 furlong 10 poles from Gwalkura ; 14 miles 
5 furlongs 28 pules from Chhiphalgbat bungalow, on tho same 
road and 10 miles 13 poles from Bungidhar traveller’s bungalow ; 
The road hence to Gwalkura has been described under GwXlrdba 
und that to Bungidh&r under BunoidhAr. The road hence to 
Baijiran passes by Ghatura across the Lokhar Ganga, Hit and 
Ghauri rivulets, 1 mile 5 furlongs 29 poles. Thence across the 

‘ 11. Strachey, Journey toCho*Lagan. J., A. S. Ben. XVII (S) 25 : See Hiita* 
surowar, also Montgomery's Pandit’s Accooat, fiec. G. T. LXXI, 19S, which gives 
further iufornutiuu. * V. 224. 
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Pandera, Ghut and Semal rivulets to Sauli and Kaula, all t»f 
which are bridnfed ; from the Kaula, au asceut of 1,000 yards leads 
to the Chauri-khal, 3 miles 1 Ciuiong 20 poles from the bridge 
across the Chauri rivulet, A desceut of about the same length 
leads to the Nansyuu bridge and by Toli and Jiwai (2 miles 5 
furlongs 18 poles) to the Gyunlekh-Cuauri and Sukiii village 
(1 mile 6 furlongs 30 poles), whence it is level to Baijirauand 
the Kunjoli traveller s bungalow. Kainuf was at one time the 
bead-quarters of a tabsil since absorbed in hirinagar. 

Kairaratt, a sub-division of parganab Barahmandal in Kuinaon, 
contains the upper waters of the Gagiis river near Dunagiri. At 
the recent settlemout it had an assessable area of 1,519 which 

325 were culturable and 1,194 were cultivated (500 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1,815 amounted to Us. G92; in 1820 to Rs. 1,056; 
ill 1843 to Rs. 1,269; and is now Its. 2,618, which falls at Us. 1-11-7 
per acre on the total assessable area ut settlement and at Us. 2-3-1 
per acre on the cultivation. The population then numbered 2,859 
souls, of whom 1,505 were females. The patti is named after tlie 
Eaira caste planted here by Kirati Cliand in the sixteenth century. 
The patwari resides in Parkot, where there is a soboul. 

Kaiialasaan Malla, a patti of parganab P51i Pachh5on in Kn- 
maun, is bounded on the west, by Kakalasaun Talla and Talla 
Suit; on the south, by Kosiyan Talla and Chauthan ; on the 
east, by Malli Doti and Siluur Malla and Talla ; and on the north 
by Siianr Talla. This was separated from Kakalasaun at the recent 
settlement. It occupies the valley of the Na irar stream, which 
joins the Gag&s just before the confluence of the latter stream with 
the Ramgaiiga near Bhikiya-sain. The principal villa^'es are 
Mujhirha, Gangorha, Mohuuri, Pali, Siip, and Thauli. The statis¬ 
tics of the Malla and Talla pattis may be shown thus 


Kaknlasaiin. 
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kXladht5ngi. 


The incidence of the land-tax in the Malla patti falld at 
Re. 1-0-4 per acre ou the total assessable area and at Re. 0-14-8 
per acre in the Talla patti: on the cultivation it falls at Re. 1-3-5 
and Re. 1-2-4 per acre respectively. The patwari resides in Panth- 
gaon: there is a school in Sinaura. 

Kakalasaan Talla, a small patti of parganah Pali Pachh&on in 
Kumaon, separated from Kakalasaan, at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on the north and west by the R&mganga river, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Talla Naydn and Walla Suit; on the south by 
Talla Suit and Kakalasaun Talla ; and on the east by the latter patti. 
It lies along the left bank of the Rdmganga from its junction with 
the Gagiis at Bhikiya-sain to the Bamora rivulet, and is traversed 
by the road from Ramnagar to Mdsi. The principal villages are 
Basot, Saurai, and Suni. The statistics will be found under Ka- 
KALA8AUS Malla. One village (Thapula) was received from Nayan 
at the recent settlement, seven were transferred to Suit Talla and 
two to Silaur Talla. The patwari resides iu Bhikiya-sain, where 
there is a school. 

Kaladhilngi, a hamlet at the foot of the hills in the Chhakhdta 
Bhabur of the Kuinaou district, is situate on the high road from 
Moradabad to N'aini Tal, 47 miles from the former and 16 miles 
from the latter, in north latitude 29‘’-17'-5'’' and east longitude 
79-®2.3-'27'', at an elevation of 1,300 feet above the sea. From 
1850 to 1875 it derived some importance as an easy route to Naini 
Till; but with the opening of the railwa}" to Bareilly it has gradually 
sunk again to its original po.sition as a petty Bhahar mart, and 
the opening of the railway to Rauihag must .still further render it 
of only purely local iinportaiice. There is a traveller’s huuga- 
low, dispensary, and police-station. The place is hot and malarious 
in the ruins. The population in 1872 unmbered 111 souls. 

The road from Moradabad is bridged and metalled throughout 
and travorsed by carriages and mail-carts. From Moradabad to 
Behai ou the Kashipur road, 5 miles ; Badh-landa iu Rainpur terri¬ 
tory, 15 miles; Dariyal bungalow, 7 miles ; Rampur road joins, 4| 
miles and Tar4i begins ; Muudiya with police-station and dispen¬ 
sary, 6^ miles; Wilsonganj, coinmeuceineut of forest, 5^ miles; 
Oarpu, boundary of Kumaou Bhabar, 2 miles; and KMadhuogi 
bungalow, G| miles. From the bungalow to Naiiii T&l, the Brst 
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eight miles to Mnngauli traveller’s bungalow is a continued steep 
ascent, the peak above the bungalow attaining a height of 5,t 10 feet. 
For some distance as far'os Sariya Tal the road is tolerably level, 
passing by Khurpa Tal (5,364 feet), where are the remains of one 
of the stations of the Kumaon Iron Works Company now closed. 
From Sariya T4i a steep ascent of two miles leads between the 
Hini’Bdni clifts and Deopaiha by the Abelia pass into the Naini 
T61 valley. 

Kdladhtingi is connected with Haldwdni (15 miles) hy a good 
cart track along the base of the hills. To Gb&onchala, miles, the 
soil is little else than gravel, supporting a thin and stunted forest 
traversed by a dozen dry channels of the Nih&I, the most western 
of which passes a few hundred yards east of. Kdladhungi. Ohiion* 
chala is a clearing close to the base of the hills, watered by the 
Bbakra, which takes its rise in the south-eastern slopes of the Pdpii 
ridge : farther east comes another torrent, on the left bank of which 
is Fatehpnr. Then Haripnr, Mandapur, and Luriya T4I, in the 
neighbourhood of which some three miles from Haldwdni (g.v.) 
there are large sheets of cultivation irrigated by channels from the 
Ganla. 

Kalapani, in patti By&ns of pnrganah Ddrrna in Kumaon, is a 
remarkable collection of springs regarded as sacred by the natives 
and erroneously considered by them as the source of the Kdii river, 
though the headwaters of the latter lie thirty miles further north¬ 
west. They are in fact unimportant tributaries and derive their 
name from the dark colour of their waters, ''f’hev take their rise, 
on the north-easteru declivity of the peak known as Bynns-Rikhi, 
45 miles, north-east of Askot in latitude 30°-l4' and longitude 
80®-56' at an elevation of 14,220 feet ebove the level of the sea. 
Their waters are discharged into a stream flowing a few hundred 
leet to the west and w'bich bears the name of K41ap4ni river. This 
river is formed by the union of two streams, one risi ng close to 
the western entrance of the Li'pu>lekh pass and holding a westerly 
coorse of about four miles joins the other rising on the western 
declivity of the great Knntas peak and flowing five miles sonfherly 
to the confluence (11,760 feet; and about a mile above the springs. 
The united stream flows five ihiles south-westward to its confluence 
witlitheKutbi river hence forth called tbeKdIi, in latitude 30M1 -0' 
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and lon^jitude 80-^54'-0", at an elevationabnvc the sea ori4,413 feet 
and only about 150 feet below the limit of perpetual snow. The 
8j)ring is visited by travellers passing to Manasarownr. The drain¬ 
age area of the Kalapani lies wholly within British territory, but 
a short way below the springs, the K41i forms the boundary with 
Nepal. 

Kalapani, a stream rising in patti B&rabisi of parganah Sira in 
Kumaon, drains that patti, the southern slopes of Loni (7,763 feet) 
aud the northern face of Masurbio (5,1)16) and Kamroli (4,703) and 
first collects into a stream about Rin on tiie Shor and Thai road, 
and thence flowing south-west joins the eastern R&inganga on the 
left bank in latitude 29®-39'-50* and longitude 80®-11'-O'' at the 
southern boundary of the same patti. 

K^, the largest riverof Kumaon, is known on leaving the hills as 
the Sarda and lower down as the Surjn or Ghagra to its confluence 
with the Ganges at the sonlhcrn extremity of the Ballia district in 
the North-Western Provinces. It has two head-waters: the Kdla- 
puni {(/. V ) to the east, which takes its rise in the southern slopes of 
the ridge crossed by tbe Llpu-lekh pass into Hundes; and tbe 
western branch, which has the longest course and the largest volume, 
is known as tlie Kuibi-Y^nkti {q. v.). The latter has its rise in the 
glaciers lying along the ujiper portions of the patti of Byans from 
(he foot of the passes of Mankshaiig or Mangsha and Lunpiya 
leading into HundcvS. From a little below Kahipiini oncamping- 
ground southwards the Kali forms the boundary with Nepal.* 
From the confluence with the Kiilapaui the united stream has a 
southerly course for a few miles to Garliiya aud then bends to the 
south-west, iu which direction it eontinui^s to flow twenty-three miles 
farther to the confluence with the Dhauli {(/. v.) on its right bank 
near Titalakot in Diirma. Thu Kali, which at its cuuflueuco appears 
to be twice the size of the Dhauli, is previously a \:ist torrent, and 
in many places a huge cataract tuinbiiug over vast rocks, which in 
some spot3*fonu uatural bridges, being wedged together by their 
pressure against each other, and agucj'. iho sides of tho precipices 
inclosing tlie d*^ep gorges down which tl.o stream rushes, fn many 
plaeo'^ the stream ibr eon'^iderable di't.a.«ecs is roi-ili) hidden under 
iciers. Bcli.w tee cunHiifiu.c i'\i; sir<-:i.u ij thirty yards wide ; 

* Art. V (if • <jf s 
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bat, swelled by namerous mouutain-streams received right And left, 
it soon attains a width of eighty yards. It continaes to flow io a 
south-westerly direction, and twenty-two miles lower dow'o, or 
seventy-five from its source, it on the right side receives the Qori 
or Goriganga, a river equal in size to itself. This confluence is 
in latitude 29°-45'-8"; longitude 80''-25'-0^, and is 2,127 feet above 
the sea. Below this place twelve miles, and eighty-seven from its 
source, the Kali receives on its left bank from Ncpdl, the Chamiiya, 
and three miles lower down, at the Jhula-gh&t, the elevation of the 
water's edge is 1,789 feet. Sixteen miles below this, at Paeheswar, 
the K41i receives the Sarjii, the greatest of its feeders. Thencefor¬ 
ward the united stream is no longer called the Kali, but variously 
the S4rda or the Sarju. At Paclieswar it turns a little to the south¬ 
east, and ten miles lower down, on the right bank, receives the 
Lohagh4t river, two miles below the confluence of which a large 
tributary from Nep41 flows in on the left. Turning southwards at 
that point, it, at a distance of eighteen miles beyond, receives on 
the right the Ladhiya in patti Pal-belon, a considerable stream. By 
all these accessions it becomes a great river, and at Barmdoo, twelve 
miles lower down, in latitude 29®-6'-30", longitude 80°-13'-37'', 
and 148 miles from its source, it enters the plain of HindustAu, 
about 800 feet ahpve the sea. Webb found it “ abont 150 yards broad 
on an average, bed stony, very deep, and moderately rapid.” Her¬ 
bert estimates the discharge of water here during the dry season 
at 4,800 cubic feet per second ; that of the Ganges at Hardwir 
at 7,000. 

The Kali‘ is not used for navigation and but little for irrigation 
in the hills. (See ChaudAns, By A ns ) A tremendous land-slip took 
place a short distance above the dobouche about 1846, and com¬ 
pletely damned up the river, the bed of which is said to have been 
quite dry for several hours ; acconuts vary from three to twelve. 
Great damage was apprehended from its bursting through the 
obstrucliou; but fortunately it overcame it gradually, and no 
harm was done. There are ghats at Banbasa for the Tarii with 
canoes : at Banndco with Mundiya opposite ; at Kaladbuogi crossed 

' This river u the (ihfifilira <'f Sluikcspear; Gogra or Ghogra of Wilson and 
Thorninii ; Gli.iichin l u*. (rn.iirhra of VVilford ; (jha,;hra of Huchmian an<1 Gogra 
of Reuncll. Mailin' - India, 11, SuO; Prinscp’!*, Steam Nav in India, 48, Ah. 
Res. XVI, 140; T. A. a. I'od p. XXXllI. Slb AzAMcsUBuod GmSzii'ob 
districts 
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by gourds (a thieves’ ferry): Balsiya from Maldsgarhi lo Puma- 
giri: Kusni for elephants and horses to Khilpatti; Kakri only crossed 
by gourds ; Dharrn at the confluence of the Sarjn, and Jhula, 
whore there is a bridge. The island of Chandni-Chank^ in the 
S6rda had long been a subject of quarrel between the Tar^i and 
Oudb, but according to a decision of a commission appointed in 1830 
it was handed over to Oudh. 

Kali KumaoSi a parganah of Kumaon, containing fourteen pattis, 
each of which is separately noticed, viz., Chalsi, Ch6r41 Malta and 
Talla, Gumdes, Gangol, Rhilpattiphit, P4ibelon Malta and Talla, 
Pharka, Regarubdn, Sipti, Sdi-bisang, Tallddes and Assi. The 
assessments since the conquest are 


1815. 

ISI7. 

1818. 

1890. 

1893. 

IS98. 

183S. 

1643. 

Cnrrent. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

8,§60 

9,764 

10,967 

19,948 

14,169 

19,393 

16,666 

16,891 

96,879 


The rate on the whole assessable area now amounts to Rs. 0-11-2 
per acre and on the cnltivation to Bs. l-i-5 per acre. Tbe 
assessable area comprises 37,078 htii$y of which 13,263 are cnltnr- 
able and 23,815 are cultivated (1,558 irrigated). The popnlation 
at the time of settleocent numbered 22,666 males and 19,164 females; 
in 1872, 25,222 males and 22,310 females; and in 1881, 14,589 
males and 13,793 femalea There were 1,324 Mnr devoted to temple 
endowments and 161 were held free of revenue. There are 580 
mahkis or estates comprising 711 villages. Champ4wat, the site of 
the old Chand capital, is in the centre of the parganah and now forms 
the head-quarters of the revenue administration of this parganah and 
Shor, Sira,.and Askot. The borders of the parganah on all fonr sides 
are covered with sernb and forest, bat the central portion is fairly 
well inhabited. The soil, however, in a great proportion, is of the 
second or third quality, and there is a deficiency of the best kind. 

The climate is cold, and hence the prodoctiveness is not great. 
Much surplus grain for sale does not exist, as nearly all is required 
for home ponsumption. A great portion of the inhabitants repair, 
during the cold months, to the Bbabar, The chief trade there is the 
sale of turmeric, which is plentifully grown in the warmer parts of 
the parganah. lo the middle, waste cultnrable land is scarce, and it 
would therefore appear that the revenue has there reached its proper 

' Prom Government, dnted «3rd Febrmr j, ISSO ; from Government, dated sand 
June, IHSu , from GovcTomcnt, daud Sib April, ISSt. 
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limit. Where the waste lanua are abundant (as near the K41i and 
the Bhabar), there the climate is unfavourable to the spread of 
population. Towards Ghangarkha, however (on the north*weat), the 
cultivation has increased and is increasing. The name Kumaon 
is a corruption of Kurmiohal, the old name of Kin^deo, a peak 
(7,248 feet) in patti Gh4r&l east of Chhirap4ni. Here Vishnu resid¬ 
ed for three years in bis tortoise avatdr^ and whilst thero was worship¬ 
ped by Indra, N4rada and the Risbis. Kdli Kumaon is Knmaon 
along the Kali river. 

KaligV, a subdivision of parganah Barahmandal, lies to the 
north of the road from Bhainskhet to Dwira. In 1S65, it contained 
an assessable area of 1,312 6f«t«,of which 329 were culturable and 
982 were cultivated (65 irrigated). The land-revenue in 1815 
amounted to Rs. 339; in 1820 to Rs. 601; in 1843 to Rs. 714 and 
at the present settlement was fixed at Rs. 1,278, which falls on the 
total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-14-10 per acre. The population then numbered 2,163 souls 
of whom 993 were femalea The patwari resides in Dadgalja: 
there is a school in Kuw41i. 

Kalimat, or Kalmattiys, an eminence four miles north of 
Aiinora in Kumaon, in latitude 29®-38'-32'’' and longitude 79®-42'- 
IS'^, which attains an elevation of 6,414 feet. The name is derived 
from the colour of the clay, which consists of an impure plumbago.* 
The hill slopes down to the Kosi on its left bank and to the north¬ 
east is connected by e ridge with Binsar. The Gorkhalis had a 
stockade hero during their possession of Kb.naon. Under the 
R4ja8 it contained the dep6t for iron and tools, and the story runs 
that Sri Ballabh Up4dhiya lived here, and, not being able to procure 
wood, took some iron from the R4ja*s stores, with which be lighted 
his file and cooked his food. Tbe ashes remain and make the hill 
black. It is the K&shdya of the Mknasa-khanda of the Skanda 
Pnr4na: hence the name Kash&r still applied to it. 8ri Ballabh was 
called, in consequence of the above exploit, Loh-humi, the iron- 
bnrner : hence the caste name Lohtni borne by his descendants. 
He received in mu&fi tbe villages of Lohana, Satrali and Khulna. 
Here he again displayed his supernatural powers: for his wife 
being tired with carrying water for the service of the lamily god 

> Gft2. X 293. 
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bore the veMel on her head which rendered it impure. Sri Btl- 
labh then asked the idol to create a spring which at once burst forth, 
bat the wile calling out in astooisbment, destroyed nine-Mintbs 
of its volume and only one*teuth of the intended snpply now 
remains in the Upkdhiya diidra. Madden writes:—In common 
with the vicinity of Almora itself Riilimat is too well graced by 
cattle to afford much room for vegetation. In the spring a shi'ub> 
by Dipaacua with lilac blossoms is common and in the autnmn the 
warmer declivities abound with the beautiful Otbeekia tteiUUa 
(kuhamuikri^ H). The Seilla iitdxcaj AquiUana indtcaf Cu^cuhgo 
crekiaidet and FritUlnria ThomKmiauay all reach up to this point 
and are ubnndnnt.” llie aummit is composed of mica slate and 
gneiss in horisontal strata and gives a very fine and extensive 
view. To the east are the dark ranges of Biosar and Jageswar 
to the south and south-west the lofty G6gftr excludes the plains and 
from north-east to north-west extends the snowy range, of which 
a view is given in Royle's lilnstrations. 

Raliphat s patti of parganah Ntigpnr in Osrbwil, is 

hounded on the north by Tihri; on the east by Nagpur ; on the 
■onth by Parkandi and Bimsu and on the west by Maikbandfr and 
Tfbri or native Garhwil. It is occupied by the valleys of the 
kfandkkini, Kili Gangs and Madhmaheawar rivers, of which the 
Mandkkini is the principal. It lies on the extreme west and its 
valley forms the road to the temple of Kedirnith. The Basukhi 
and Sain from the no th-west join the main stream at Sundw4Hi. 
Thence the course is south-east through a number of villages to 
Guthns, where it receives the Kali Gangs and M41a where the 
Uadhmaheawar joins it The K4ii drains the centre of the tract, 
whioh consists of lofty hilla uninhabited except during the grating 
season. The Damar or Bao4r having its source near the Mandani 
temple flows into the R4ii. The space between the Ban4r and 
Madbmaheawar it traversed by the pilgrim roads to Uie temples 
of Mandani and Madhmabeswar, but cootaius no villages of any 
importance. Hie patw4ri of Malli R4liph4t, resident at Gnptkisbty 
eolleots the land-revenue of Pattis Bamsn, Parksudi and Mai- 
kbanda also. All four were assessed in 1864 at EU. 1,700 for laod- 
reveone and toddbart and 831 for gunth on a total population 

3,916 soula. 
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Kaliphat Talli. a patti of parganah NAgpar in Britiah Qarh- 
v&l, is boundfid on the north by pattis B6msn and Parkandi; on 
the west by Tihri ; on the south by Talla N4gpur and on the 
east by NAgpur Bichhla, The Rudrprayag and Ked4ru6th road 
passes northwards through the western portion of this patti along 
the left bank of the Mandakiui river by Agastmuni, Nakot, 
Chameli, Hat, Bliatw4ri and Biri. At the last place it is joined by 
the Alinora road by Karnpraydg and NMnd|iray4g. The oia- 
Mand4kini portion comprises the valley of the Kiuujgdr, a tributary 
of the Mandiikini lying between the KbatarsAmi {8,478 feetl and 
Rdgshi (10.091) peaks, closely cultivated. The trans-Maiidkkiiii 
portion contains the British portion of the valley of the D4rm&-g&r, 
a considerable feeder of the Mand6kiui, which it joins on the right 
bank near Basti. The patwari resides at Cliandrapuri in the 
patti, which was assessed at Rs. 2,480 for land-revenue and aodd^mrt 
and Rs. 207 for gdnth on a population of 5,847 souls in 13t)4. 
KliWphut Talli is rich in minerals. Iron mines are worked at Dogari, 
a Jaikhandi and Tundula ; copper mines at Kayaru, Kyungadh, 
Dooar and Pingalapani. 

Kalsi or Khalsi,* tlie chief village in parganah Jannsfir-B^war 
of the Dfelira Duo district, is situate in north latitnile dO®-32'-20''' 
and east longitede 53'-25'', at an elAvalion of 1,820 feet above 
the level ot the sea, with an area ol '60 acres. Tiie population in 
1881 nuniheied 854 souLs (307 femalo^), of whom 708 were Hindus 
and 146 were MusalnjAns. Kaisi is situate on the Aui14wa stream, 
a tributary of tlie Jumna about throe miles f- >in the groat iron- 
girder bridge across the Jumna on the military road from Sah&ran- 
pur to Chakrkta, 52 miles from the former and 25 milea from the 
latter. Between the river and the town, the road winds up a gentle 
ascent end approaches the village through a fine grove of mango 
and haldu trees. There is a Public Works bungalow, a travaller’a 
rest bouse, and also a tahsili, post-office, school and police-station. 

The scenery around Kalsi is very picturesque.; the whole dis¬ 
trict can show no more lovely view than the panorama opened up¬ 
on dipping from the Saharanpur road at Amh4ri into the declivity 
by which the Jumna is reached. The new bridge over that river, 
a little to the south of an old suspension bridge, the piers of which 
• I am iudebted '^or mo?t of lU.? nolict to Mr, F. FUber. B.O.S. 
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alone /emain, ia a magnifioent example of engineering daU. 
From the Jumna np to K&lai the land on the weaiem bank of the 
river is formed in two ancoessive ledgea or atepa, each about <me 
hundred feet high. Near the foot of die upper ledge ia the cele¬ 
brated Eilai stone containing, one of Aaoka’a edicts and lying 
close to the little Tillages of Byfis and Haripur. It is reached by 
a hill-path leading from the main road. The path to the village 
lies off the main road to the right and passes through a gorge to 
the tahsili, which is a mean building, in bad repair and unfitted 
for the offices it ia intended to contain. It is under consideration 
to remove the tahsilddr to Chakr&ta, and this is understood to be 
the reason why so little attention is paid to Eklsi. 

The Kdlsi stone is a huge quartz boulder some ten feet high, 

ten feet long and eight feet broad at the 
base, the breadth diminishing towards the 
top. The south-eastern face has been partly smoothed and bears 
the greater part of the inscription, but a portion of the record has 
been inscribed on the left hand side of the rock, the prepared 
surface having been evidently found insufficient for the whole^ 
On the right-hand side an elephant is traced in outline with the 
word ‘ gajatame ’ between the legs. The natives call it ‘ chitra^aila* 
* the inscribed or pictured stone/ not * ohatrasUa ' or ‘ canopied 
stone.* When first discovered by Mr. Forrest early in 1860, the 
letters of the inscription were hardly visible, the whole surface 
being incrusted with the moss of ages ; but on removing the black 
film, the surface became nearly as white as marble. On compari¬ 
son with the other edicts^ that at K^lsi was found to be in a more 
perfect state than any other, and more especially so in that part of 
the 13th edict which contains the names of the five Greek kings :— 
Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and Alexander, who from 
western records we identify with Antiochus Theos of Syria, who 
flourished B.C. 263-46 : Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, B.C. 
285-46 Antigonus Qonnatus of Macedonia, B.O. 276-43: 
Magas of Cyrene, B.C. 258, and Alexander of Epirus, B.C. 272- 
54 ; so that the writing was inscribed in the third century before 
Christ, or say 253 B.C. The other similar rock edicts are found 

* See Qeneral A. CoDDiogbsm ie Arch. Bep. h 944 t Corpoi inaeriptbniun 
Indicarom p. IS, 111 CCoUotte, M77.) 
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at 8h4b4z-garhi in the Yusnfzai district, twenty-fire miles north¬ 
west of Attak on the Indus, at Girnkr in Qujdit, at Dhauli in 
Kattak and at Jangada in the Qanjam district. All these con¬ 
tain the whole fourteen edicts, but portions are found in caves and 
on pillars and rocks elsewhere. 

The local legends connect Haripur with the R:ija BAsilu of 

the Panjab and General Cunningham con- 
Rftja Risila. aiders the fact of the esistenoe of the legend 

here as proving that the Indo-Skythic Giijars of the Jumna had 
emigrated from the Sind-S4gar Du4b, bringing with them the 
legends of their forefathers. The Buddhist and Skythic connection 
with the tract of Jaunsir is further borne out by the tradition 
ascribing to the N&gsidh hill the scene of the penance of a Naga 
king. When HwenThsang, the Chinese traveller, visited this part 
of India in 735-6 A.D., he does not mention any city nearer than 
Srnghna, which lay on the right bank of the Jumna below the Si- 
wkliks. This is merely negative evidence to show that no city of 
importance existed there during the middle ages; but Haripur may 
have formerly contained a large city, situated as it was at the con- 
fiuenoe of two large rivers and a border town of the Indo-Skythian 
tribes inhabiting the hills. Another interesting monument of for* 
mer times is the temple and remains at Lakhamandal, some 20 

miles higher np the Jumna, in the Baiindar 
yA^K^Miidal. described in the alphabetical arrange¬ 

ment of this volume. There are many old and tjnaintly-earved 
figures lying about there, and some of the temples have pretensions 
to considerable antiquity. 

The watch and ward of KAlsi is provided for by\ house-tax 

levied under Act XX of 1856, which in 
Hovmux 1880-81 yielded Rs. 1,065, expended on 

police (Rs. 240), conservancy (Rs. 204) and public works. The tim¬ 
ber trade of Jaans4r-B4war passes by Kilsi and is condncted under 
Bnropean supervision. The depfit of the principal firm is at Dh4k- 
patri below K^lai, where the logs are taken from the river which has 
carried them from the interior. The other products of the parganah 
find a ready market at KtUsi, snch as tarmeric, ginger, wax, honey, 
walnuts, soapnuts, antimony,.red-pepper, sheep, goats, and blankets. 
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Formerly it was a great emporiam for Earopeaa manajfkotnred 
goods, but these now find their way to Chakr&ta. In 1830-32, 
when transit duties were levied, they were farmed for Rs. 1,800 a 
year, chiefly on exports ; but now there is little trade beyond that 
in minor forest produce. An encampiog-ground of 150 acres in 
extent has been taken up so as to admit of the regiment from 
Chakrata being located here during the cold weather, should the 
authorities desire. There would be ample room for a brigade 
parade-ground and exorcise of all kinds. 

Kala Shahid, or Kulu-Sa^t/vi, a resting-place and encamping- 
ground. on the route from Bijnor to P4ori, so called from the tomb of 
a Musaimnn mendicant, is situate in patti Bhabar (P4tli Dun) of 
pargansh Tails Salan in Garhwai. It is to be distinguished from 
the K&lu-Sayyid on the Lfii Dhang Sot at the western boundary 
of the Kumauii Bhdbar. It lies in north latitude 29^-33'-48* and 
east longitude 7o^-42'-I0*, distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 8 poles 
to the cart road at the Jumna ghat near the Bogsir bungalow in 
the P&tli Diin. From Kala-Shahid the road is level fur 1,UOO 
yards and ascends 1,400 yards, theu descends to Juuikot to the 
oart-r ad, 2 miles 5 furlongs S poles from Kalu-ShAhid. Thence 
along the TuniwaU-gadh to Motasiil, constancty crossing and re¬ 
crossing the stream, 2 miles 4 furlongs 25 pules. It then follows 
the-cart road dowu the Soaa river, continnally crossing that river 
and the Ramgaiiga once to the grassy plain near Bogsar, 7 miles 
15 poles. Supplies are dependeut on whether the Forest Depart¬ 
ment are at work in the Dun or not, otherwise there are no villages 
and no inhabitants there. 

Kamsyar a patti of parganab Gnngoli, in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the west by the Sarju river ; on the east, by patti Buraun ; on 
the north, by pattis Dug and Pungaraun ; and on the south by the 
fiadber or Badrapatigir separating it from patti Athgaon. The 
road from Askot to Bageswar proceeds directly from east to west 
through tlys patti and parallel with the road up the Pungar valley 
in Dug. Both these roads join the Bdilaiu and Almora road in the 
Sarjn valley. The Badrapati flows to the west and joins the Sarju 
on tb« left bank. The patw&ri lives in Pokhri, and there is a 
school in Titaali. The peaks between which the Askot road runs 
rise to the heights of 6,547 and 6,305 feet respectively. PoriVons of 
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this pAtti to the north v^ere transferred to the new pstti of D6g at 
the recent settlement. The present assessable area comprises 4,022 
itsif) of which 1,951 are culturable and 2,071 are cnltivated 823 
irrigated;. The land-tax yielded Bs. 259 in 1815, Ks. 415 in 1820, 
Bs. 573 in 1843, and is now Rs. 2, 800, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 0-11-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at 
Bs. 1-5-8. The 7 revenue-free grants amount to 247 The 

population at the last settlement numbered 3,158 sonls, of whom* 
1,871 were males, one village was received from Pungaraon, one 
from Barann, one from Danpur, five from Athgaon, and one from 
Katyfir at the new settlement. 

a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garhw4l 
is bounded ou thu north by Bnchhansyiin ; on the south, by Cbop- 
rakot and Dhaijyfili; on the west, by Bidolsytio ; and on the east, by 
Taili Chandpur. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1844. 
The patwari of Kandarsvun, usually resident in Khandgaon, collects 
the revoones of Bidolsydn and Ghurdursyun as well, aggregating 
in 1884, Rs. 2,738 for land-revenue and tadaharl and Rs. 105 for 
guntk, with a population of 6,954 souls. There is a school at Khand¬ 
gaon in this patti. The Chhipalgh&t traveller’s rest-house on the 
road to Srinagar lies on the left bank of tho western Nyiir. The 
patti contains the upper valley of the western Nyar aud its northern 
branch, lu 1864 Dobri was received from Dhanpiir, six villages 
from Chandpur and six villages from Cboprakot. There are copper 
mines at Dobri, Morgadh, and R6jkhun. 

Kandarkhawa, a patti of parganah Phal^'akot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Dwdrsaun and Changaon ; on the east, by 
the latter patti; on the west, by Telia Tikbun, and on the south by 
the Kosi river separating it from Kotauli Talli. It is drained by 
the Dlabugr stream, a tributary of the Kosi which joine it on the 
right bank at Kakarighat. The patwari resides at Khand, where 
there is a school. The principal villages are Garhi, Garsdri, Kal- 
nu, Kotuli, and Suri. The assessable area comprises 2,818 5tm, of 
which 2,177 are cultivated (29 irrigated) and 640 are culturable. 
The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,766 in 1818, Rs. 2,161 in 1820, and 
Bs. 2,287 in 1843. It now amounts to Rs. 2,710, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-5 per acre, and on the cnltivstion 
at Rs. l-3'll per acre. The population at settlement numbered 
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4,733 sonls, of whom 2,393 were males. One pillage was received 
from Db6raph&t and three from Chaugaon at the recent settlement. 

Kandwalsyun, a patti in parganah Barahaydn of British Qarh- 
w41, is bounded on the north, by Bangarhsydn; on the east, by 
patti Sitonsydn ; on the south, by Banelsydn, and on the west by 
the Ganges. In 1864, three villages were transferred to Banelsydn, 
the patw4ri of which resides in Udaklori and collects the land- 
revenue of Kandwdlsydn also. This patti comprises a small strip 
of land along the left bank of the Alaknanda above and below its 
junction with the Bh6girathi at Deopray4g. 

Kansraa, an encamping-ground in the eastern Dun, at the foot 
of the Motichor hill, on the right bank of the Sdswa river, on the 
road between Dehra and Hardwdr. There is a police-station here 
and a house for the accommodation of native travellers. The place 
takes its name from the Kdnsrau pass, once much used by people 
passing to and fro between Dehra and Sahdranpur, bnt little fre¬ 
quented now since the road was opened under the Siw&lik hills 
from Hardwdr by Mr. Shore. 

Kapholsydn, a patti of parganah barabsydn in British Garh- 
wdl, is bounded on the north, by Paidulsydn; on the south, by 
Jaintolsyun ; on the east, by Khaisydn and Mawdlsydn and 
on the west by Aswalsydn. In 1864, Simtoli was transferred 
to Khatsydn. The patwiri of this patti resides in Sakhyina and 
oollects the land-revenue of patti Kh4tsyun also ; both aggregated in 
1864, Rs. 1,578 from laud-revenue and saddbart and Rs. 110 from 
gdnth paid by 3,844 souls. There is a school at Thdpli. This patti 
lies along the left bank of the Khar stream, a tributary of the 
western Ny4r, and is traversed by the road by Jwdlpa to P4ori. 

Kaplri, a patti of parganah Badhdn in British Qarliwdl, is 
bounded on the north by Dasoli Talli; on the south by Silt Ghand- 
pur ; on the west by Taili Cliandpur and on the east by Karakot 
and Nanddk. In 1864, Barsdli was received from patti Pindarpir 
and Sonnia from patti Pindarwdr. This patti lies along the right 
bank of (he Pindar river, between it and the Alaknanda. The 
paiwdri of Taili Chandpnr resides at Simli, on the left hank of the 
Pindar, on the road from Lobha by Adbadri to Karopraydg and 
ooUeots the revenne of Kapiri* There are iron and Cf^iper ■»»»»•» 
at TnUtn now worked. 
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Kapkot, a halting-plaoe* od ihe route to the Pindari glacier, 
14 miles beyond Bigeswar, 41 miles from Almora and 9 miles 
from Lwirkhet, in patti Talia D4npar of parganah D4npar in Ka- 
maon, in latitude 29°>57'<6' and longitude 79^'56'-23.^ Supplies 
may be obtained here from a grain-shop ; it is also on the route to 
Milam, which branches off hare by Kh&rbugr, four miles from Kap- 
kot The road to Kharbugr crosses the Sarju by a suspension 
bridge and again a stream coming down from Lamcholi by a bad 
ford ; and a second smaller stream beyond that. The road from 
Bigeswar ruos along the right bank of the Sarju river, crossing the 
Labor and Kan41 rivers by bridges. It is generally undulating 
and easy and from its low elevation often uncomfortably hot. There 
are no important villages along the road. On the loft bank oppo« 
site Kapkot is the large village of Alan. The vegetation between 
Kapkot and Lw4rkhet exhibits most of the forms fonnd between 
the former place and Bigeswar. In addition are the Anetnans 
viti/blia, Berberia It/eium {kilmora), Erythrina arborescent (rdnyara) 
or ooral-bnsh, Parochetiu communis^ Quereus ineana (bdnj), ySek- 
manthera gostypium (jaundera) and Vitie macrophylla (amlij asonji). 
There is a traveller's bungalow here, but no attendants or utensils. 

From Kapkot upwards, the rock is the usual stratiAed limestone formtog 
maojr abrupt brows and lofty walls, and sometimes oontracting the Sarju to a 
few yards in breadth. The river is now reduced to a mere torrent and frorn 
Snrhing appeare, at a profound depth, a narrow streak of foam. Its source is 
oo the sonth face of a huge spur from the eastern precipitous shoulder of Man- 
dakot ; this spar forks to souib-west and ^outh-east ; the aoutb-west range sepa¬ 
rating the Talley of the Sarjn from that of the Pindar At this fork there is not a 
▼estige of snow in September and October. Four streams large enough to re. 
quire bridges occur, besides an infinity of rinilets, often eonrerting the road into 
a swamp. About three miles above Rapknt there is a good auspenaion bridge 
across the Sarju, leading to Muosyiri. The river iine receives a large affluent 
on each bank. At one and a half miles from Snrhing the path quits it, and 
jDonnting 800 or 1,000 feet the camp occupies an open spot about Surhing 
and below a Tillage called Lw&rkhet or Lohargaen at about 6,700 feet above the 
sea. Tbe aceoery across the Sarju is fine. The Lahor ka«Dbira, so osmed 
from s vMlage visible to tbe north-east rather higher than Surhing, ia bold, lofty, 
green, and wooded to the snmmit; it extends from north to south, and beyond It 
is tbe valley of tbs eastern Bfimganga (Madden.) 

Karakot, a patti of parganah Badb&n in British Garhw41, is 
bounded on the north, by Talli Dasoli and Nand&k; on tlie weit, by 

> See Bdftmemt, 

50 
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Kapi'ri; on the sonih, by the Pindar river, which separates it from 
Sir^tir of parganah Chandpur, and on the east by PindarpAr, In 
1864, seven villages wore received from patti Pindarpar and the vil¬ 
lages of Mokh and Kdnde were transferred to patti NandAk. The 
patw&ri of patti Sili Chandpur, resident in Kewar, coil«3cts the 
land-revenue of this patti also, which lies along the right bank of 
the Pindar river. At NarAyanbngr the road from Lohba to Nand- 
prayAg and from KarnprayAg to BaijnAth cross each other at 
the bridge over the Pindar. There are old iron mines at 
GuryAl. 

Karanndn Palla, a patti of parganah Ganga SalAn, is bounded on 
the west, by the Walla patti of the same name and Dhangu Malta; 
on the south and east, by Langur and the NyAr river and on the 
north by other pattis of the same parganab. There were seven 
villages transferred from this patti to other pattis in 1864. The 
land-revenuejs collected by the patvrAri of DhAngn MaJla resident 
in Dikhet. Mahrgaon in Earaundu Palla lies in latitude 29'-57* 
and longitude 78*-40'-20."' 

Karaondir Walla, a patti of parganab Ganga SalAn in British 
Garhw&l, is bounded on the north by the Palla division 
of the same patti; on the west by DhAngu Malla and on 
the south and east by the Langur patti. The Langur patwAri, 
resident in Gbusa, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 
Dasmeri in Karanndu Walla lies in latitude 29® 57' and longitude 
79®-37'.15''. 

Karnprayag, a rillage situated at the confluence of the Alak- 
nanda and Pindar rivers in north latitnde 36®-15'-43^ and east 
longitude 79®*15'-29*^, at an elevation of 2,270 feet above the level 
of the sea (bungalow 2,600 feetl, lies in patti Taili Chandpur and 
parganab Chandpur of British GarhwAI. There is a dispensary, a 
school, and a small bAzAr here. The Pindar is crossed by an iron 
suspension bridge of 184.J feet span on the road leading to Nnnd- 
prayAg and Gopeswar. There is also a road by CbhatwT.pipal cross¬ 
ing the Aliiknandn by a bridge there and joining the main pilgrim 
rente by Srinagat for IvedAronth. KarnprayAg contains a temple 
named after Kama and "is one of the places of pilgrimage at the 
confluence of great rivers. On each side of the junction are the 
remains of stn.ill temples of the nsual Turk’s cap style. The road 
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from Adbadri to Kampra^&g consists of a gentle descent along the 
Bbararig^r to its conBuence with lli« Pindar at Siinli, the residence 
of the palw4ri. Chandpurgarh is passed close to the road on the 
left, (See Ch\ndpurgarh). At Simli the Bhararigur is crossed 
by a $dnga and lower down the Pindar can be passed by a jyula 
or rope bridge. There is an old temple sacred to Gobindnaruyan 
at Simli and the remains of three others. The road follows the loft 
bank of the Pindar to Karnpraykg, distant three miles. The hills 
on each sido are precipitous and thickly clothed with forest which 
gives shelter very often to tigers. 

Kartiya, a lialting-plaue on the left bank of the Mandhkl river 
on the road between Paori and Dhdron, is situate In patti Painua of 
parganah Tslia Salan in Garhwal, in latitude 29“-39 and longi¬ 
tude 78‘’-56'-7"', distant 12 miles 2 furlciigs 29 poles from Cliaurd- 
nidhar and 8 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles from Sent. P4ni. The road to 
Kartiya from the left bank of the Ny4r pusses up by the villages of 
(Jhaurdnidhar and Chingadi and descends to the valley of the Walsa- 
gadh, crossing the bridge and again ascending to Hikhini-khdl, 3 
miles 6 furlongs. Heuce a descent leads to the Semalsera rivulet, 
crossing the rivulets at Pali, Nansain, Gliatrauli and Gudyun, 4 
miles 5 furlongs 27 poles. Continuing alternating a^^oents and des¬ 
cents the Pdpari rivulet is crossed and the descent to ihe left bank 
of the Maudhdl river is made, which is crossed by a level ford. 
The encamping-grouiid can bo made on either side of the river. 

Kasbipur, a municipal town iu the Tarui district in the purga- 
nah and tahsii of the same name, is situate on the left bank of the 
river Dhela ata distance of about 45 miles front Naini Tal. The 
population, iu 1872, numbored 13,113 souls, and in 1881 there 
were 14,067 inhabit.ints (7,112 femalps), of whom 8,477 (4^074 
females) were Hindus and 6,190 (3,038 females) were Musalmdns, 
living in an area of 761 acres, or 19 to the acre. The occupations 
of the males were as follows ;—153 servants of the municipality ; 
92 pricsU; 40 connected with law and medicine ; 80 dancers and 
muucians; 240 servants, 102 engaged in cuinmerce ; 267 carriers; 
765 engaged in agriculture ; 139 masons and carpenters ; 1,311 
workers in tCNtile fabrics; 802 dealers iu food and drink ; 520 
workers in vegetable and minerals, including water-carriers and 
sweepers, and COO Ubonrers and others. 
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There is a fair-sized b&zar towards the centre of the town, con- 
sistini^ chiefly of brick-bailt houses : elsewhere the houses are for the 
most part the ordinary mud and tile huts. The rnuhallaha or wards 
of the town number seventeen :—Pakka-kot ; Katora-t&l, from 
a lake of that name ; Kbdisa or revenue-paying; K&nungoiyan, 
where the kinungos reside ; lUjwara ; Lahoriy^n: Kila or fort; 
Ali Kh&n Pathan ; Tbana or old police-station ; Khatriyan ; Bins* 
phorin, or ward of the bambu* workers ; Rutnim&iiyan, from the 
gardener caste; Sikhin ; Rahim Khan Pathkn ; Bagicha K&shi 
and Ramtaliya. The whole country at a distance of about two 
miles to the north of the town is still pure lardi, and this coupled 
with the fact that in the rains the back-water of the Dhela blocks 
up the drainage renders the town peculiarly unhealthy. Towards 
the close of the rains, when the surrounding swamps commence to 
dry up, a malarious mist arises which is the cause of fever and dy¬ 
sentery. These evils are much increased by the presence of large 
excavations throughout the site from which earth has been dug to 
construct the mud houses which form the principal portion of the 
town. The principal buildings are the tahsili, police-station, dispen¬ 
sary, sehools, and a garden house eoustructed by R4ja Sbiurij 
Singh for the reception of visitors Tne Baja's own residence is 
an nnpretending building of no architectural merit There are 
two market days in the week with a brisk trade iu cotton cloths, 
grain, iron and braSs cooking iiumsiU, salt, pepper, turmeric and 
other hill produce. The inhabitants iu former days were almost 
entirely flindu, but MusalmAiis have now settled here in consi¬ 
derable numbers and now miuiber three-sevenths of the whole 
population. The trade aud importanco of the town has declined of 
late years : but there is some hope that iu a few years there will 
be some improvement in this respect. The high road from Morad- 
abad to Hamnagar runs close by, and thence a cart-road leads to the 
new station of lUnikhet. from which it is continued on to 
Almora^ 

The only family of any importance is that of Shiur&j Singh, 
created Raja of Kashipur by the British Government. He 
represents the junior branch of a Raotela family, from which sprang 
ljh\ Singh, ancestor of the titular R6ja of Almora, and Mohan 
Singh, once Baja of Euma<m for a abort time, of whose history an 
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accoant has been given elsewhere.^ Muhendra Singh retired first 
to Rndrpur and then to Kilpuri in tl)e Tar&i, but owing to bed 
management this parganah was reduced to a swamp and was ren¬ 
dered 80 anhealthy that, on the petition of the reprosentaiives of 
the family it was exchanged for the confirmation of possi^ssiun in 
taluka Chachait On the recommendation of' Mr John Inotis 

o 

Chachait was again exchanged fur the forfeited estate of the Nawfib 
of Afzalgarh in parganah Ri'har of the Bijnor district after the 
mutiny, and since then the family has grown in importance. The 
settlement in Kashipur dates from ahont 1840, when a plot of 
land was granted by the Pande zaniindars, on which the present 
residence of the Raja was built R4ja Siiiuraj Singh has since 
acquired, by loans and advances, the proprietary right in 18 or 20 
villages in the parganah, aud is now an Honorary Magistrate and 
important landholder. The municipslit}' was establi.shed in 1872. 

General Cunningham has identified the Oovisana vi.sitod by 

Hwen Thsang with the old fort near the village of Ujain one mile 

to the east of K.ashipur^. He writes^: — 

"The old fort of Ujsin i« very peculiar in ifs form, which may be bo«t 

compared to th*- body of a cnitar. It is .*t.O0i> fcot 
Oovjaana, UJtin. ...... 

in length from cast to west, and l.fioo feet in breadth, 

the whole cirenit being npwardn of 9,000 feet or rallier le.<)H than 9 tnilcs. 

Hwen Thsang describes the circuit of Qurisana at about 12,000 feet or nearly 

2f miles; but in this mcasureniertt be must have included the long mound of 

ruins on the south side, which is evidently'the rcm-iiusof an anciont auburb. 

fly including this mound as an undoubted part of the 'dd city, the circuit ol the 

ruins is upwards of 11,000 fcet, or very nearly thm 'iren by llwen Tlisang. 

Numerous groves, tanks, and fish ponds still surround the place. Indeed, the 

t'’ees are particularly luxuriant, owing to the high level of the water, which Is 

within 6 or 6 feet of the surface For the same reason the tanks are mirneruus 

and always full of water. The largest of these is (lie Drnna-sagar which, as well 

as the fort, ia said to have been constructed by the five I’inlii brothers 

..or the use of their teacher Drona. The tank is only goo feet square, 

but it is esteemed very holy, and is much frequented by the pilgrims on 

their way to the source of the Ganges. Its htuh banks are coered with 

8ati monuments of recent date. The walls of the fort are built of large 

‘ XT. fibfi' »n'l preceding pages. Kiinw.ar Pariah Singh sued i.&l 

ningh for a share in Cbac.hHil, but his Haiin was dismissed hy the Sadr Diwani 
Adftlat. He then petitioned Governiiient, who gave him fts. ao'o i, moiuh flHiO). 
Ho wss s minor wfien he succeeded, ahd L&l Singh had held posse.ssion s> head of 
tbc lAinily aod retained it, and the ^rant of Chachait to Gijihu'i Singh \va« confirm- 
Sitigh'e cluim to Bazpur was also ncgative<l I'o Collector, Moradsbad, 
Mth October, 1832 ; to Gorernuieot, 6tb July, 1886 : from GovernmcDt, 80tb 
July, 1836. * Oaz. XI. 462. * Arch. Rep. I. 253. 
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mMtir« bricks, 15 laches by 10 inches by <| inches, which are always a certain 
sign of antiquity. The general height of the walls is 80 feet above the fields, but 
the whole is now io complete ruiu and covered with dense jungle. Shallow 
ditches still exist on all sides except the east. The interior is very uneven, but 
the mass has a tncAti height of about SO feet above the country. There are two 
low openings in the ramparts, one to the north-west and the other to the south¬ 
west, which now servo as an entrance to the jungle, and which people say were 
the old gules of the fort.” 

There are some small temples on the western bank of the Drona-sigar ; 
but the great place of worship is the modern temple of Jwsla Devi, 600 feet to 
the eastward of the tort. This goddess is also called Ujaini Devi and a great fair 
is held in her honour on the 6th day of the waning uioon of Chait. Other 
smaller toaiples contuiu s^'niboU of Mahadeva under the titles of Bhutesar, 
Mulvtesar, Ndgiiath, and Jigeswnr. But all these temples are of recent date, the 
sites of the more .iocient fanes being marked by mounds of various dimensions 
from 10 to upwards of 3u feet in height. The must remarkable of these mounds 
is situated inside, the noiihern will of the fort above the ramparts. This mound 
is called Btiiiii g.ija or Bliiiu gada, that is Bhiiu’s club, by which I uuder- 
siuiid II large tinga of M ihadevii Mr'cre it not for this uamc I should be inclined 
to look upon tliLs mound us the remains of n palace, as I succeeded in tracing the 
walls 01 w'lmt a]>|>('.ired to have been a large room 7‘J feet in length from north to 
south by r>3 feet in width, ihe walls ueiiig 6 feet thick. About 500 feet beyond the 
north-east angle of ihe fort there is another remarkable mound which is rather more 
than 32 feet in height, it stands in ilie midst of a quadrangular terrace, 600 feet in 
length by 50U fi-et in breadth, and, as well as 1 could ascertain from an excavation at 
the top, it IS the remains uf a large square temple. Close by the east and within the 
quadrangle there are the ruins of two small temples. To the eastward of the 
Jw4la Devi temple, there is a curious circular flat-topped mound of earth, 68 feet 
in diameter, surrounded by a brick wall from 7 to 11 feet in height. It is called 
Bimgir (tnsain-k& iila,iir the mound of Ramgir Cios4in, from which 1 infer it is the 
burinl-place of a modern Gusain. To the south of the fort near the temple of 
Jageswar there is a third Urge mound, 22 feet iu height, which was once crowned 
by a temple of 90 (eet square inside. The bricks have only recently been remov¬ 
ed and the square core of carih still remains perfect. To the westward of this 
last if a loiirth mound on which I traced the ruins of a temple 30 feet square 
standing id the midst of a raised quadrangle of about 500 feet square. Besides 
these there are 10 smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just ooe- 
halt the number o( the Rrhhmanical temples which are mentioned by Hwen 
Thsang. The only ruin which spimarcd to me to be of undoubted Buddhist origin 
WHS a sciHd nrick mound 20 feet in height to the south west of .J4getwar Mahi. 
deva and dose to the small village of Khigpur. The bass of the mound is up¬ 
wards of tiO fret in diameter. The solid brickwork at (he top is still 60 feet 
thick, but as it is broken all round its original diameter must have been much 
greater, probably not less thau 84 feet. But even «hit larger dimension io too 
small forasfvpiof 900 feet in height of the hemispherical form of Asoka’s 
time. A ffiipa of that early period even when provided with both pliuib and 
cupola would not have exceeded lOo feet in height; unless, therefore, we may 
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sappow there ie % mitteke of lOO feet in the text «f Hiren Thatng, I feel quite 
unable to offer anj identi&cation whatever of the Buddhist remaine of Govisana 
as described bj the Chinese pilgrim." 

Kasbipar is naraeti after its founder Knshin&tb Adliikari, who 
Bbeording to one account was a servant of Hudra Chaud (1565—97 
A. D.) and according to another was employed' l»y Bfix Bahadur 
Chand (1338-78 A. D.) and this is the more probable. It is said 
that the site selected belonged to four villages, in one of which was a 
noted temple of Ujaini Devi, a freqjient place of pilgrimage in those 
days. It is doubtful whether this corresponds with the present site, 
and the tradition inclines to place the first selilement within the pre¬ 
cincts of the Ujain village, a position far to be preferred, being well 
raised above the surrounding country instead of being wirhin the 
influence of the river-floods. It was always a place of importance 
under the Chanda. Siunfith, son of Kashin4th, built the village, and 
planted the groves of Siunathpnr. Ramadatta Adhikari wasgovemor 
in 1744, and bis descendant in 1844 was a patw4ri in Gangoli Sib 
Deo builtthe fort here about 174.5 and gave it in charge first to Hari 
R4mand then to Siroraaui Das, and here Sib Deo himself wasmnr« 
dered by the garrison in 1764.^ Siromani Das was succeeded by bis 
BODS Nandr4in and Har Gobind, whose family retained possession 
until the British occupation, w'hen Sib Lai, nephew of Nandram and 
son of Har Gobind, was fonnd ns farmer in K4ahipur. 

Katholiyun, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garb- 
w4I, is bounded on the north by the Ganges ; on the south, bj 
Ohurdursyfla; on the east, by Cbalansydn ai i Bidolsjiin: and on 
the west by RAwatsyun, Idwalsydn and Nadalsyiin of parganah 
Bdrahaydn. This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. In 
1864 Fatehpor was received from pat^i Idwdlsydn. The revenue 
of this patti is collected by the tabsiH at Srinagar. It contains the 
valley of the Khath-gadh, which flows into the Kandha-gadh, a 
tributary of the Ganges, on the right bank. The roads centering 
in Srinagar pass through the patti. 

Katydr Malla, a patti or sub-division of parganah Ddnpur in 
Kumaun is bounded on the west by patti Pindarwir of parganah 
Badhan of Garhwdl; on the south by pattis Bicbhia and Talia 

. * ihe Rtateoieot in Gaz. XI. 46S that K4ihioith founded Ktsbipur in I7IS 

A. D. ahonld bechr.nged to 1711 raa.MiSas A D. «Oax. XI, Stl, SSe. 

Ht>90. * JM. S»«. 
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Katjur, and on the north by Pindar w&r and Painkbandaof Garhw4i. 
It containa the drainage area of the upper part of the Qnmti riyerand 
the valley of the Labor river. The valleys of the northern tribntariea 
of the Qumti are studded with tea-plantations, amongst which are 
those of Megri, Anila, Ayartoli, and Baijn4th. The road from Somes- 
war crosses the Kaus&ni range and passing by the temple of Kapi- 
leswar and Baijn&lh proceeds to Karnpray^g. From Baijnithanother 
road passes down the Gnmti valley to Bfigeswar. The southern por¬ 
tion is drained by the Gumti, while the Labor river drains thenorthern 
half,the Magru-kfi-danda range 1 6,294 feet), in which the P&rkotpeak 
16,436 feet), also is situate, forms the water-parting between the 
two. The temple of Baijn&th nearly in the centre of the sonthera 
boundary of the patti lies in latitude 29'’-54'-24^ and longitude 
79‘^-39'-28", at an elevation of 3,545 feet above the level of the 
sea. The patwari resides in Mawai and there is a school in Titoli. 
The principal villages are Gheti, Purudha and Pujena. 671 Miis 
are held as ffuntA^ 242 free of revenue and 2,888 in fee simple : 
for statistics see KATvtfa Bichhla, 

Katynr Bichhla, a p.itti of parganah D&npnr in Knmaun, is 
bounded on the north by Katyur Malla ; on the west by Giwkr Palla 
and Walla; on the south by Borarau Palla and on the east by Katyur 
Talla. This patti was separated from Katydr Malla at the recent set¬ 
tlement and comprises the southern half of the vaWey of the Gumii 
commonly known as the Baijn4th or Katyur valley. To the west the 
Birchuwa peaks attain an elevation of 7,427 and 8,042 feet respective¬ 
ly. The principal villages are Dyuufti, Kans&ri, Una and Band and 
Kaulag, Khaderi and Bhuturiya to the south of the tea-plantations 
of Rausdni and Damlot. The road from Someswar to Baijnkth 
passes north by the Kapleswar temple in this patti. The statistics of 
the M.dld, Bichhla, and TalU pattis may be shown thus :— 
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Tho IncicltiDce of the present land-revenue on the cnltivated 
acre falls at Ue. 1-6-1 in the Malla patti, Re- 1-7-3 in the Bichhia 
and Rs. 2-0-2 in the Talia patti : on tho total assessable area the 
inoiclenoe is Ue. 0-11 3, Re. 0-13-11, and Re. 1-0-7 respectively. 
481 bisis are held in fftint/t and 2,072 in fee-simple. Tho patw6ri 
resides in Nautydr, where there is a school. 

Katydr Talla, a patti of parganah Dinpur in Kuraann, is 
bounded on the north and west by the other Katytlr pattis ; on the 
south by Bor&rau Palla and Khar&hi ; on the east by Ddg 
and Talla Oanpur, and on the north-east by Talla D4npur. It 
comprises the lower courses of the Oumti, Labor and Sarju rivers 
from some distance west of their influence to below B<tgeswar. The 
Sarju receives on its right bank the Labor river, which has its 
sources in the Malla patti and is separated from the B;an4l-gadh 
on tlie north by the Bor and Pdrkot ranges ; further south the 
Odmti joins the Sarju at B^geswar. The Sarju itself flows nearly 
from north-east to south-west through the patti. Besides the 
commercial village of Bigeswar noticed elsewhere the only impor¬ 
tant villages are Kb4fila-khot, Bamrksi and Diingurgaon. From 
B&geswar roads branch off to Baijuath on the west; Askot on the 
east; Milam on the north and three routes to Almora on the south. 
At the recent settlement the portions of this patti lying to tho east 
of the ISarju comprising some thirty-tineo villages were transferred 
to the newly-created patti of Dug and ten to the north of the 
Kaukl-gadh to Tnlla D&npur, whilst Kh.4tila-khet and twenty-five 
other villages in its vicinity were received from Kharahi. One 
village was transferred to Chkisi and two to Bichbla Ratyur; see 
further Katydr Bichhla. The patwAri resides in Bkgeswar ; there 
is a school in Amtora. 

Writing in 1821 Mr. Traill says:—“Katydr has a greater 
proportion of culturahle laud lying w'aste than any other sub¬ 
division in the province, a circumstance w’hich must wholly 
be ascribed to its notorious unbealtbiooss daring the summer 
and autumn.” In the Bh&bar and lower hills, the absence of 
cultivation and the presence of thick jungle produce similar results, 
_ . but with the disappearauce of the causes of 

onhealthiness the climate improves. Kat¬ 
ydr, however, has always been remarkably open and free from 

51 
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jungle, whilst the presence of two large streams render the greatest 
facilities for irrigation and Bageswar for disposal of produce, and 
to the lowness of elevation could alone be ascribed the presence of 
malaria which so long distinguished the valley. Under the Chanda 
criminals were banished to Cbukam on the Kosi, Katyur and Khat* 
B4r in Giw4r and there allowed to live as long as the climate 
permitted them. This evil repntation was snfficicnt to keep cultiva¬ 
tors away, so that the condition of the sub-division since the intro¬ 
duction of British rule showed no improvement, the advantages 
arising from the security of property and profits to the cultivators 
being more than counterbalanced by the desertion of the cultiva¬ 
tors. These were chiefly inhabitants of Garbwfii, w ho during the 
late govorninent had emigrated from thence to avoid their harsh 
and tyrannical task-masters and now returned to their homes. 
Those causes operated to give a very low assessment at the second 
triennial settlement as an encouragem()nt to cultivators to settle 
in the valley. In 1821, the number of houses in the whole sno- 
division scarcely exceeded the number of villages, and the number 
of deserted villages almost equalled the number of those nominal¬ 
ly inhabited. Tho old kdniingoi papers gave an area of 1,500 
alu exclusive of lands assigned to religious purposes ; but here they 
were worse than almost any oilier parganah and in 1821 only 674 
alts were cultivated and 44 held in hak-padhdnchdri. The assess¬ 
ment in 1807 amounted to Rs. 644 ; in 1815 to Rs. 588 ; in 1819 to 
Ra. 79fi, and in 1820 to Rs. 853, or nearly one rupee per ali. Cir¬ 
cumstances have so changed owing to the introduction of tea-culti¬ 
vation and the consequent clearing of the land and improvement 
of the climate that the subdivision is not now more unhealthy than 
any other similarly situated in Kumaun. The land-revenue has 
trebled, but the exaat figures for comparison owing to changes in 
area oould not be taken out without considerable labour. Still in 
older tipies the tale must have been different, for Ksrttikeyapnr or 
Kahirpur was the old Katyura capital and ruins of a considerable 
town still exist near Taili and Sell Hat and around the forts of 
Qopilkot and Ranchula. 

Kauriya Falla, a small patti of parganah Talla Salao of British 
Garhw4I, lie^ between Silalllulla on the south and west and Kauriya 
Walla on the north and east. A portion of the Paori and Rohd- 
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w4ra road pasges through its north-western corner. The only 
important villages are Majiaa and Hiili. The former is on a cross 
path connecting the Kohdw&ra and Maidi valley roads. The peak 
of K4)dgarh at the sonth-easteru extremity of the patti has an 
elevation of 6,065 feet above the level of the sea. (7p to 1864 this 
was not a separate patti, bat comprised a part of Eauriya. The 
patwdri of Sila Malla, resident in Muira, collects the land-revenue 
of this patti also. 

Kanriya Walla, a patti of parganah Talla Sal&n of British 
GarhwdI, was formed from Kauriya at the recent settlement in 1864. 
It is bounded on the north by the Langur patti of parganah Ganga 
Saldu and Malla Badalpur of parganah Talla SaUn; on the east, by 
the latter patti; on the south, by Malla Sila and on the west by 
Kanriya Pulla. This patti contains the valley of the Maidi river, 
along which a fair road runs, meeting the Kh&lali and Kohdwdra 
road in the north-western corner. The patwdri of Badalpur Malla, 
resident in Toli, collects the land-revenue of this tract also. 

Komaon, the principal district of the Kumaon Division, includes 
the tahsils or snb-divisionsof Almora, K&li Kumaon, and the Bh&- 
bar, and lies between north latitude 28°-14'-45''and 30®-60'-0'’' ; 


and east longitude 76°-6'-S0'^ and 80‘’-58'-15"', with an estimated 
area of 3,680,000 acres or 8,000 .square miles, of which 88,611 acres 
are cnlturable and 198,0.59 acres are cultivated (27,000 irrigated). 


Fiscal sub-diviaioos. 


It is bounded on the north by Tibet (Tibbat) ; 
on the east by Nepal; on the west by Garh- 


w41, and on the south by tbe Tai4i. There are il parganabs con¬ 


taining 125 pattis as follows : — 


Pergaosb, 

I. Biralimsn* 
dsl. 



Bi*Jud Mailtt. 
Piltu Biclihls 
Ditto Ta'U 
Doruiau Palla. 
Ditto Walls 
DwDr<<sur.. 
iKaimrau. 
iK'illgar. 
lahAttpiirjs. 
iUebTur. 
lit} Hill. 

maiisrs Mulls 
I lHUo Tails. 
ITiklign Malls. 

I Ditto T-itls 
IStbagUli Palis 
I Ditto Walls 


Parganah 

Patti. 


t 

2. Cl.hakfaiita, 

Clibskh^ts. 

9. Chau gar- 

Damn. 

kba. 

Khsi^ii. 
lAkltaupor Mal¬ 
ls 

Laklianpiir Tal¬ 
la. 

KUhag4rfa. 
Rsiiiror. 
naiam Malls, 
Dit'o T'vll.i. 

t. Dnpur 

Dii'put Mills. 
DiiU- BubbU 
Dido 1 dlln, 
OSg- 

Ksitii' Malla 
Intro Hu nhla. 
Dl‘l« Tills. 
Ndkon 


PargsBah. 


6. Ddnna . \Brtm. 

iChsudfcna. 
'.Darma Malls. 

, Ditto Tails. 

6. OnanlTAkotlUhsuthia. 

IDLsuIrsrofc. 

lUobikot. 

Slmalkhs. 

7, Dbydnirau lil^yOls. 

Cbniibla Danais 

U. 

Cbsut>haiBii. 

CbsaKddb. 

Mali! Ksa. 

Talll Rsu. 

t. GingoU ... Sol. 

Btisrsnii. 

Hsmui. 

liainiiTdr 



Brim. 
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Pari;anali PAttl. 


5, 9ira ... UaoDgar T«IU. 

Mall* 
Ditto Talia. 
airahlsi. 
DindibAl. 

MsIL 

ifl. Ktior .. Rhuniyat. 

Kltarakdot, 
Mabar 
! Nayados. 

KaTval. 

6 oci Maita. 
OittcTalla 
>Haua. 

Waldiya MalU 
DilUi Birbhia 
Ditto TaUa. 

17. Aikot . AKkot MhIU. 

Diltc Talla. 

18 Rntaull ' k»liivli Mnlll. 

IMI). 

19 Mahr fill.... M>thi>uri Dol- 

pbat 

Du'o Main 
! Ditto Blchbll. 
I Ditu. Tvlli. 


Clibakbata, Kota anti parts of Dhani^ikot, Dbj^nirau, Kdragar, 
and rbaUbikot belong to tiui Bhabar tahsil. Kah Kuniaon, Si'ra, 
Shor, Askot, D&rma, and part of Dhy4nirau are managed from 
C!bamp4wat and the romaindor from Alinora. Tbo thoks or pattia 
forming tbe sob-divisions of parganabs do not in all oases repre¬ 
sent the similar divisions of th«i same name existing under tbe 
native govorameiits. In foimer tines it was tbo practice to re¬ 
munerate tbe chief olTieers of state and tbe ihokditrs or com¬ 
mandants of tbe force.s in tbo held Ly assigning for their support 
the revenue of various villages often in difiereut parts of tbe par- 
ganah. In Puli, where there was always a large inilit.»ry lorco can¬ 
toned to watch the (Vontier of Garbw.al and in Udrahmanda! around 
Almora, these assignments were very numerous, .and tbe villages of 
each grunt formed the thok or putti of tbe thokdAr or kainin. 
Under the GorkhAlis, alsu, all villages were olassed together which 
liud tbe same kamlu or thokdur. A remarkable instance of this 
arrauiitment was natti Silkan.i oom;»osed of villaros sc.-.ifered all 
over tho jlistriot, tbo revenues of which were assigned for tbe manu¬ 
facture of giinp.ywJer and patti Mahryuri, which was rent-free on 
condition that the inliabitants supplied carriers for ammunition 
a'id snpplic.*' in time of war. This artificial arrangoinimt was found 
to highly iuconvenisat for revenue and police purposes that it waj 


PArganah 


Hat; I 


8 OADgoU 

3. Jubxr 


10 B A 1 I 
m»on. 


11 K’‘tt 

la pioi 


f'» (< 3 LiiAb 




I’uug:ii I Ml 
AtliR^'in-. 

.. Jali&rU<lla 

(jijrliihfi! 

'lAlIkdvi' 

Rii- Clkklm 
ChArAI 

' Liittu TmU 
Onni'li'i* 

i 7 aii),'il 

KlilliattliihU. 

i’liIlKlini Mnllii. 
Ditto Talltt. 
'’liifka 
I(cf{iirObAn 
(Jlitl 

hill bi«an|{. 

ilKOi* I 
• AhB. 

Kota M ilia. 

TjUu. 

Oliaiikot Malli 
Ditto DliMil.1 
Dilln Talla 
; llORi MhIIa. 


li. HA'.i—lton- OorA BlcbhlA. 
c'.uitJi Ditto TnllA 
Olwir PaIIa. 
Ditto Tall A 
; Ditto Walla 
'ft Akal AtAiin 
MallA. 

Ditto TaIU. 

NayAn Palla 
1 Ditto WhlU. 

: Sllaur MalU. 

Ditto ralU. 
.Suit MalU 
: Ditto PalU. 
PItt.i WalU. 
onto TaUa. 
Cbaogaira. 
DbtlnphAt. 
KoayAn M'lla. 
Ditto TolU. 
KandorkhuM'a 


13. f*htl1aV;-it. 


U. BAuiirAr .. 


Main DoU. 
Atrar. 

fUmgir UallA 
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abandoned in 1821, and Ihe natural sub*divi8ions were restored.' 
The smaller parj^anahs were also absorbed as pattis of the larger to 
which they formerly belonged ; thus Ucbyiir, Dw4rsauii, Kbaspurja, 
Bisaud, and Rjnni were included in B&rahiuandal ; Chaugarkha, 
Silatn, and Kharahi in Chaugarkba; Agar, Humg6r and Chhakbkta 
in Chhakb&ta; Dhaniykkot, Ucbakot, Simalkba, ami Chautb&n in 
Dbnniykkot; Sira and Askot in one parganab; Dhy&nirau and Cbau* 
bbainsi in one parganab; Katyur and Qangoli in one parganab, and 
the Bbot country in one parganab making in all fourteen parganahs. 

Tbe Sbor tahsiii was abolished and Qangoli was added to Al- 
mora, whilst Sbor, Sira, and Askot were transferred to K41i Kumaon. 
Further cbauges were carried out at tbe recent seltlomeut (1863- 
78) which resulted in tbe distribution of tho area given above. 
These alterations of area and designation have been so radical that 
it would be unsafe and unprofitable to describe them at greater 
length here, and the notice of each patti must be referred to for 
further particulars. 

Tbe general physical geography of tbe district has been noticed 

in the first volume. Kumaon is separated 
Physicsl geography. i i i •• i ‘ i , 

from (iarbwal by a line partly natural and 

partly artificial. Leaving the Tibetan w'ater-pariing ridge at a 

point eastof the Unta-dbura pass the boundary follows (he ridge on 

which the pass is situate to the Nanda Devi peak ; thence it descends 

in a direction a little to the west of south, and cro-ssing the Pindar 

ascends to the top of a range which flanks that river on the south. 

This it follows to a high point called BndbAng.rh, from which it 

strikes across the head of the western KAinganga and its DeghAt 

feeder to the ridge separating this river from tbe basin of tbe Nyur. 

It keeps to this ridge for some miles in ^ soinberiy direction; and 

where the ridge turns ofi to the west the boundary descends to the 

Kamganga, which it cresses and passing through tho outer ranges 

falls into the frontier line of the plains districts near Kotirao on 

the Phi km river, about midway between the Kosi and the Ram- 

gaoga. On ihe east, tbe KAli separates Kumaon from NepAl, along 

its entire course up -the Lipu-lekh pass into Tibet. It is to be 

remembered that the principal stream of the KAli loses that name 

* To Board, dated 14th March, ISSI ; to Board, dated Sift May, IStl ; from 
Board, dated IStb March, ISSS. 
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above Garbija io Bj4n9, and is called there theKuthi-Y&nkti; the 
Kill being the smaller affluent which comes down from the Lipu< 
lekh pass. On the north, the water-parting ridge separates Tibet 
from Kumaon. On the sonth it follows an irregular line from 6ve to 
15 miles from the base of the outer range of hills. On the west 
the boundary line extends for about 165 miles ; on the south for 90 
miles; on the east for 130 miles; and on the north for 75 miles. 
The greatest breadth from north-east to south-east is 140 miles and 
the least from east to west is 40 miles, the average breadth being 
about 90 miles. 

We have now to consider the arrangement of the mountain 

systems, and with them the valleys that form 

MounUIn lyttemi. . i ■ • t i , 

the drainage chaunels, for both are of neces¬ 
sity laid out on the same general plan and hold the first place of 
importance in a country such as this. In the Hiniklsya it is ob¬ 
served* that all the main ridges and valleys have a constant ten¬ 
dency to follow directions either parallel or at right angles to the 
main line of water-parting. This tendency, it is true, is often dis¬ 
guised by Ibe rapid succession of several sudden changes of direc¬ 
tion which when represented on the small scale of our maps gives 
an apparent obliquity to both ridges and rivers which has no exist¬ 
ence in the elementary portions of which they are composed. In 
the western Himalaya this obliquity is observed to take one direction 
more frequently than any other, t.«., such as to .give a direction of 
north-north-west and south-south-east to a ridge the elements of 
which run from north-west to south-east. Thirdly, it is observed 
that the accumulation of the waters within the outer range of hills 
finds a passage to the plains in very few outlets. In the present 
examination we have to go over the ground in part already noticed 
in a previous volume ; but our observations will be as brief as pos¬ 
sible. Taking the great water-parting ridge to the north w'e find 
that it is unbroken from Nep&l to Basiliir, and that the whole of 
the drainage to the south of it finds its way to the plains on the 
extreme west in the Jumna, with which we have nothing more to 
do in this notice; in the middle by the Ganges and on the east by 
the K41i. Between the Ganges and the K4U there is no stream 

*• Th«M ofeservatioos on tbs pbjtieal geographj of the provines art baaed ea 
aattar placed et mj diapoaal bj Qeueral B. Strechej end the reeordt cf the Bar- 
vej of ladle. 
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which has its origin more than 40 or 50 miles from tho plains. 
The cause of this diversion of the northern streams to tho enst and 
to the west is to be found in a series of longitiiclin.sl raiigos whieh 
extend across the southern h>iif of the district, and hy the help of 
cross ridges by which thoy are linked together form a complete 
barrier against the snow-fed ttreams, except through Itanndoo and 
Hardw&r. The aeparatiou of the drainage area of these outlets 
lakes place along a ridge drawn transversely from the great north¬ 
ern water-parting to that barrier first mentioned wlii< h on the west 
separates the drainage basin of the Rimganga from the Ganges and 
in the north and east that of the Kosi from the affluents of tho Pin¬ 
dar, Sarju, and K&U ; on the west, except in Lohba, it follows the 
boundary between Kumaoo and Garbwal; and on the east the line 
from Bandani-devi near Almora by Dol to the connecting link 
with the Gagar range ; passing where these two meet at tho north 
to the great peaks of Nanda-devi and Nanda-kot. 

An examination of the somewhat complicated network of ridges 

of the southern half of the mountains will 

Minor rJTer basins. . , • 

show that its most important elements con¬ 
sist of two principal longitudinal ranges from twenty to thirty miles 
apart, the crest of the outer or southern of which is about ten to 
fifteen miles from the Bhdbar or plains. The more northern of these 
ranges is nearly continuous throughout the entire length of Kumaon 
and GarliwiI: the southern is broken through near its centre for a 
distance of about ten miles. From both of these ranges branch off 
many transverse ridges to the south-west, by hvo of which not 
otherwise of any particular importance a connected barrier is estab¬ 
lished between the longitudinal rangeson two lines; one at about forty 
miles from the E41i, the other at tho same distance from the Ganges, 
The drainage of the area thus inclosed finds its way to the Ganges 
by ihe R&mganga and the Kosi, which pass through the breaks 
in the outer lougitudinaf range already mentioned, their drainage 
areas being divided by a third transverse ridge nearly half-way 
between the other two, like them in no way remarkable on any other 
account. The stream issuing from the hills between the Ganges 
and the R&li, other than the Kosi and R&mganga, have their sonrues 
never more than fifteen miles from the base of the bills, and always 
on the southern face of the outer longitudinal range. 
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The drainage area of the K4li is completed on the east bj a 

great transverse ridge which runs down 

Orettcr river basins. 

across western Nepal from the i ibotan water- 
parting. Tlie Ganges system is bounded on the west by another 
grftjit transverse range which traverses the Himalaya nearly at 
right angles for a distance of about seventy miles. It is connected 
with the Tibetan watershed t<i the north-west of ^Jilang and runs 
down to the extremity of the longitiidinal ridge between the Jumna 
and the Ganges drawn across the outer portion of the mountains 
precisely similar to those between the Ganges and the K41i. The 
most northern of these hingitudinal ridges is here little more than 
thirty miles from the foot of the hills^ and by it the drainage of 
three-fourths of the entire breadth of the Himfllaya is turned to the 
east into the Ganges at Oeoprnydg. Betvveen this ridge and the 
plains there are no transverse ridges of any great importance, and 
the continuity of the longitudinal ridge being unbroken, except 
whore the Ganges and Jamna debonch on the plains, the whole 
drainage falls into either one or the other of those rivers. To the 
west the Jarnua system is separated from the Satlaj .system by 
another great transverse ridge nearly oonterminons for some way 
with the eastern boundary of Basihr, then turning to the west 
aronnd the head-waters of the Pabar and Giri to the longitudinal 
ridge to the north of the Kayarda Ddn. The Jumna and Tons 
together hnd an outlet at Kalsi through the outer-range into the 
Ddn. 

The drainage area of the Ganges system comprises some 8,600 
square miles, of which 5,000 square miles fall 

CumparatiTe areas. • , • r* • • t .. .... 

within British territory, the remainder being 
in Tihri or protected Garbwdl. The British portion of the basin of 
the K&li is about 4,000 square miles. The basin of the Kosi is 
about 800 square miles and of the w'estern Kamgaiiga about 1,200 
square miles. The remaining 1,000 square miles of Kumaou and 
British OarhwkI are occupied by that portion of the outer hills w'hich 
discharges its drainage directly on to the plains in the Nandaur, 
Qattla, Baar, and other streams, all of which join the western R&m- 
ganga in the plains, and eventually the Ganges. It wilt be seen, then, 
that of the whole 12,000 .square miles which are embraced in the two 
districts of Kamaon and QarhwdI, 9,000 square miles or three-foorths 
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are drained by tbe Ganges and Kdli, and of tlia remaining fonrtli the 
drainage of two-thirds is collected in tbe Rimgtnga and Kosi and 
of one-third, or one-twelfth of the whole area, the drainage flows 
down directly to the plains, but eventually joins tbe Rimgnnga. 

The principal line of water-parting along the Tibetan frontier 

is a ridge of groat altitndo. Its mean ele- 
Tibetaa wster-pmrtiDg. . , 

vation IS certainly upwards of 18,000 feet 
above the sea, and its highest peak, Kamet, reaches to an elevation 
of 25,373 foot. At no point is it possible to enter Tibet from Eu- 
inaou or Garhw&l without risiug to nearly 16,800 feet, and the 
passes are more commonly upwards of 17,500 feet, and the highest, 
that of Mana, 18,650 feet in altitude. The watershed is through¬ 
out the greater part of its length a simplo longitudinal range, 
but its structure is a little complicated for a distance of about 30 
miles in its western half between tho passes of Unta-dhura and 
I^iti ; the ridge, which might otherwise have constituted the water¬ 
shed^ is here broken through a little to the south-east of Niti, and 
the drainage of the Oirthi and Laphkhel valleys is hence enabled 
to flow to the south, joining the Dhauli at Tbe watershed 

is thus thrown back to the north about 10 miles, and follows the 
range which unites the Balchba, Bhalshel, Ma-rhi and Tung-jiing- 
la passes with that of Kiti. In tho vicinity of Hoti this ridge is at 
one or two points almost entircl 3 ’ suppressed, so that the traveller 
may pass at once from Huti to the great plateau of Ouge with 
hardly any greater ascent than is requisite to carry him to the high¬ 
est level of the plain, which is here not less tl'an 16,000 feet above 
the sea. Cut this apparently easy route is in reality as completely 
closed as though the ridge immediate!}' to the north of Eiti was not 
broken through, for the gorge through which the Ejogadh or river 
of Laphkhel flows to join the Dhauli is i'mpassable, and all access to 
!Hoti is impossible, except by crossing one or other of the passes 
from tbe Niti valley or from Unta-dhdra above Milam. 

Both in Kumaon and Qarhwil the mdfit importantof the masses of 
Snowy rsoga Nanda- »nowy mountains are found in groups along 

a line from 20 to 30 miles south of tbe 
water-parting with w})ich they are, nmreover, connected by lofty 
ridges covered with perpetual snow, whilst the}' are separated one 
from another by the deep gorges which carry off the drainage from 

52 
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tte souibcrn face of ibc dividing ridge on to the outer Hiinalayt. 
The chief of these groups is that of which Nanda-devi is the culmi' 
naiing ]»oak, and wiiich attains a height of 25,669 feet above the 
level of the sea. The great ridge of Trisdl, which nowhere is less 
than 20,000 feet in elevation, for a length of 10 miles, is connected 
with Nanda-devi, bnt advanced about 10 miles in front of it to the 
south-west. Its three peaks are 23,406 (to the west>, 22,490 
and 22,300 feet high. To the north of the western peak are two 
others having elevations of 21,286 and 20,842 feet respectively, and 
to the south another having an elevation of 20,010 feet. The last 
separates the Bhuiganga from the Kailganga, both of which are 
alHuents of the Pindar. The ca.stcru peak of Trisul is conneotecl 
with Nanda-devi by peaks having an elevation of 21,858, 21,624, 
and 24,379 feet respectively. Midway between the two latter a 
spur proceeds south-west, rising above the Pindari glacier to 20,740 
feet, and in Nanda-kot to 22,530 feet. The spur connecting Nanda- 
devi with the Uuta-dhura ridge proceeds almost duo north from the 
peak (24,379 feet) close to Nanda-devi itself. To the north-west 
of Nanda-dovi we have Duuagiri (23,184 feet) and two other peaks 
duo east of it, 22,516 and 22,735 feet in elevation. North of these 
again is a group of peakshaving elevations of 20,734, 21,341, and 
23,220 feet respectively, the last of which is on the transverse 
ridge connecting the Unta-dhdra ridge with Nanda-devi and to 
the west of the pass. Between the pass and (he transverse ridge 
is another peak having an elevation of 22,400 feet and to the east 
of the pass, the dividing ridge into Tibet has an elevation of about 
one thousand feet above tbo pass. The continuation northwards 
of the transverse ridge from Nanda-devi is broken in one place to 
admit of the passage of the Girthi river to MalAri. 

But little inferior to this cluster of peaks in magnitude or 

Badriuiti. group. magnificence is the great group, including 

Badrinath, Kediirnith and Gangotri, which 
lie to the,west of Nanda-devi. It is in all not leas than thirty 
miles in length and contains the Satopant peaks having an eleva¬ 
tion of 23,240, 21,991, 22,060 and 22,388 feet respectively ; then 
the Kunaling peaks at the glacier sources of tlio Vishnuganga, 
20,038 and 21,226 feet, and connecting with the Badrindth or Chan- 
khamba peaks further aouth-west by two peaks 23,424 and 23,063 
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feet high. The Badriuath peaks, trom east to west have an elova- 
iion of 22,901, 23,619 and 32,395 feet respectively, and duo east 
uf them ii N-ilikanta, having an elevation of 21,713 feet To ihn 
west of the Badrin&th group are the Kharcho Khand and Bharat 
Khand peaks above Kedaroalh, 21,695 aud 23,844 feet respectively, 
continued further west in a ridge to the Bhigiralhi orownod bj' a 
dozen peaks having an elevation of over 30,000 feet On the eastern 
slope of the Kunaling peaks above mentioned lie the great glaciers 
Bhagat Kharak and S.itopaut, which are the sources of the holy 
stream flowing by Badrinath, and on the western slope of liio si.;ni> 
peaks lies the great glacier which gives the GaumuhJi above Guii- 
gotri. To the north of Gangotri the peaks between it and liio 
Tibetan water>parting form a continuation of those at the Maua 
pass : here we have three peaks above 22,000 feet, throe aboro 
21,000, and three above 20,000 feet. So that in this magnificent 
cluster we have of measured peaks four above 23,000 ; nine above 
22,000, eleven above 21,000, and eight above 20,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, in a tract about 26 miles from north to south and 
30 miles from east to west. 

The othsr gronps of snowy peaks to which attention has to be 

drawn, though in themselves of vast proper* 
** i ions, assume a secondary importance when 

compared with the groups which we have just described. Amongst 
them may be mentioned the Jainnotri group, including Baiularpuncli 
to the west in Tihri and whicli is also u place of pilgrimage to 
the devout. The group includes one peuk which rises above 
21,090 feet and three others exoeediug 20,000 feet. Next comes 
the ridge separating tbo MHiia from the Niti valleys culminating 
in Kamet already mentioned and having five peaks from north to 
south with an altitude of 23,862 (Miiua) 21,198,20,094 (liataban), 
21,747, and 22,141 feet respectively. In eastern Kumann, east of 
the Nanda-devi group, we have the Pancha>chuli group between 
the Qori and the Dhauli, with pouks^aving an altitnde from west 
to east of 22,661, 20,700, 20,783,21,114 and 19,923 foot, and again 
the ridge to the north between the Dhauli and the Kuthi-Yunkli 
marked by a number of peaks above 20.000 feet 'and culininaling 
in the great peak of Yirgnajnng above BudHi in Byans, having an 
elevation of 20,455 feet. The great clnsiers of snowy peaks divide 
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the great river basins from each other and the smaller groups 
divide sections of the great rirer basins from each other ; thus 
Nanda*devi separates the Kali from the Ganges system ; tho 
)rirgnajung and Pancha-chuli minor group separate affluents of 
the Kili from each other ; the Kamet minor ridge separates afflu¬ 
ents of the Alaknanda from eaoh other, whilst tho Badriaftth-Gan- 
gotri group separates the Alaknaoda basin from that of the 
Bhdgirathi^. 

Wo shall now turn to the river basins, but as each of the more 
^ important rivers has a separate notice onr 

observations will be very brief. The K61i 
{q,v.) on the oast has its true source in the Knthi-Yttukti 
which joins the KilapAni (q.v.) river and takes the name of Kill. 
The Knthi river has a south-easterly course to its junction with 
the K&li, when both turn suddenly south-west and attain a direc¬ 


tion nearly *at right angles to the water-parting ridgo. Next 
comes the Dhauli (q.v.) and then the Gori (q.v.) both with a simi¬ 
lar south-easterly direction meeting the Kali almost at right- 
angles. Next comes the Sarju (q.v.) with a similar south¬ 
easterly conrie after taking its great bend at Dageswar. The 
minor streams which form affluents of these greater tributaries 
observe tho same rule and fall into their principal streams at right 
angles to their course: such are the Qiiniti, eastern R6mgangaaud 
Ladbiya. The remotest feeders of the Alaknanda are to bo found 
in the Kiogadh or Laphkcl and Laukn streams rising at the foot of 
the Bilchha and Kingri-bingri passes. These run at right angles to 
the water-parting line, here running north, and join the eastern 
Dhauli at right angles and both pursue a course to the south-west 
along the north-western slopcof tho Nanda-devicluster until checked 
by the Kamet ridge, round which it sweeps to the junction with the 
Vishniiganga (q.v.) at Vishnuprayfig, after which conies tho great 
bend almost due south as far as Karnprnydg. The Alaknanda 

* Th« follrtwinif arp the local tcrint io eomiDon use for hills and moDo- 
taini -.—galli. uaflrow path or pa«s ; pAdtior khvl, a monnUiin pats ; |MfAar, dkiwga, 
a stone i patdti, slate ; ddsi, qunitr or white-rock •, dhira.n high mouatain range ; 
dandit, a ridget a apnr; a peak ; dAd4, open crest of a hill; adspa, 
ioi, fort or pcaked-crest of a hill ; hba, a peak ; riAri, a aoiall peak ; pdika, aide 
of a hill t kurkmn, bare side of a hill usually with a southern aspect; M, a 
prscipice ; kipkmr^ steep and rocky side of a hill; Asrdfa, sloping tide of a bill 
ending In a precipice ; poira, landslip, av.alaDche ; AAaa, a mine ; cAiaa, a pass or 
gorge : Aed, iUep aidi of a bill; «m or raiM, a lawn, and As/, a ravine. 
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here receives the Pindar (j.v.) almost at right angles on its left 
bank and takes a course socith>\vest to Hardwar, receiving the Mnu- 
d4kini [q.v.) and Dbagirathi {q.v.) on tbo right bank. All these 
rivers run in oblique course to their junction with the main drainage 
channel. The J4dh-Qanga flowing at right angles from the Tibetan 
water-parting on the north is met by ther Blnfgirathi flowing at 
right anglesfrom its water-parting on the east and the united streams 
have a course for some distance south-west until thev.nro turned 
again to the south-east. The minor river basins have been sulhciontly 
noticed already. If we roughly divide into four nearly equal parts 
the longitudinal range that extends across Kumaon and Garhw4i to 
the south of the Sarju and Pindar rivers, the most western ond 
near Dudatoli, the middle near Bhatkot and tho eastern near 
J4geswar, and if we draw threo transverse lines from these points 
to the plains we shall roughly mark out the basin of the Ramganga 
on the west and that of the Kosi on the east. Tbo western bound¬ 
ary of the R&raganga basin being conterrpinous with the eastern 
boundary of the Ganges system and the eastern boundary of the Kosi 
system being conterminous with the western boundary of the K41i 
system. The outer longitudinal range at a distance of ton to fifteen 
miles from the plains is broken through by the Kosi and Riimganga. 
The eastern portion of the ridge turns the Ladhiya into tho K41i 
and the western portion turns the Nyurinto the Ganges. It would 
be unprofitable to follow all the minor ramifleoiions, all of which 
are laid out on the same plan, and what is true of the hills as a 
whole is true of each of tho component parts of each basin down 
to the smallest stream^ 

There aro no plains in Kumaon proper; ns a rule, tbo base of 

^ one mountain touches the baso of tbc next. 

Waste Isnda. , . , * . * 

leaving space only for a torrent between. 

Valleys some miles in length, but rarely so much as half a mile in 

*Tht following Tocabttlsrf will in some meMorc explain tbr local nomen- 
elatare for the river ejstems U applied to any great river; madi to a loiall 

riven or to a atream end itn glen; yadhtra or yodne to a rivulet; ramli 
(ran io the DhShar) to one flowing only in the raina ; ehhlro or thhinekara, a water- 
fell t muguro or dAtfron, on artifleiel spent of water; bkdmko or ekkoiyo, a spring ; 
fkadda, a river swamp in the Bhibar; nea/o. a covered well ; pokkur, a tank ; kkal, 
a pond ; tdl, a lake ; Ai/« (gU in the Bhibor), a water-distributing ebanoel from • 
cenel; frda, an embankment for a kdlot ‘ekt^dmlo, dob or dobara are small nae/as not 
built up ; domoto or dmmaula it the praydga or confloenoe of two streams ; h»gar, or 
bvyr, lend lying along the bed of streams usosllj tbs site of a haraiof eAdt. 
Gas. X., chapter IV., pages 169-900. 
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br<*ailth, exist in some parts of the district—-the Kaijnath valley ill 
Katyiir, the Soinoswar valley of the Kosi, the valley of the Kali, 
These valleys are for the most part undulating, and are usu¬ 
ally irrigated and hi<;hly cultivated. The Bh^bar tract is one Ion;; 
plain indented with spurs jutting out from the lower hills,-and cul¬ 
tivated wherever irrigation can be practised. The waste lands of 
this tract are estimated at 500 s(}uare miles, and both here and in 
the lulls such eucourugeincot has been given to cultivators to 
bring fresh lands {nauubdd) under tillage that very considerable 
progress iu this direction has been made of late years. Culturable 
waste in Kuinaon, however, is neither extensive nor good of its 
kim!; nearly all the laud has been demarcated within the boundaries 
of sumo village or another, and but little remains unclaimed that 
can be made use of. In Garhwal, however, there are certain tracts 
reserved by Government which are said to bo available for tea- 
plantaiions and the like, and information on this subject can be 
obtained from the Senior Assistant Commissioner iu charge of 
Garhwttl at l’4ori. The Commissioner reports that, so far as Ku- 
maoii is concerned, it would be hotter for an intending tea-planter 
to purchase a village with extensive pasturage ground than to 
attempt high cultivation on a small area, where manure iu sufficient 
quantity is not procurable. Small villages with large tracts of 
jungle attached might bo purchased iu Kali Kuinaon, Gangoli, 
Jthyatiirau, hud other parts. 

Cuimuunicatiuns iu general are sufficiently noticed under the 

article GauuwAi.. The new railway from 

Cotumuuirations. mi vt • • m i i • • i 

Bareilly to Nairn lal must revolutionise the 

communications in the lower hills and make valuable tracts which 
the difficulty of carriage had rendered of little value. The follow¬ 
ing list of the roads, imperial and local, and the distances between 
places of some note with the aid of the map will give all the 
practical information required regarding roads in Kumaon :— 

Bridged. 

Partly bridged. 

Not bridged. 

Partly bridged. 


Frjiu 

To 

jN umber 
Dtilca. 

Almnra 

Imperial ruadt. 
^oiiirswiir M* 

19 

Boiiie»Mnr ... 

t)^^aldau> 

SI 

0«araliai 

Ganai 

104 

Gniiii 

liliiiRidli&r 

i'l 

Bimungiir 

Dhikuh - ... 

7 
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I*roin 

To 

Number 

ol 

tinier. 

Krraarka. 



Itiiprrial reads.—(con- 






cliidetl). 




Dliiktili 


Khitiiiia ... 

3SJ 

Biidged. 

Bbaiiiskhet 


Dwaraliat 

l-.t| 


»* 

Ditto 

• •• 

Da\t.ill>ag 

]U( 


ft 

y^lincira 

. .. 

Lolmghai ... 

6 a* 

Parth 

Ba«tiyn 

, , 

Ditto 

3t>l 

Bridged. 

l.oliachat 

. , 

Pitliuragarli 

274 


Ditto. 

Aliiiuni 


Ditto ... 

66 

Partly bridged 

Cliurani; 

• •• 

Devidhura 

16 

Bridged. 

Ainiora 


llaldwiini ... 

43 


11 

){aa)f(«r 

... 

Nairn Tul 

13 


»» 

Alniora 

• .. 

Ditto Mii Kbairua, 

314 


ft 

Nniiii 'J al 

• •• 

Kaladbuugi 

16 



KalailhGiigi 

• • • 

G.ii]mi 

7 


M 

Naiui Tdl 

• •• 

Lal-kua 

S6 





Total imperial roads ... 

4C<J} 









Somc'.war 


Bagfswar ... 

ir.i 

Bridged 

Baijnatli 

• •• 

Ditto 

13 

r.-irily bridged 

Somi'swnr 


Dw.iraliat 

14 


tf 

Gan.'ii 

•• 

I'iiiiuwakliil 

7i 


9f 

Ditto 


MbnI 

7* 


Undgcd. 

Mfcsi 

... 

.SMiiii-khot 

lf.4 


Partly budged. 

Ditto 


D'^nialiiit 

164 


• 1 

Ditto 

• •# 

ltli!ki3:isaiii 

la* 

Biiii<:cd. 

Bbikijasain 

• •• 

.Miililn 


Purlh liriilged. 

11 iihlin 

• • • 

Dikliiili (iron-biidgt), 

fit 

Nut 111 idged. 

Jvhairna 

B«a 

itjiiikiMt 

if.| 


Budged. 

Raiiiktu't 


liwlrolial 

14 


• r 

Chainiiuwat 


I’barka 



Not bridged 

Alniora 


Lofieswar 


1 

Partiv bridged 

Bova Thai 

• •• 

Ditto 

^■31 

1 

Not bridged 

Beiiinag 

* »* 

Alniora ... 


Pauly brniged. 

^ava Thai 


Pithoragarh 


1 

Not budged. 

A'lkot 


Dll to 


1 

Partly bridged. 

.IhuUgliut 

• •• 

Ditto 


1 

• » 

Dliiiwali 

• •• 

niiim Tal 

6 


Not bridged. 

Ditto 

• •• 

•D'uli 

* 


• 1 

Baitalghat 


Itaiiikliet ... 

16 


9* 

1>} irinhit 


|{aiil..het 

n 


Bridged. 

llawnlh.ig 

• •• 

Rsitr'.war via Binsar, 

21 


E’artly bridged 

i{»gt?»v»ar 

• •• 

R.ipkfit 

14 


II 

llawalbftg 

• • * 

'I'.ikiiia ... 

• 12 


Not bridged. 

JV1 iihfin 


Maiubula 

7 


Partly bridged. 

Kapkot 

• a • 

y’liid.iri 

37 

•i 


Ditto 

• • ■ 

Miin'.van ... 




Milani 

• «« 

1 Ditto 

40 



'J hal 


j A ••• 

24 



J)itto 


, 1 <Mm 

14 


Bhotiya path. 

Ditto 


rili.alta. ... 

.0 


. bridged over the 

Ben mug 

••• 

t Cliaukori 

9 


larger strecisa. 

Aakol 


1 MnncTaii ... 

30 



Ditto 

• aa 

1 Djrni .1 

.66 



Ditto 

• • • 

j BtSfis ... 

58 



Ditto 

• •• 

1 Cii.iiidlna 

( 

63 

a 




' Tol.il milea of local 






i rosil.. 

818 
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lioutea in Kumaon. 


Stage. 



Ditttance. 

Bctnarka. 

1. Almoba to 

Takula ... 

PiNDARI. 


I.S 

Baniya, bungalow. 

Bigeawar 


»aa 

11 

Ditto. 

Kapkot ... 


tea 

13 

Ditto. 

Lwirkhet 


a aa 

9 

Ditto. 

Dbakuri ... 


aaa 

7 

Ditto. 

Khati 


• • • 

7 

Ditto. 

Diw&li .. 


aaa 

a 

Ditto. 

Bhurkiya 

aa# 

aa a 

5 

Ditto. 

Piodari ... 


aaa 

S 

Ditto. 

a. Aumoba TO Milaii. 
Kapkot ... 

aaa 

40 

As in Ko I. 

Khftrbugr 

• •• 

aaa 

4 


Sh&iiia M. 

• ae 

aaa 

8 

Baniya. 

Tcjainbngr 

Ma 

aaa 

8 

Ditto. 

Jim 


aaa 

10 


Munayiri 

aaa 

aaa 

IS 

Ditto. 

Niluni Tlialkot 

... 

aaa 

8 


Kargari ... 


aaa 

8 


Bo»uJiy&r 

a«e 

a a 

A 


Martolt-Laapa 

a«a 

aaa 

10 


Milam ... 

..a 

aaa 

» 

Bbotiya shop. 

3 ALMORA TO riTHOBAOABH. 
Panuwa Naula 

lA 

Baniya, bungalow. 

Bnini 



11 

Ditto 

Gangolt Hat 

• • • 

• aa 

I'l 

Ditto 

B4iia 

a aa 

aaa 

11 

Ditto. 

I'lthorNhgarb 

tea 

aaa 

u 

Baniya. 

Jhbiagbat 

... 

aaa 

14 

1. Milam to Tidct. 
MIIrdi ... .M 

aaa 

lai 

Aa in No. 9. 

Btielong ... 

aa« 

aaa 

7 

Bnd road, gradual ascent. 

Topidiinga 

•M 

aaa 

9 

CroBB Dniadhura. 

Kyung.'-r... 

a.« 

... 

9 

Across Jainti paBS 

lhajaii? ... 

..r 

... 

6 

Huudes on road to GjaoiniB. 

5. riTIIOBACABH TO DaBMA. I 

Satg.arh .. ... ... 

10 

Road good. 

A»kot (OcwaJ) 

• •• 

... 

13 

Deaceut to Charneagar, short 

Baluwukot 


aaa ' 

10 

steep ascent, then deaennt to 
Dcwal. 

Descent to Gori, crossed by anaga 

Hhaichuta 


aaa 

9 

along right bank of Kill. 

Rood pretty good, fairly lerel. 

lielagar ... 


aaa 

8 

Houses left at JAmo. 

Khugulli... 

a • * 

M* 

7 

Ascent to Kliela: descent to Dhaa" 

Dur ... * 

a a a 

aaa 

7 

li river. 

Cross the river serrnl timan mod 

Sclaghat ... 


aaa 

7 

ascend by Sobulo. 

Descent to river and uprighi 

OO a«» 

••• 

a a a 

9 

bank nroaaing glacier. 

Crou river at Oo. 

Khiroling 

• M 

— 

6 

Take Orewood from Go. 

Hawai ... 

• •• 

•m 

. fi 

In Bandea. 
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Stag®. 


Diatane®. 

R®iaarka 

6. PiTBoaaoAaa to Br ans, 
Rolagir ... .M 

a® a 

60 

Aa m preceding. 

BOM ... 

•M 

aaa 

6 

Aeceni to Kela then very steep 

Oalagir ... 

9m 


10 

descent to sicetit from Dhanll 
bridge to Dhnnidliar. 

UndulHtiiig. descent. 

Bajaogar 

••• 

aa® 

a 

Steep ascent and descent orer 

Bndhi 


aa« 

a 

Nir]>&iii.> a liill. 

Bad road with atcps in places. 

Oarbiya ... 


• • • 

4 

Ariangcinenta for crosaiog pnasea 

Kilapini... 



••• 

made here. 

Up eastern branch of K6U. 

Donnkung 

999 

.. . 

aaa 

Foot of jLipu psu. 

Takiakhar 

•99 

• aa 

a*® 

Uundes. 

7. Almora to Askot. 
Dhawalchioa 

• •a 

131 

Bantya. 

LnkhtoU ... 

999 

Ma 

19| 

Ditto. 

Beninig ... 

aa • 

aaa 

u* 

Ditto. 

Butter ... 

• aa 

• a a 

10 

Ditto. 

Bit 


aaa 

10 


Aakot 

••• 

aa. 

6 



Ollier routes are as follows 


From 

To 

Miles. 

From 

To 

1 

i 

1 

rithoragarh 

a®® 

Jhulsgbat 


14 

Alinnra 

' Bngeswsr 

a®® 

27 






l>itlo ... 

1 'Ihiil 

a a a 

69 

Ditto 

• a. 

Almora 


£5 

Ditto ... 

I K.-ipkot 

• •• 

41 

Ditto 

• •. 

Thai 

* • a 

'»! 

1 lit to ... 

1 I'liiiiiiri 


77 

Ditto 

••• 

Askot 

• aa 

21} 

Ditto ... 

1 ?5-'iiit swar 

••• 

I8J 

Ditto 

aa* 

Nilam 

• Sa 

64 

Ditto ... 

j Khninia 


so 

Ditto 

a®® 

Clisudsns 

a a a 

67J 

Ditto ... 

1 It&niedr 

a a a 

19 

Ditto 

a* • 

Irarina 

aa® 

■1(51 

Ditto ... 

Da ii'i.hst 

• •a 

26 

Ditto 

••• 

Kata 

99* 


Ditto ... 

G.iiiai 

••® 

66 

That 

a * * 

A>knt 

®aa 

15 

Ditto ... 

I li'vidliijr® 

• •a 

99 

Ditto 

• aa 

Itarcclihfna 

a a a 

4S 

Dimo 

I’yur* 

••a 

7 

Ditto 

*•• 

Higcswar 

• •• 

32 

DcviJIiiiti . 

I’ll 'irkivs 


12 

Ditto 

« a • 

'I’ejani 

•a« 

1 1 

huint Tal 

R'liiibugb 

• a a 

11 

Gsdsi 

• •• 

Bbikiya 

• • • 

2o 

Ditto .. 1 

Il.il'tw/mi 

••• 

I® 

Ditto 

..a 

]>tgliat 

a a • 

17 

Di'fo ... ' 

Kiilndhiingi 

• a* 

16 

Deghit 


Md*i 

• aa 

e 

Ditto ... 

BsiuiiSjfar 

• •• 

3* 

Baseswsr 

aaa 

Hi.walhdg 

• aa 

2i 

Dil'o ... 

h li.iitna 

• a* 

11 

Dilio 

aa • 

So'iicswar 

• • • 

15 

Ditto .. 

It'inigar 


18 

Ditto 

• aa 

BHijnath 

aaa 

12 

Ditto . . 

Slijoi J'al 

• •• 

19 

Ditto 

• •• 

G wilil.-im 

aaa 

20 

J^ll'O ... 

Rinikbet 

a a a 

36 

Someswar 

• aa 

Msjhkali 

• a« 

134 

Ditto ... 

Pyiirii 

• •• 

96 

Ditto 


Oivirsbit 

a • • 

14 

Ditio 

Morsdabad 


«4 

Ditto 

• •• 

Baijiiath 

... 1 

12 

Rliiiii r lil .. 

BanihliT 

a*. 

6 

Rinikhet 

• aa 

Dwiialiat 

... 1 

14 

D 1 IM 

Raoig jr 

i 

a®. j 

9 

Ditto 

• • > 

Khaii tin. 

1 

• a. 1 

12 

Loh'iii.at ... 

Ptborncarh 


27 

Ditto 

• •• 

Betalgliat 


17 

Dilto 

Pliatkiya 


9 

Gurji_\ .1 

• aa 

kl nil an 

..a 

6 

Cb.iriip iwni, 

Thai ki>a 

— i 

9 

Barimleo 

••• 

Banhasa 

a®a 

in 

Ditto ... 

Lolinp'iiat 


6 

Ditto 

••• 

Cborgaliys 


29 

Ditto ... 1 

Biruideo 

... i 

1 

3® 


53 
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The climate varies according to the elevation, from the anflfocat- 

ing and deadly soltriness of the 6b4bar to 
the perennial snow of the Himalaya. At 
Almora in the sdmmer months the thermometer reads about 80*^ 
to 86® in the shade and at Naiui Tal from 75® to 82®. During the 
coldest part of the winter months Almora has an average of about 
40® and Naini Tid about 32®, but it is not unpleasant and the bright 
sun renders the cold little felt. Taking the average rainfall for the 
years 1800-61 to 1870*71, the records show sixty inches, but it 
naturally varies very much in localities but a few marches distant 
from each other. Naini Tal receives doable the rainfall that Almora 
has owing to its situation on the southern face of the Gilgar range, 
which attracts the rain-clouds and precipitates their moisture. 
The following table shows the rainfall for eleven years iu in¬ 
ches • 



As a rule so nunth in the year passes wiihoat rsla failioff is some psrt of the 
district. The rainy season commences about the middle of June and lasts up to 
the end of September. A winter fall of a few days' duration occurs in January, 
which becomes snow on the hills and rain in the ralleys. Some years pass 


without any snow : the natives consider that they have reason to expect a snowy 
season every third year at ail elevations above 5,000 feet. When it falls, it never 


lies (mt on the mountoia-tops and ridges, and not even there except tiiey be very 
lofty or deuscly covered with forests. On the G&gsr r.ingc, which rises on the 
southern frontier to an elevation of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet, snow occaeional- 
Ij lies so late ae the middle of May. There dues not appear to have been any sys¬ 
tematically accurate obeervatione respecting the limit of perpetual uongelstiun, 
except those taken by General Stracbey. From these it appears that the hcigliis 
crowned with perpetual snow extend from the 77th to the 81st degree of east 
longitude, and are confined wllbiu a tmlt of thirty-five miles in breadth, between 
the 301b and SSnd degrees of north latitude.> 


* Oo the rontroversj os to the limits of perpetual snow see Hutton, CoL 
J. N. U. IV, x;5: J. A. 8 . Ben. TUI, 181 (Webb): XYJII, S87, 186. 094, 0S4; 
XVI. 794 i XVtl (j) 203 ; XIX, SSO (Strschcy). 
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The reMilti of his obserTstinitM furtlicr show that the snow limit which realsta 
the effect of summer, recedes to a higher allltude on the northern or Tibetan 
slope of the mountnins than on the snatliern or Indian aide, haring an elevation 
on the former of 18,500 feet, while on the latter it is permanentlj maintained at 
abont 15,500 above tlie sea-level. From the olosc of the periodical raius to the 
beginning of Febraary, the atmosphere is wonderfully transparent and btillicnt, 
so that the seeming distance of objects is far less than the real. From the begin¬ 
ning of March, the distant peaks of the Himalaya become daily obscured by 
clouds about noon; and thongh this effect is frequently cleared away for a short 
time by transient falls of rain, it generally increases with the increasing heat of 
the season, until the haze becomes imperetrsble to vision at the distance of a mile. 
This obscuration of atmosphere is not attributable solely to aqueous vapour, but 
appears to be the result also of dust, as the high westerly wind prevailing at the 
time ia harsh and dry, and dnring the nights, which are calm and haay, vegetables, 
and other objects exposed to the air, become covered with a light earthy matter. 
The malaria which produces such an effect in the Tarit extends into the depress¬ 
ed rich valleys oo the bauks of rivers, and generally into all places of low eleva¬ 
tion. Captain Herbert says : ** In the beds of the different rivers there arc, as 
might be expected, various spots of a limited extent and of safflcieni evenness of 
surface to be always objects of interest to the oultivator, though from their 
smailiiess scarcely entitled to the dennmination of valleys. These sputs generally 
occur in so advanced part of the rivers* course ; arnl being, therefore, the lowest 
places in the inounraius, are necessarily the hottest. In general they are 
fertile, yet are all considered more or less unhealthy, particularly at the breaking 
up of the rains; and when narrower than usual, so notoriously subject to the 
aieal or jungle-fever as to be entirely neglected : instances oocur in the beds of the 
Sarju and Esll : but where the width is rather greater, or the surrounding monn- 
toina not too lofty, they form the most pnpnlous, the most productive, and the 
most bcantifnl spots within the moantains ’’ The character of the climate of 
Kiiipaon by Traill IS decidedly unfaronrable, and he gives a very formidable list 
of diseases as resulting from ita influence - fevers, remittent and .utrrmittent, con¬ 
tagious and typhus exhibiting the remarkably rapid and rosligoHi . features of the 
plague : small-pox, rheumatism, severe in character and common in its attacks; 
cuUtueous diseases, universal; mattal or serious affections of the bowels, spleen, and 
lungs; dropsy and atone. Goitre or bronchooelc is also prevalent in some places. 
Sec, however, under ' Medical’ further on. Kiimaou il subject to earthquakes. 
McClelland records eight that occurred between 1831 and 1835. The most severe 
was that of 1803. which destroyed many temples end honses. In 1851 One caused 
considerable demage at Almora; in 1871 a ahock was felt at Naini Tal and again 
in 188U an earthquake was, probably, the immediate cause of the disastrous land¬ 
slip of that year. 

The productions of the district—animal, vegetable, and mineral 
—have been noticed in the preceding voiames and need not be re¬ 
ferred to here: so we shall proceed at once to the people and the 
local fiscal history, including tenures an<l vill.ige administration, 
also the income of the district from laud-revenue, excise and 
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stamps and the medical and educational statistics which have not 
been before noticed. 

In 1821, Mr. Traill estimated the population of Enmaon, at 6‘5 

per house, to amount to 164,000 souls. 

Population. 

The next enumeration took place in 1852, 
when the total population was shown as 360,011 souls (169,808 
females), of whom 81,796 were boys. Next comes the enumera* 
tion at settlement during 1863'6S, which shows a total population 
numbering 394.922 souls, of whom 118,943 were men, 8?,936 were 
boys, and 186,044 were females, giving an increase of 9‘2 per 
cent, over the enumeration of the previous decade. The figures do 
not apparently include the Bhdbar portion, for, comparing the total 
of the census records of 1872 with the portion recorded ns appli¬ 
cable to Riimaon of the settlement report, the figures for the latter 
are 406,042 souls, of whom 213,975 (97,268 boys) were males and 
192.067 were females. The figures for the whole of Kumaon, in¬ 
cluding the Bh4bar, for the .same year wore 432,576 (201,677 
females). In 1881 the population of the whole of Kumaon num¬ 
bered 493,611 souls, of whom 232,587 were females. Distributed 
according to religion there were 479,948 Hindus (228,268 females); 
11,261 Musnlni&ns (3,750 females); Christians 2,646 (663 females), 
Buddhists. 87 (43 females), and Jainas, 103. Tiiere were 5,148 
villages with 70,245 houses and three towns with 2,719 honses, the 
urban population numbering 19,950 souls. The occupations of the 
mal»-8 (•2t)l,05ii will be noticed h.ereafter; but the fact that 150,704 
were recorded as agriculturists and 12,423 as labourers suffi- 
cieutly stamp Kumaon as being pre*eniiQently an agricultural 
districL 

T1 e population of Kumaon f493,641) and Garhw41 (345,629) 
numbei 839,270 souls, and of these 823,134 are Hindus, 13,338 
are Musalm^ns, and 2,798 are Christians. Bnt very few of the 
Musalmins and Native Christians are uaMvea of the bills, and for. 
praetic,ai purposes the entire population of tliese hills may be classed 
as Hindu. They may be farther sol>*divided into (1) the abori¬ 
ginal or at least long settled tribes of Khasiya Brahmans and Rij- 
puts and their followers, the Doras; (2) the Hindu immigrants 
from the plains belonging to all classes ; (3) the Tibetan immigrants 
in the Dhoi\va tracts ; and (4) mixed classes. It is more convenient 
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for nt to follow the usual division into Brahmans, R&jputs, Banijas 

and others, and oommeneing with the Brnhmnns we find them re> 

_ . corded as numbering 108,283 souls in Ku- 

Brahmans. - , ... 

maun in 1872, of whom a numerous hat is 

given. Those suh<divisions numbering over one thousand members 

each are Bhats, 2,494; Gnjrdtis, 1,003; Joshis, 6,557; Kabdw&ls, 

2,716; Kunanjiyas, 17,208; Khntkhulas, 1,072; Muharfishtras, 

2,496; Pdndes, 4,780; Sirasutis, 6,703; Tiwaris, 3,641 ; and unspe* 

cified, evidently including the Kliasiyas, 44,122. The census of 

1881 shows 204,994 Brahmans without further distinction. 

Amongst the immigrants may be noted the Pants^ Pindes, Joshis, 

Tewiris, Upfidhyas and Pathuks. 

The Pants ascribe their origin to Maharashtra or the Mahr&tha 

(Konkan) country. They belong to the Bh&radvfij, Par&aara and 

Vasishta gotrat and the M4dbyandiniya $dkha. The Pants state that 


Paou. 


some twenty-one generations ago their an¬ 
cestor Jaideo came to Ktimaon and obtained 


from the B4ja of the time a grant of Uparora in Qangoli. In the 
tenth generation his descendants divided into four branches, named 
after Sbann, 8rin:ith, Nfithu and Bhindfis. Sharm became a phy¬ 
sician, Brin^th the spritual preceptor of the B4ja, N4thu a teacher 
of Panrfinik theology and Bhaudds a soldier. The last mentioned 
acquired in camp and court a habit of eating flesh like bis Khasiya 
soldiers and his descendants retain the custom. But the others con¬ 


fined themselves to vegetable food, as their present representatives 
do, and even oblige their wives who come from flesh-eating clans, 
like the Tividris and Joshis, to do the same. The Bharadvdj Pants 
intermarry with Tripdihis or Tiwdris, Joshis and Pdndes. They 
rarely marry Pants of the two other gotrai and their customs and 
habits and manner of eating and drinking resemble those of other 
hill Brahmans. Their favourite object of worship is the Vaishnavi 
Sdkti. The Bharmis are found in Uparora or Uprnrha in patti 
Barhdon, Kumnlta, Jdjut, Agar, Clibakhata, Dhari, Malannj and 
Bairafi; the Srindthns in Tilari, Pdiidekhola and Agardon; 
the Ndtbnis in Dubhdikhet, JiuH and Silauti, and the Bbanddsis ia 
Byunarakot, Garaun, Bhatgaon, Dhanauli and Khatanli. The most 
remarkable of the Bhdudusis was Pnrukhoftam Pant, the general 
who won Sira for Budra Chand and lost his life in an atteoipi on 
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Garhw&l.* They say that his arms are still concealed in un 
inaccessible cave on the precipice near Sfrakot. His descendant, 
Kudradatta, is the native gentleman to whom ] am most indebted 
for my notes on local matters in Kumaon. The ancestor of the 
Vasisht gotra, Sabhu by name, is said to have come from Doti about 
the same time as Jaideo. They are found principally in Agardon, 
Waliia and Kurkoti. Tbo Vashisht and Parasara Pants cat flesh 
and intermarry with the same castes as the Bh&radviij Pants, whose 
customs and worship theirs too resemble. The Mankoti Rajas of 
Gangoli chose their principal servants from amongst these Pants.* 
The Pdndes aro said to have come from Kot Kangra and from 
the plains. Tho latter obtained employment as rasoyas or suporin- 
tendents of the RAja’s food arrangements and the former as purohits 
or spiritual directors. Tho gotraa are the Gautam, Bharadvdj, 

Vatsa-Bhdrgava, Kasyapa, Parasara, Ac.; 
the pravara is Tripravara and Panchpravara 
and the adkha Mddhyandiniya. They marry with the Joshis, Loh4> 
nis, Pants, Pathaks, Tiwiiris, Kauy&ls and others. Sometimes 
they marry in thoir own cUn, bat not in the same gotra. Many of 
their sub-divisions are named after the villages received by their 
ancestors to hold free of revenue. Some oat animal food and some 
do not, and all aro worshippers of Siva, Vishnu and their Sdktis. 
They appear to have come to Kumaon at about the same time the 
Pants came and were employed with tho Bbhts and Joshis by Som 
Chand.® The Muduliya Piindes of the Kaiiatijiya sub-division were 
kdmddrs or courtiers. The ancestor of the Gautam Pdodes came 
from Kangra in the time of Thohar Chand and are fonnd in P4nde< 
khola, Chb&mi, Hdt and Chhachdr. They worship the Kotkangra 
Devi from Jwdlamnkhi and were favourites with Rudra Chand. The 
founder of the Yatsa-Bh&rgava gotra, by name Brahma, came to 
Kumaun from Kangra as physician to Sons&r Chand, from whom 
he received Pdrkoti, and hence the name P&rkotiya often given to 
this branch.* Six generations after Brahma, came Mdgh Pdnde, 
who had five sons:—Kolu, whose decendants settled in Sira; Dasa- 
rath, who settled in Majhera; Devi Ballabh, who emigrated to Anfip* 
shabr in the Bolaudshahr district; Balmik, who remained in P&r- 
koti, and Run war, who settled in Shor. The Bbdradv&j gotm came 
* OtS. XL SSI. «««• * 4»6, 5S7, 837. > Om. XI , SOI. 
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from the plains and call themselves Kanaujiyas. They are also 
called Semaltiyas or Shimaltiyas from the village of that name, 
which is also derived from Sresthamandala, the kitchen, their office 
being that of rauoya or purveyor and cook. They are now found 
in Pacbira, Ghh4mi, Fichhauri, M4nili and iSemalti and furnish 
priests to the temple of Triyugi in B4geswar. The Kiiayapa goira 
olaims descent from two Kanaujiya Brahmans, hroihers named 
Sinha and Narsinha, who took service with a Khasiya Raja as pu- 
rohit and raaoya respectively. The docendants of Sinha are found 
in Bairti, Bhadkot, Ganwdr, Khargoli and Pipaltdmla in P41i, and 
those of Narsinha in Pdndegaon, Silauti, Barakheri, Basgaon and 
F41ari in the Chhakhdta parganah. Bhawdnipati I’ande of Bairti 
distingnisbed himself in the persecutions under Kalyun Chand.^ 
The JosMs, though hardly ranked as Brahmans in the plains, 
have attained in the hills by long prescription a claim to be consi¬ 
dered Brahmans and intermarry with Pants, Pdndes, Tiwidis and 

others. They are by occupation astrologers 
and horoscope-makers, but large numbers 
now chiefly affect government service or agriculture. The census 
of 1872 shows over 16,000 of them in the North-Western Provinces 
arranged amongst ‘othercastes ’ and some4,000 under ‘Brahmans,* 
so that their position in the plains is very ill-defined ; they have 
severalyotros,—G4rgya, BhdradvdJjUpamanyu, KdsyapM,and Angi- 
ras. They belong to the Mddhyandiniya takha and claim to be of the 
Kanaujiya division. Their practices are much like those of the 
clans with whom they intermarry. The Garggotri Joshis claim 
descent from Sudbanidbi, who was one of the Chautara Brahmans 
employed by Som Cband.’ He said to have been a Chaube (!) 
of Dundiakhera in Ondb. Their principal occupation ever since 
has been Government service and they accept neither gifts nor 
offerings of food on the occasion of ceremonies unless from relatives. 
They are now found in Jhijdr, Shilakhola, Digoli, Kot^^4lgaon, 
Kallaun, and Oligaon. They assume to themselves the title of diwdn 
The Angiras Joshis claim descent from a P4nde of Khor in Kanauj, 
who came to Rumaon on a pilgrimage to Badrindth and then 
obtained employment as an astrologer and the village of Seren in 
Kaiy^> free of revenue. From thenoe his desceudants spread over 
»Oas..XI, S84, fSS. * Gas. 11. SOS. 
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the district t<> Gallic Sarp, Chaura, M4la, Kapkot, GaDkot, Kba- 
kboli, Haneti, Khari, Palyura, Mahioari and to Hifasinoli in Garb- 
w&l. They continned for a long time to perform simple priestly 
fanctions, bat in tbe troubles wbicli arose on the accession of Trimal 
Chaod* in 1()26A.D., they sncceeded in obtaining a share of state 
oflSoes and have never since failed to be represented in government 
service. Service and agricnltnre are the occnpations of tbe division to 
tbe present day. They also call themselves dtudn$. Tbe Joshis of the 
Upamanyn gotra claim descent from a Misra of Diptiya. They say 
that some of his descendants became P&ndes and those that devoted 
themselves to astrology beeame Joshis. Birbhadra of this division 
obtained employment from the Bisht nsnrpersin 1726, and was the 
first of them to attain to any notoriety,* but having once tasted the 
sweets of power they concerned themselves in nearly all the conspi* 
raoies of the last centnry and suffered severely at the hands of Sib 
Deo' in 1760. They have also a strong prediliction for government 
service and called themselves diwdm. They are also known as Danya 
or Dhunya Joshis from their principal village. The Joshis of the 
Bh4radv4j gotra make their ancestor come from Jhdsi near Allah- 
abad, who after marrying a daughter of Sivachnnd Tiw4ri settled 
down in Silagaon village, whence his descendants are called Silw&ls. 
Those that live at Cliin£>khan and Darliy&l are named after those 
villages. The poorer members of the Gangoli Joshis still practise 
astrology, as indeed do nil. There is no real evidence that they 
came from the plains ; but if they did, they are a remarkable exam¬ 
ple of a caste hardly considered as being on the outskirts even of 
Brahmans in the plains having attained to sncli a respectable posi¬ 
tion in the hills which they still maintain by the intelligence and 
energy of their representatives. For the last two centuries they 
have been the master movers in all intrigoes and have mono¬ 
polised to a great extent all the valuable government appointments 
and possess an infinenoe second to none and which has to be oare- 
fnlly adjusted by the administration. 

Tiw&ns or Tripathis or Trip4this, the Tyiris of Qarhw&l, all 
^ claim descant from Sri Chsnd, a Qajr4thi 

Brahman who came to Chaaip4wat some 
four or five hundred years ago and emigrated thence to Kbagmara 
* Mi, WS. * Qas. XI. 5S9. • Mi, Its. 
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on tho Almora hill,* ^here liis decenclants wero fonnd when 
the Chanda removed to Almora in 15G3 A.D. Theao Tiw4ris 
belong to tho Gautama gotra^ Kauthami $dkhay Tripravara 
pravaraf and are called Agnihofri Brahmans. They marry with the 
Josbi, Pant, Pande, Lohuni, Bbatt, Knnyul, Upareti, Upddhya and 
Thaplyal divisions, not of the same i/otra. Their principal occupation 
is agriculture and they are also found as priests and teachers, and 
many enjoy considerable grants free of revenue, especially the 
family of Ndriiyan Tiwari, who saved the life of Bitz Bahddur Chand 
when a child. They are chiefly Suktas or Saivds and Vaishnavas, 
and some worship the one God and do not bow to idols. Certain 
clans such as the Bameta, Dhohydl, Pokhariya, Balutiya and other 
Kdnagotri Brahmans claim to belong to the Tiwuris, and though in 
some cases they intermarry, they are not generally acknowledged, 
hlost of them are agriculturists and till their own lands or take 
service 


The Upddhyas are of the Bharadvdj gotra and claim to be des> 

condauts of Sri Ballnbh of Kanauj, from 
Upidhyai. , , , . , . , , , ™ 

whom the Lobunasept is descended. They 

are of the Mkdhyandiniya sdkha and Triprkvara prdoara and inter¬ 
marry with Trip^this, Joshis, Pants, Pandas and Bliatts. They are 
orthodo.v in their religious observances. Several other subdivi¬ 
sions call themselves Upadhyas, such as tho Brahmnpuriya who 


live in Brahmapura; Myaiiuliyas of Mydnuli ; Jiilis of Jiil viU 
lage and Haribolas from the first ejaculatio i of the jap in the 


morning prayer. 

Many stories are told of Sri Bjllabh. One told me by Budra- 
datta Pant relates how Sri Ballabh lived on the Kalmattiya hill near 
Almorn and could got no wood there ffom the people in charge 
of the Rdja's stores, so he took ont iron from the house and made 
a fire with it and the ashes remaiu and make the hill black ; 
the fact being that there is a good deal of impure plumbago in the 
soil. Sri Ballabh was called in consequence of tbit * Lohahomi * 
or ‘ iron-sacrificer,' now Loh4ni. He received Loh4ni, Satrdli and 
Karurha in jdyfe. The last village had no water, and hii wife 
bad to bring it up from a distance below. One day, being 
wcafied, sbe placed the water-vessel on her head instead of carrying 

'UslXI, ft34, 5S9.SI7. 
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it in her hand and when she met her husband he said Now 
that you have put the water-vessel on yuiir head its contents 
aro of no use for my service.” His wife was annoyed at this and 
replied:—“If that be the case you had better go and draw the 
water yourself.” The husband replied :—“ 1 will ask the idol, but 
be not surprised if you see the water coming.” He then pulled 
up some kma grass and called on bis deity, when the water at once 
came. The woman could not restrain herself and called out ‘ Aat, 
Aot,’ so that nine-tenths of the supply intended disappeared, but 
the rest remains in Sri Ballabh’s dhara at Karurha. His descend¬ 
ants are also found in Kknde and are called Kundy&is, and in 
Tlia|ila, Jbarkot, Kotagaon, Bheta and Kharhi. 51 any of them 
cull themselves F^ndes, other than the F/indes of Piindekhola 
already noticed. The LohAnis like the others now chiefly occupy 
themselves with agriculture, service and priestly functions and are 
iur the inost^art, like the other hill Brahmans, Siiktas. 

Tho Pkthaks belong to the Dharadvkj, Sundilya and Kn.<:yapa 

gotras ; UludljYaudiniya sdkha and Trinra- 

riithaks. ^ m t-' 

vara and Paiichpravara pravaraa. Th3 Kas- 
yapa branch declare that their ancestor, Kamalak&r, came from 
Sanaranpali in Oudh and took service with the 51nnkoti U^jas of 
GangolL‘ The Sundiiya branch call their ancestor Janurdlian, who 
came from Thanesar and obtained a village in jdg/r still held by 
them. The Pithaks marry with Pants, Pandes, Josbis, Tiwaris 
and Bhatts, and are now cliicfi} Laidsy traders, servants or cultiva¬ 
tors. The Pklyals call themselves a branch named after Pdli vil- 

lage. Tlie Dugdl or Durgp&l Brahmans 
are of thu Bbaradvo j gotra and Madhyan- 
diuiya sdkha. They say that tlu y came from Kauauj in the time 
of the Kalyuris and have marriage connections with Bishts, Lo* 
hiiuis, Pktanis, Trip&this and others, Ttiey worship the orthodox 
deities, they eat animal food and follow the occupations of cultiva¬ 
tors, service, reciting the Vedas and Pnranas, and in former times 
were inoculators and now vaccinators. The Matbpals or Marh- 
wals aro of the same sdkfia and gotra as the preceding and of the 
Tripravara ;>rnrara. They say that two Bhatts, Madhu and Syama, 
came on a pilgrimage to Badrinuth Irom Uie Dakhin They were 

' Gst. XU, ini. 
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90 skilled in the inysieries of astrulo'^y us to be able to dcsoribe in 
a horoscope the features and sex of the iinboru child of the Raja 
and tell all its future. When the child was born all the marks predict¬ 
ed were found on it, and the Riija gave the brothers the village of 
Qhnsila in jdgir. Some of their decendants became JosMs and 
others became Bhatts and settled in other villages. Badrin&th 
at Dwara H&t was served by Bndhini Brahmans, who, neglecting 
theii^ duties, were expelled by Trimal Cband,* who also placed 
these Bhatts in charge of the temple, and they enjoy the endow¬ 
ments to the present day. From being in charge of a ninth they 
are called Mathwjils. They marry with Harbola, Brahir.apnriya, 
Paneura, Pulyil, PnjAri, Kashmiri and Dugfil Brahmans and 
represent the better class of Khaslya firnhmans. They practice 
astrology, and physic, and also take to service and husbandry. 
Many do not worship idols and the majority are Vaishnavas. 

Bhatts belong to the Bb4rndvuj, Upamanya, Yisvftmitra, and 

Kiisyapa ^oCrat, the MAdhyandinfya fdJtha 
and Tripravara pravara. Some follow the 
Rig and others the Yajnr-Veda. They say that they were former¬ 
ly called Bhatta-Ach6rja and came here in the time of Abhaya 
Chand* : others say that they came from the Dravira oonntry in 
Bbishma*' Chand’s reign, and others again that many generations 
aoo two brothers, Sri and Oar, came to Kumaon and entered a 
Rdjii’s service and from that time were named after the villages 
they occupied r>harua, Ksphuli, Dliankota. Ddlakoti and Math- 
pdl. These septs, though belonging to the sa* tc gotra^ intermarry, 
but the better off take wives from Pants, Pandos and Joshis and 
the lower classes from MAuagotri Brahmans. They represent tho 
Mah&brahman of the plains in fimeraj ceremonies and take the 
food and offerings up to tho eleventh day.* Also at an eclipse 
when people bathe and make presents, tho Bhatts receive them, 
also when the asterisins and planets arc worshipped and the gift 
of a pony, buffalo or goat is made. Ot^er Brahmans do not receive 
gifts of animals unless they be rows. They receive gifts of coin 
called dakthina on occasions of domestic ceremonies, such a.s mar¬ 
riage, naming a child,‘ investiture with the sacred thread, Ac. 
They are also cultivators and make and sell sweetmeats, and the 
* Gm XI. 680 S(M. >/AiV/, 989. •/6id,OI7. '/AiV,S93. 
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PandM of Jagctwar. 


latter is ibeir principal occupation near towns. The Paj4ris or 

temple-priests are for the most part Kha- 
siyas or the oflfspring of soudiaant celibates 
of any religions fraternity. Any Brahmans may adopt the professioOi 
although it is apparently despised as much as it was in the days of the 
Manavas. The Puj&ris are in fact of the lowest class and include both 
Brahmans and Rsbatriyas. To the latter belong the R4wats so nn- 
meions in Garhwdl and the Tapasis. Some can give no account 
of their lineage, knowing only that their reputed fathers have been 
from time immemorial temple-priests. Others ascribe their origin 
to Pandas or temple-priests of Kdro&ksha Deri in Kangra and 
others call themselves Bbaits, Pdndcs and Tiwdria. The Brahman 
Pujdris intermarry with the same class and the Rdjput Pujdris 
with Bdjpnts. A Pujari is not too proud when necessity arises to 
plough or enter service, bat he, as a rule, lives on the ofTerings 
made at temples and on the proceeds of the glebes attached to such 
buildings. He almost invariably bears a bad character. The Pan¬ 
das or temple-priests of J&geswar are called 
Buru'as or Baroras. They say that they 
wero Bbatts of Benares who came bore Lu the reign of Raja Udydn 
Chand,^ but the more common and accepted statement is that they 
are the descendants of a Dakbini Bbatt who came with the Jaugamas 
placed bore by Sankara Acharya.’ This Bhatt married the daughter 
of aKhasiya Brahm.an, and their offspring were called Bdtuks, and 
hence Baroras or Baruus. Tiiey marry with Amolas, Diiigrias, 
Chdhdiis, Chagethns, Palyals, and Biighdnas. They cultivate 
the temple lands and also engage in agriculture ou their 
own account. Only 77 wero recorded under this name in the 
uensns of 1872. 

The lists give some 230 septs of Khasiya Brahmans, of whom 

the majority are cultivators and plough 
themselves. They worship sometimes Siva 
and Vishnn, but chiefly Bhairava, the more comuion forms of the 
Siktis and the village deities. It would be useless to give ^ iisc 
of their names, whicb-are chiefly derived from the villages in which 
they live. Borne claim common origin with plains Brahmans: thus 
the Sbkrauis, Hobhkls, Gahtyuris, Kauyiinis, and Garwols, say 
‘ Gat. XI., «»7. . * JM, 780. 
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that they were originally Tiwdria ; the MuuHulia that they were 
Chaubes ; the Papanois that they were Upretis of Doti; the Chau- 
n4l8 that they were Cbaubea of Muttra who settled in M4nili ia 
K41i Kumaou and took the title P4nde, and their present name 
on eniir^ratins to Chauni : tlie Kutbiiris call themselves Pants ; 
the Ghushuris, Daurbas, Sbanwals, and Dhunilas call themselves 
Pindes; the Laiindfiris, Chavanrals, Phuloriyas, Oliyns, Nauiyals, 
Chaudasis, Dalakutis, Burhalakutis, Dhuldris, Dliuratis, Puucho- 
lisy Baneriyas, Garmolas, Walauniyas, and Birariyas allege that 
they are Joshis : the Ban4ri3 and Nainwals that they were Phul4ri 
Brahmans ; the Kaphulis, Dhankholas, and Bhagw41s that they 
wero Bhatts of Benares; the MururU that they were Bhatts of 
Doti; the J41is, Kakhyals, Thnpaliyas audjlaribols that they were 
Up4dhyas ; the Bhanuliyas that they wero Gaurs, the Masbyals 
that they were Kananjiyas ; the Patasis that they were Pathaks; 
and the Baraniyas that they came from Benares and viere astrolo¬ 
gers to the Il4j^ Septs named after villages and who do not 
attempt to give any account of their origin are tho Kholiyas, 
Kunw4laSy Lweshulis, Kapbariyas, Bithariyas, Mehalkh4niya8| 
^ainoliyas, Meltis, Taririyas, H4tw41s, Pokhariyas, Chhatguliyas, 
besides some one hundred and fifty others. Tlicy do not know 
either tdkha or pravara and often have little knowledge even of 
their gotra. Tlie Kansoris worship Siva as Bibhatidesewar, a naino 
for which there are few temples. Akariyas deiive their name 
from the fact that they were free from taxation {‘ a ’ privative and 
* kar,'a. tax). Balarias belong to Purnagiri in K4li Kumaon. 
Ghaghuty4ls are linjputs of Rytini degraded from Brahmans on 
account of an ofTence committed by their ancestor. Ilasy4rs say 
they are so called becauso they were Brahman cooks trasoga) to 
R4jas. The Namgis supply purohitt to tlio Bhotiyas of Juh4r. 
The Phul4ras supplied flowers for worship at tho Nanda devi 
temple. The Gairbhanariyas perform funeral ccrctnonies for peo¬ 
ple who die without heirs. Panerus are suppliers of drinking water. 
The Dobli41s of Doha village are also called Jagariyas or exorcists 
and are authorities on-the possession by devils and are called in on 
sneb occasions. The Oliyas, on the other hand, avert the evil effects 
of bul-otorms and in Ku4r wander about from villa 2 c to villafl^e 
begging their dues, a muna of rice. Tho Chilakutis act as priests 
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of the vilhi^e iTod Saiin iu Chiiugarklja. If we turn to the census 
list of the last one ia which the septs of Brahmans are enu- 
inoratcd, we find out of 108,283 that 44,122 could not give 
uiiy disLinguishiiig name, aud of the remainder some 50,000 must 
belong to the Khasiya class, and although the caste statistics in 
detail are still very unsatisfactory, we must accept these figures its 
near the truth; that is, that nearly ninety per cent, of the Brah¬ 
mans in Kumaon belong to the Khasiya race and are so classed 
by the people themselves. A few of the better class and better 
educated worship the orthodox deities alone, but the great mass 
sorve the Bhairavas, Bluits and Bhutinis and are to all intents and 
purposes as muoh priests of non-Brahmanical deities as their re¬ 
presentatives furlhor east who know not the name of Brahman. 
They are a simple race and not to be confounded with the hill 
pujdri or temple-priest or the Nfith, but at times of rejoicing assume 
the functions of religious directors in the very simple ceremonies 
deemed necessary. The Kbasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the jilains until of late years, when they see that such connec¬ 
tion adds to their personal dignity, and they now prefer to bo 
thought ‘Normans ’ or ‘ Saxons’ rather than ‘ Britons.’ 

The religious fraternities represented in the bills are nomerons, 

but the whole may be arranged under six 

Hcliciou*4 frfttcroitic#* . ai i-jf' t u " ' • ttj' 

classes : the uo&hatDS, Jogis, Bairagii, Udu- 
sis, Sudhs and othem. The Gosbains^ have already been noiieed : 
3,860 were recorded under this name !n 1872 and 2,940 in 1881 
in Kumaon and 2,050 in the TarAi. The Jogis of the Kanphata 
class have also been noticed* and the Jangamas from the south.* 
The Udasis are Bikhs connected with the Debra Dun establish- 
nient or the similar one in Srinagar. The SAdha are Hindu sec- 
larios of the same character as the priests of the lower classes of Cha- 
mars and others of a plains origin. They profess certain purifica¬ 
tory observances taught by one Birbhan some two centuries ago 
and arc common iu the upper Duab. They do not smoke and 
aftcct groat personal cleanliness and eat together frequently in a 
semi-religious love-feast. Tho Firs are Musalman Jogis of a 
semi-Hindu origin and are noticed hero in connection with the 
Musalman Meos of the Bhabar frontier. Kalu Shahid is named 
* Gst. XI., IS*, sod article * OiSHWdi.' ’ ibid, MS. * fS4 
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after one of them. The Jogis called Binakuiipbatas in the lists 
are also called Angara and are often fonnd as coltivators. The 
Sanyisis are Saiva ascetics akin to the Goshiins and include many 
miscellaneous sectaries of a Saiva tendency. They may be consi¬ 
dered as the equivalent of the Bair&gis, who are Yaishnavas and an 
important class in these hills, serving ns they do in most of the 
Vaishnava temples. Their rules for investiture are very similar 
to those of the Qosh&ins, and like them they have several sub-divi¬ 
sions, such as the Bdmanandi, Bidhaballabhi, Nimanandi and 
Rimandja : 233 were recorded in 1872. A stray specimen of the 
thoroughly human brute known as Aghori is occasionally seen 
feeding on filth and human carrion, drinking spirits from a skull 
and little removed from the jackal or hyena which he leads about. 
The census of 1872 record 1,726 Jogis, chiefly belonging to the 
K4npbata and Binak4nphata sections, and the N4ths who, perform 
domestic priestly service for many classes of Kbasiyas and tend 
the Bhairava temples. They follow the doctrines of Oorakhnkth 
and his preceptor^ Macbohhendranitb, whose shrines at Gorakhpur 
are visited by their followers from all parts of India. One or more 
in each R4th household usually pierce the ear and become K4n- 
phatas. Goshdins, Jdngarods, Bair4gis and N4ths sometimes marry 
and become cultivators, retaining the religions name as a caste 
name. The N4ths have eighteen sub-divisions:—Dharmn4lh, Sat- 
yan4th, Vair4go4th, Kafl4ui, Daryaonkth, Mustnitb, R4wal, Qu- 
d4r, Kbant4r, B4mn4th, Aipanthi, Nicanjani, Kank4i, BhdBh4i, 
Mfindiya, li!ann4tbi, P4opanthi and Mnskini. 

The B4jpats of .Kumaon were returned at 181,633 in 1872 

and at 216,247 souls in 1881. In the for- 
RSjpnts. census alone, ard the septs enumerated, 

and those having more than one thousand were Bholiyas, 5,738; 
Chandrahansis, 1,380; Khasiyas, 124,383; Kuiw4rs, 21,922; K4- 
this, 4,816; M4nur4Js, 2,875; Negis, 1,230; Tamotas, 2,387 ; uid 
unspecified, 7,563. Here, as in Garbw41, more than ninety per cent, 
of the B4jpata are Khasiyaa and belong to that race aa distin¬ 
guished from the immigrants from the plains. Amongst those who 
claim descent from immigrants from the plains are (a) the des¬ 
cendants of the Burajbansi Katyfiris, represented by the B4jb4rs of 

• Gsi. V.. ill. XI, SOI. 
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Askot and Jaspur, the M4anrals and otLera, and (J) the Cliandra- 

bansi doscendanta of the Cliands, represent¬ 
ed by the Rdotelaa scattered all over the 
district* The M4nurals^ of Suit in Pali are so called after the ■vil¬ 
lage of Mdnil, to which the Katyuris retired on tl»e approach of 
Kirali Chand. This branch is descended from the Lakhanpur 
Katyuri family, and to it belong the RAjbirs of Ja'^pnr in Cliaukot; 
the Sain, M/';i)6r and Chachroti Mftnurals, those of Udepnr, Bhalat- 
gaon and H4t in Chaukot; those of Kuhergaon and those of T4m4- 
dhann. All these were reduced to the ordinary condition of culti¬ 
vators by Bkz Bahadur Chand. The Manurals belong to the 
Shaunk4syapa ffotra and Panchpravara pravara. They intermarry 
vi'ith the better class of Kha&iya Bdjputs and are landholders or 
cultivators, but some are poor enough to take to daily labour for a 
living. The better cla.s.ses are much resj»pctoJ and held for a long 
time the chief offices of saydnas in Pali, The pedigree of the Askot 
BAjbars has been given elnei'herc.* The present representative, 
Pushkar Pdl, is an Honorary Magistrate and has power to try cer¬ 
tain cases. The R6jburs or Rnjwars of Chaukot take service as 

„ . , soldh rs and are descendants of the Mdnnrdl 

Bajwars. 

Katyuns. The women of Rdjwdrs are called 
Baliurdnisnnd of the Manurdls are known as Rdjains. Neither Rdj- 
wdrs nor Mdnnrdls will, as a rule, eat food cooked by their women, 
but an exception is made in regard to the following articles 
or spinach {Portulaca oleracea); bean {Canavalia ensi/omiit); 
ill h/nri, egg-plant ,-cucumbers; ydifiyn, {Coloeasia 

antiqucrum)j and a few other vegetables. They will not touch any 
vegetables mixed with curds and cooked by their women ; at least 
such is the custom of tho better classes. Women eat, but men abstain 
from manduwa {Eleutint eoroeana)j and neither men nor women will 


Bijwirs. 


touch onions, garlic, yams, radishes, flesh of the wild pig. or of sheep. 
The RdjwArs worship their ancestors, the Katyuri Rijas and the 
oommonof Saktis. They intermarry with Kdolelas, Bishts, Sahas 
and Bdryaa: and the poorer with ordinary Khasiyas. 

The Biotelas aro the descondants of the junior members of the 

Cbaud family, whether legitimate or illegi¬ 
timate, and as each .su'’rcr-'‘ive Cltand largely 

' 0.*..-, \T CS5, MS • f'i. 
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wici'eased ihc supply, it became necessary to <;ivc them employment 
or means of subsistence :it a distance iroin Ghainpawat and Almon. 
Accordingly v-e find them planted all over the district. The prin¬ 
cipal villages still occupied by the descendants of the Chanda are 
Jamrari and Kautclakot in DhyAnirau, from the first of which came 
Sib Siugli, the last attempt at a Native Kaja.' This village and 
Parewa in Kota arc esteemed the principal of all the R&otela vil- 
la'i-es, and with Jibi and Salmora iu Shor have marriage connec- 
tions with the Vaisya Rajas of Doti in Nepal. The others all io- 
tennarry with the Khasiyas and B iniyas ot the hills. In Biirah- 
mandal there are Batg.il, Sula, Rainjul, Kayali, Pithoni, Ghhftua, 
Chhahisa, Ubhy«'iri and Khari. In Cbaugarkha, Bilori, MuteU 
and Ghhauna, all occupied by Raotelas. In Pali we have Tipula, 
Sunn, Mahonir, M4si, Sabah, Phuhor, and Sirkot; in Mahryuri, 
B.ichkaude; and in Dhaniyakot, Simalkha, &e. Those villages were 
given as fiefs to dispose of the superfluous members of the Chand 
lamilies, auJ now, owing to the increase in numbers and iutormar- 
riages, little hut the naiinj remains. Some go in for service as eol- 
dier.^, others as cultivators. 'J'hey bulung to the Kasyapa gotra^ 
Madbyandinlya sdlcUa and Tripravara pravara^ and are chiefly 
Sakfrts. The men will not oat cooked rice or manduvoa from the 
hands of their fi. m.ilfes. Kharkii.s are sprung from BiiotcU Gos4ins 
as the junior ineinber.s of the Katyuri hou^e were called, and have 
dso had some influence in former times. One of them, bukhr4in,^ 
held power in the early part of the scvenlcenlli century in the time 
of Bijaya Chand. 

The Bishts belong lo the Kasyapa, Bhara4lvuj and Upamanya 

golras and the M4(lbyandioiya tdkha and 
*‘‘*’*^*' Ti ipravara and Panchpravara praeara. The 

name is more correctly ‘ Vasisht,’meaning ‘excellent,’ < respect¬ 
able,’ and its origin is a title rather tlmn a caste name, though 
now to all intents a caste name, l^iiwat, Rana and Nogi have a 
siniiUr meaning. Following modern custom they claim desoent 
from a band of immigrants from Cbilor, and the Upamanya goCna 
state that they raino to Ssbali in Garhwul from UJjain and thence 
to Ktimaon. They marry with Miniiral and K41akoU KatyiWit, 
Nagis, RaotcUs, Litwals, Kharkiis, and Maharai, only avoiding 
• Gau XI, 54», w>ii. ’ 
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the Mine gotra^ and are now found in the following aub-divisions- 
Boriy Son, Darmudi, Gaira, Bisariya, Kharku, K4thi, Kbandi, 
Ulai, Bbiiaula, Cbilw41, Dahila, Bhainara^ Chamyal, B4ni| Dha- 
uiya and BagdwAl. The Bishts have played an important part in 
Komaon history. They were civil officers of Som Cband at 
CbampAwat^ and again with.Rudra Cband.* Tbe Garhwiil Biabts 
were brought in by Baa Buliidur,^ and w'e bad them again with 
Debi Cband/ Tbe Adbik4ris are a sub-division of tbe Bishts of 
^ tbe Bhkradvaj goira^ and marry into tbe 

same sopls and like them are principally 
eultivators, though .some take service as soldiers. The principal 
occupation of all, however, is agriculture. The Adhikaris make 
Kali of Purnagiri their household deity. The following olans attach 
themsolves to the Adhikdris:—Byuniya, Neniya, Muhya and 
Blunt 

Tbe Borai of Borarau and the Kairas of Kairarau are by some 

held to be subdivisions of tho Bishts. They 

Boras. 

belong to the same gotra and sdkha as the 
Bishts, and state that their ancestor Danukumcr or Knmbbakaran 
lived at Kotalgarli in Kali Kumaon and joined Kirati Cband in 
his invasion of the Katyuri territoiies at the end of tho fifteenth 
century and secured large estates in jdgir^ enlarging tho frontier 
from Devi Diiura to the sources of the Kosi. They are still found 
in Dhyanirau and Kali Kiimaon. Their custom.s are much the 
same as those of other Kliasiya Rajputs, and they worship tho S4kti 
of Siva and the village deities, llaru, Bliairava, Bhuraiya, &c. 
They are cultivators and go in for service as soldiers occasionally. 
Around Almora they manufacture the hemp bags known as kuthela 
mnd make mill-stones and other utensils. But those Boras who 
pursue these handicrafts aro despised by their land-liolding fellow- 
tribesmen and are sometime.^ indeed not allowed to eat with the 
Utiev. Like all Khasiyas, they hare stories regarding their origin 
not worth relating ; and regarding their name, they explain that an 
ancestor, Kamlra, lent jnoncy to tbe Raja and in return received 
the title Bohara, or money-lender. They in fact may have originally 
reprwented tbe money-lenders of the hills, but now-a-days they aro 
• Car. XI. 60S. ' 8S8. 5iUi. 
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essenti&Uy agricalturists and very suceessful ones too, and are found 
all over the hills as far as the Kangra valley. 

The Baoas also belong to the same yotra and $dkha as tb« 
Bishts and have a similar honorific appellation. They derive their 
origin from Ohitor, and say that they were brought here by a 
Mathpfil of Dw&ra Hat in the reign of Biz Babidar Chand,* in the 
seventeenth century. They chiefly worship one god or are Siktas 
and intermarry with Sahus, Chandhris and Bishts not of the same 
golra. They follow agriculture or servioe. The Mirals, Rannas 

and Bijipuriyas claim to be offshoots of the 
Rinas; The Mihraa or Miras or Maharas 
belong to the Bbiradvij and Kisyapa gotrat and the same sdiia 
as the Bishts. Those of the Bhiradvij gotra claim desoent front 
some Mainpnri Chauhins who settled in Sirmoli in parganah Kili 
Knmaon. Those of the Kisyapa goira call themselves Panwirs 
from Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, who came with Som Ohand, who 
gave them the name Mira from their battle-cry * maro ! ’ maro I ' 
The flrst of the former branch who came to the hills had two sons; 
the descendants of one were called Mihras and of the other Pharti- 
yiis, and from the earliest times of which we hare notice these became 
the heads of factions {dharrat) who have wrought much evil to 
Kumaon * They are Saktas, but most of them worship the village 
deities too. Their occupations are principally cultivators, cattle- 
lierds and soldiers. The better classes marry with Rinas, Rijbirs, 


Bishts and Taragis, and the poorer with any Khasiya Rijputf. 

Negia belong to the Kisyapa , Bhiradvij, 
Qautam and Sindiiya gotras, the Midhyan- 
diniya tdkha and are of the three-invocation pravara. They say that 
they came from Daranagar ; others that they are Chauhins of 
Mewir. The names of their sabdivisions are given in the article 


on QarhwiI and need not be repeated here; they show a very mis¬ 
cellaneous origin with Musalmin names like Fateh Bahidnr and 
Salirya, and western names like Dogra and Nugarkotiya. The 
wojrd *nsg* me&Tks 'perquisite’ or doe, and ^ Negi,’ a person 
entitled to such by virtue of service, civil or military. The Negia*' 
are those Kbasiyat of Garhwid and Kumaon who took to military 

' Gas. XI. S6I>9. * See notices lu Gm. XI. S07-S, SIS, 530, S59, 589, 591«4, 

Sil, S47. 6S7. • /iid, 553. 
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service, wLodier under Musalmiu rulers in the plains (hence the 
subdivisions witii Musalindn uames) or under Kiudu Rajas, ami 
gradually, owing to the vioissitudes of such a life, they separated 
into a caste, but are all none the less Kbasiyas pure and simple. lu 
1872, they numbered 15,880 in Garhwal, 1,230 in Kuroaon, and 
147 in Debra Dun. in Kumaon, the Nagarkotiyas say that they 
came from the Kangra valley; the Dogras here call themselves 
Jammuwais from Jammu and the Puraniyas say that they came 
from Puranpur ; other subdivisions in Kumaon are the JBaruwids, 
Kanhoniyas, Jutaniyas, Marhaiiyas, Tilaras, Shutilrs, Cbaunas 
and D&nis. They now chiefly take to cultivation ; somo go into 
service and some into trade, whilst others devote themselves 
to the breeding and tending of cattle. Tho Ddninegis arc pimps, 
and say that this honorable office was conferred on them by one 
of the former Rdjas. The Negis intermarry with every gotra of 
Kbasiya Raj pats except their own. Tho Haruwals, who arc des¬ 
cended from a dancing-girl attached to tiie shrine of Nanila devi, 
and the Danis are, however, considered below the salt, and, as a 
rnle, intermarry with only the lowest class of Rajputs and NAyaks, 
SauDS, Gaurs and others, who have only three threads in their 


janeo. 


Padjars. 


The Padyhrs of Cbaugarkba belong to the Bharadvaj golvo, 

Dbanushi tdUia and Tripravara pravara. 
They call themselves l\I:i!las from Doti, and 
were known under that name in Garhwal and in Kumaon as fiishts 
until they settled in Pady4rkot in Changarkha, whence their pre¬ 
sent name. Elsewhere in Kumaon they are called Bishls. They 
were always a tribe addicted to war and their name crops up occa¬ 
sionally in the history of Kumaon aud Gaihwul.' Their principal 
occupation is now cultivation, but they will not plough themselves, 
and some take srrvice and act as peons. 

There are a few who call themselves Panwirs or Pramaraban- 

sis and belong to the Saunaka, Kasyapa, 
Bhauma and Bharadvnj gotraa^ the Mudh- 
jandioiya tdiha and Panchpravara pravara. They state that their 
ancestor, Nurendra Singh, came from Ujjain in Katyuri times and 
entered a Raja's service ; others ascribe their origin to Daranagar, 

> GkZ XI. 49C, SS't , 534. 
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and their first master was Baitnl Ueva K.jtvuri and shico (hen their 
descendants have founded vilta^^esand taken their nninos (herefrom. 
Thus the Shalanis, Shurnnis, Airaras, Dasheris and Mers are all 
Panwirs, They are S&klas and on festal ei-casicns make a point 
of paying reverence to their weapons. Eu‘ry third yi ai there is a 
great service in honor of Sakti, tlic e.'ipeuses of which are defrayed 
by a subscription amongst the hrelbren. On this occasion tho 
asfdbali^ or offaring of eight kinds of animals, is made. The Pan- 
wiirs live principally by cultivation and service. Their better 
classes interni.arry with Hujwjiis, hliruirdis, Bishts and AJbikaris, 
and tlieir jmorer classes with Mogis, Bhojaks, Tirwas and Bajetas. 
Tttkulis are a sept who claim ronneetion with the Rawats of (jarli- 


wAl (,j.v) Tliey belong to the Bhuradvfij 
(fotra, but know neitlier gtik/ta nor j^racara. 
They say that their ancestor, an officer of Rdja Puran Ch.and,‘ was 
sent to collect revenue in Danpur, and was so successful that he re¬ 
ceived a village in jdtjir on the sole condition of supplying snow 
and ice to the Ilaja’s kitchen. It was, liowever, not till several 
hundred years after Puran Chand’s time that the Cband Rajas 
approached Danpur, so that this story is a myth. Some Takiilis 
wear the janeo^ others do not; but it is usually considered respect¬ 
able to wear it in public. The chief of tho clan is called Burha, 
and the occupafmn of its members is husbandry, service, tend¬ 
ing cattle and the like. Their women weave blankets or work 
in the fields. They intermarry with tho lower classes of 
Khasiya Rfijputs, to whom they themselves ho.it ag, and worship 
the Nirriti Saktis and the village deities Haru, Clihujin.il, Kal- 
chand, LAtii, Ac. 

The Kairas or Kairhas of the Krlshndsan ^otra are like the Boras 


Kairas. 


and call themselves Chnuh&nslike tho Mahras 
and Mers. They give their name to Kair(i- 


ran, which they colonised at the same time that tho Boras took pos¬ 
session of Borarau.* They are also found in Kali Kumaon and Dhya- 
nirau. It would profit little to record tho different stories of their 


origin, which are clearly recently invented for villages acknow¬ 
ledging an origin from a common ancestor, J/traj, to whom 
they ascribe a residence .as far apart as Mainpuri is from filewar. 
'G»*. XI. S03. 'GmXI. 635. 
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There is no reason lur cunsideriog the Kairas us different from 
other Kbasiya Hajputi. Stilt a curions tradition (‘xists that the 
Chaahans and others fought with uiid put down the Buddhists, and 
that it was the descendants, of the puruhits of these anti-Bud¬ 
dhist tribes wIjo preached the efficacy of pilgrimages to Badrinatli 
and Ked&rnuth. The Bhandaris or Bhanaris also claim, with the 

same justice, to be ChauhduB. They state 
that their ancestor was attached to Som 
Chand's establishment in Kali Kumaon as house-steward and lienee 
the name. They first settled at Bajirakot near Ohampawat and on 
tbo migration to Ahnora received a plot of land close by, on which 
they located the village of Bhandkrgaon and also the well called 
Bhand&ri-naula. Another story is that they came from NepAI, 
where also this caste name is known, and this is the inoro probable, 
as in early times K&li Kumaon belonged to Doti. The Bhandaris 
of NepU claim to have come from the Konkan. The Kumaon 
Bhandaris intermarry with all kinds of Rdjouts. They worship 
Siva the S4ktis, Soim, Haru, Goril, Kalsain, N6gimnl, Glihurmal, 
&c., and beliei’e in their power to possess men and even animals. 
Agriculture and in a few cases service are the occupations of the 
Bhand&ris of the presout day. The Kath&yats also claim to be 
Ghauhaus of the Kasyapa gotra. Bhfma Katlmyat was a cele¬ 
brated minister under tlie Katyuris, and bis sprite is worshipped 
with them^ and Kalu Kathayat was equally known fur his services 
to Qykn Chand,* and a descendant of his became chamberlain to 
Trimal Ghand,® so that the clan has been of some consideration. 
The Ty&ri lUjputs claim to bo descended from a Tiwari Brahman 
and a Rijpntni. They wear three threads in their janco and inter¬ 
marry with RAJputs of other than their own gotra, the Gautam. 
They are chiefly found in Phaldakot. The Khardyats are an old 
and warlike clan in K&li Kumaon who composed part of the Chand 
force in tlie conquest of Phaldakot and received part of the con¬ 
quered territory in reward.* Phaldakot was then held by a trib^ 
of Surajbansi BAjputs called KAthis,* whilst a Ghandrabansi clan 
held MAnkot in Gangoli for several generations and their RAotela 
descendants are still there.* 

* Qnt. XI. esi. * IhUt ' tkii, MO. * IM, 6il, 

• 637. • IM, 4S7, 640. 
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There are some two hundred and eighty septs of Rajputs iu 

my lists, but iho great mass of these art* 
Other Rajpute simply Khasiyas, called after the villages 

inhabited by them or from some fanciful cause akin to the 
‘‘canting mottoes” of our heraldry put forward as explanations 
of family namos. Tiiey call themselves Rajputs of the l>iiaradvii| 
aotra, but really know nothing of the moaning of tl»o word * yotra,' 
or of the intricate rules which govern the relations of one (fotra 
to another. Some wear the janeo of three threads, others of six 
threads, and others do not put it on at all.^ Tlieir occupalious are 
primarily agriculture and service and somelimes trade and cooly- 
labour. Some keep cattle and sell milk and yhi. They form 
marriages with nil Rajputs except those of their own village. 
They worship Siva and Jiis Siiktis and all the village gods. They 
eat cooked rice only from tlieir own caste or that of their puruhit, 
and when necessary jireparii unleavened cakes for a week’s con¬ 
sumption at a time and consider them purilied and tit for consump¬ 
tion when touched with a little fjhi. Tiiey are a simple, frugal, 
hard-working race, troubling themselves very little about anything 
outside their own village, and ready always to join a feast in honour 
of some of the sylvan deities. Hlany of the septs claim some 


special origin. Thus the Mers say that their ancestors made leaf- 
platters for the R&jas. and hence their name : the Beriyas used to 
make baskets ; the Bhojaks say that they came from Kangra ; the 
Ponjis were potters ; Sbdnkns are goat-butcher* ; Mahuts were 
elephant-riders ; Sauns, amongst whom are members who wear 
the two kinds of janeOj and others who wear none at all, and are out 
of caste as regards their brethren ; Bdriyas are gardeners ; Paiks 
are wrestlers; the Jainoliyas and Pilkholiyas claim to bo M&hras ; 
the Parmwdls provided pomegranates {ddrirn) for the RAja ; the 
SAuchhayas were fishermen to the Raja ; the ChalAls were decora¬ 
tors ; ThathwAls were jesters; RAjkolis were weavers ; Batanniyas 
sifted the flour for the Baja’s kitchen; TatwAnis prepared warm water; 

* The etiqnetfc of the eecred tbreed bes conR<dereble inflaence in qaettloni 
of eating end drinking. To the SudrM, or tboee outalde the pele of Aryan prac- 
tices, the thread wei not given, and if a Kabatriya took to the noo-Aryan cnatodn 
of nuikiog the widow of an elder brother hU wife, hia thread waa redact from alz 
atranda to three atranda. Brahmana ordinarily bare nine atranda to their thread, 
RAjpett and Vaisyas, six. All the three eaatea may drink water brooght or 
touched by a caate wearing a thread of three atranda, hot not bj sach M the 
Bhotiyu, i>oma, LCils, Uijia, and the tike who wear none. 
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Dyokas, desccnJunts of icmpic proistitutes, and Tsipasi^, descendauts 
of professional ascetics (!) and bill women. The SainmAlscall them¬ 
selves Ri'uias from Ncj) 4 l, Nauniyas claim to be Bishts and the 
Gltuguti3'a8 claim to be Chauhans. The Ohauriyas, Kala-jhun- 
diyas and Harkotiyas arc Bhotiyas admitted to Rdjput honors: the 
Binsariyas are from Binsar, where Siva Bineswar is worshipped. 
Then there are a large number of local clans of the Dunavas of 
Danpur, such as Mahta, Oranga, Jyana, &c. Some of the jingling 
derivations are singular: thus the Bbatrolas are as ugly as the bird 
of the same name : the ancestor of the Kalas was so called because 
he was as stupid as a ‘ deaf man the Dosddhs because they lived 
on the borders of Kuniaou and Garhwul; Chakanas because their 
ancestor was a quarrelsome person, and others of a similar import. 
Many septs are named from the villages inhabited by them, thus 
tho Shuturs from Shutargaon ; Neriyas from Ncri ; Shnrdnis from 
Shuruna ; Chaumwals from Chaumu, near Almor.i; Daphaotis 
from Daphautain Gangoli; Garholias, immigrants from Garhwdl; 
Jdkhwdls from Jakh, Bauulas from Banaulikot, &c. 


Amongst the Baniya class, tho Agarw'als from the plains have 


Agarw&ls. 


some importanoe in Kumaon, and although 
some account of them has been given else¬ 


where,‘ it will be interesting to record that told by an intelligent 
member of the community at Naini Tal. They claim descent from 
Rdja Agraseiia of Agroha in the Sirsa district of the Panjdb, who 
had eighteen sons, for seventeen of whom he provided wives from 
the daughters of the Nuga Raja Ydsuki and gave in addition to 
each a female slave: hence Bisas, offspring of the Raja's daughters, 
and Ddsas, offspring of the slave-girls. There is an additional or 
half ffoira for tliose who married by mistake into the wrong ffotra 
and known as the Gauo goira. The seventeen lawful gotras of tho 
Bisaare named after the sons thus -Siuhal, Mangal, Mital, Tayal, 
Garak, Goyam, Kachchhal, Bindal, Dhdian, dital, Jangal, Kausal, 
Baisal, N&g^l, Indal, Airau and Madhkul. The offspring of other 
than the Bisa and Ddsa are called Ddsa-Gurakha. The Agarwdls 
claim to "have been Rajputs, but failing to oppose Shihdb-nd-dln 
Ohori when he destroyed Agroha, they took to trade. They nei¬ 
ther eat fish nor fiesh nor do they drink spirits, aud have many 

> Gas. 11„ S9S. 
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strict cprcmonlul observnnres. MurrUgo iu cue’s own ffolra i« 
prohibited. Borne Bisas refuse to eat or smoke witli Dasas uiid 
Gurakh.as, but sometimes receive a cocoM\\\i hikktiy but uot a brass 
one. Some wear the sacred thread always, others only on festal 
occasions, and at other times shut it up in a box. A few are Saivas, 
but the mjjjority are Vaishuavas or Jainas, and many worship the 
‘ unseen god’, ‘ Parameswar nirakar,’ and do not bew to idols, con¬ 
sidering that the ‘ Supreme essence, omnipotent and omniscient,’ re¬ 
quires no temple made with hands, nor do they believe in the efticacy 
of pilgrimages. Most, imwever, reverence Kurukshetra and the 
Ganges. Ihe eiglitoenth «on of Ugrasena bocamo a Brahman and 

O O w 


liis desccndiints eat with the others. They .address a Brahman with 
the words ‘ J'rannm' or ‘ Paila^an Kshatriyas with ‘ Ituniy Rdm^* 
* Jnigopdl ’ and ‘ Jni Jagadiith and otliers witli ^ Saldin^' ‘ liamiagi' 
The Saraugis or Jainas, who are frequently spoken of as a caste, 

are named aft<*r the religion professed bv 
Saraugis. , . o i J 

them.* I'heir temples are separate and con¬ 
tain naked images of their Tirthankaras. Their groat teacher was 
ParasnAth, and they hold within their pale j)eople of very different 
origin. Th^V are very scrupulous in tlieir ceremonial observance!! 
with a view’ to avoid doing injury to iho slightest living organism; 
some called Phaures go .«o far as to wear a bandage over their 
mouths lest anyiliing shouhl enter by accident. The bride passes 
tlio night before marriage in the temple of Purasn&lh. As a rule, 
few of the ceremonies enjoinc<l by ortliodox Iliiulu custom are 
observed. The Sahus of Dora belong to the Bharadv&j, Vasishtha 

and Kasyapa gotraKVind Madhyandiniya sd- 
kha and Panchpravara pravnra. They are 
further divided into Thulgarhiya, Oangola,’Jakhati, Kiilibhntnriya 
and Kamiya. These all eat and drink together indiscriminately, 
but do not intermarry in the same gotra. One of the Sahus was 
in former times appointed Cbandhri of the Almora bazar with the 
duties of a Chakrdyat or superintendent, and managed to keep the 
office hereditary in his family for some generations, so that his des¬ 
cendants still call themselves Chaudhris. The Sahus profess to he 
Hajputs, but they are neither lldjputs nor Vaisjas, but one of those 
outside castes difficult to place correctly. In Kiiinaon, they claim 

> Gsz. 111., 4»7. 
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Cliaudhiia. 


Khati IB. 


descent from the AgarwAls already noticed and intermarry with 
Gofthains, Hdotidas, lldjharSj Chnudhris, M&nurdls and Mirdis. 
They first came into notice when employed by Rudra Chaud in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century.^ They now occupy them¬ 
selves with trade and service. The Chaudhris of Dwara Hat 

ascribe their origin to Kangra, and they 
still worship the Kot-Kangra Devi of JwA- 
lamnkhi. They belong to the very miscellaneons gotra called 
Vatsa-Bhargava, to which all stray clans belong. The name 
* Chaudhri ’ is given courtesy as in the plains to the heads of 
particular occupations amongst the Baniyas. They intermarry 
with the same castes as the Sahus, whom they replaced in the civil 
administration, and are still kanungos in parts of Kumaon. The 

Khatris of Kumaon come from the plains, 
and are of little importance either as to 
numbers or influence. They belong to the Vatsa-BhArgava yotra, 
and are divided into two great classes, the eastern and western. 
Tho latter are further subdivided into Khauna, Mehra and Kapur, 
with the affix Kausal, Seth, &e. They marry members of the same 
division outside their own subdivision. They have no prejudices 
as to fooil, and follow the occupation of cloth-sellers, brokers, 
money-changers, and occasionally service and agriculture. They 
assume the sacred thread before twelve 3’earB of age and generally 
follow Hindu customs. They claim to be descendants of a Kshat- 
riya clan who nrere destroyed by ParasurAma,* Another of the 
doubtful castes is the KAyath. These perhaps go further than any 

others in their attempts at establishing some 
respectable origin for themselves, for they 
claim descent from Ghitragupta, the * head-clerk ’ or * recording- 
angel ’ of BhagwAn the Creator himself. They are of the KAsyapa 
g<A>ra and have twelve sub-divisions SribAstah, SJAthura, Bhat- 
nagar, Saksena, Suryadhvaj, Anvashta, Gaura, Kama, VAlmiki, 
AithAna, Nigam and Kulasreshta. Ghitragupta had two wives, 
the first a Surajbansi, from whom came the MAthura, Sakseoa, 
Kama and Bhatuagar subdivisions, and the second a daughter of 
a religious person. All these are further divided into a/s, the 
members of which cannot marry into their own al or out uf their 
* Gas. XI., tso. > iftitf., IV., isa. 


E&yaths. 


> Ibid,, Ml. 
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own snbdirision. Here they intermarry with N&nagotri or Kba- 
siya Hajputs. They adopt the same customs and ceremonies as 
the hill Brahmans and R4jputs and wear a janto of six threads. 
Some are Saivas and some are Vaishnavas. The latter avoid fish, 
flesh and spirits, but the former assimilate all three with pleasure. 
They eat together, it only being necessary that those who adopt tho 
less scrupulous diet should eat at a little distance from their more 
ascetic brethren. They affect clerkly service above all things, but 
of late years, owing to the spread of education and the increase of 
their numbers, niauy have had to take to cultivation. There can 
bo little doubt that their pretensions to an origin other than out¬ 
side the pale of the Brahmanical and Rajput races is ill founded, 
and the position they have attained is entirely due to their being 
the scribes of the other illiterate classes for gefaerations. Dbusars 
are another peculiar clan of whom there are both Brahman and 
Baniya members. The gotras .nro Baudlas, Kachclihlas, Dachhlds, 
dtc., and are the same for the two divisions. They say that the 
name is derived from the Dhosi hill near N^rnuu), where their 
ancestor Chimand practiced austerities. Their head-quarters are 
still at Rewuri in the Gurgaon district of the Panjab. Chimand 
married the daughter of a king of Kdshi (Benares), and hence 
Dhusars. The practices of both Brahman and Baniya Dhusars 
are the same, and in one point both differ from ordinary 
Hindus. They take their food before puja or morning prayer, 
whilst ordinarily all perform their puja first and then eat. Of 
late years, however, they have begun to adopt the more orthodox 
custom. They do not eat animal or other prohibited food, nor do 
they drink spirits. They worship the orthodox deities and consi¬ 
der Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as one god under differeut forms. 
The Brahman Dlmsar married with his caste-fcllows and the Ba- 
niya Dhusars with Baniya Dbusars, avoiding always the same gotra 
or a family having the same favourite deity. Their occupation is 
trade, service, and sometimes husbandry. 

The most important of “ the other castes ** of tbc census tables- 

^ is the Dom.s or Dums, tho serfs of the Kba- 

Dobm. 

siya race in Kuinaon, Qarhwii, aud along 
the hills to the westward as fur as tlie Indus valley. lu the tables of 
1872) they are chiefly entered according to their occupations, only 
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7,331 being entered as Dorns, but in the 1881 census theyare all 
more correctly shown as Dorns and number 104,936 souls. Ac* 
cording to popular estimation, they are divided into four grades, 
all equally impure and outside ordinary caste life, but furnishing 
certain distinctions from occupation and the like which bring up 
the first grade very close to tho lower forms of Rajput clans and 
these again connect with Brahmans, so that no link in the chain of 
social distinction between the highest and the lowest is wanting. 
To the first class belong the Koiis, Tamotas, Lohurs, Ors, &c., 
nnmbering .about 44.000 souls iu 1872 :— 

1 . The Koiis of Kunison were returned at 14,209 in 1872 and 
are cloth-weavcrs and agriculturists. They.keep gdi-danpar, or all 
kinds of animals, pigs and poultry. 

2. The Lohdrs or Lwars, numbering 18,688 in 1872, are the 
blacksmiths of Kumaon, and are to bo found in every part of the 
district either as blacksmiths, when they usually receive some 
service land (yiaiulela), or cultivators. Tho Tirwas (Sikalgars), or 
cleaners of arms, appear to belong to this class. 

3. The TamUs or Tamotas are the Thatheras or brar.iers of the 
plains and numbered 140. 

4. Orh or Ors, to whom belong both carpenters, masons and 
stouc'cuttors and similar trades, numbering about 11,000 in 1872. 
They include Bdres or quarrymen. 

5. Db4ris are Khasiyas degraded for caste offences. 

To the second class belong the Ruriyas, Chiinydras, Agaris, 
Pahris, Bhfils. 

6 . The Ruriyas inannfacture baskets of all kinds from the 
ningdl or hill bambu and matting, and are also cultivators. They 
inciudo the Bdusphor and Baruris or Bairis of the census reports. 

7. The Chimyaras are turners and make wooden vessels for 
milk and household purposes. 

8 . The Agaris are mioers and ore-smelters and give their name 
to patti Agar in tho Raingarh valley. They numbered 806 sonis 
in 1872, They marry with Ors and do not wear the janeo nor 
have they gotrag^ bat of late years, as they have increased in mate¬ 
rial prosperity, they have begun to assume respcctal)ility by pro¬ 
fessing many of the purificatory observaoees of the better classes 
and are fast becoming Hiuduised. They eat animal food except 
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pork aud beef, and from auy caste except the lowest class of Dorns 
For centuries they were the serfs ot tlio mines, but of Into years 
have found far more reinuucrative occupation in road-makio", aud 
some are now wealth}’ men and good cultivators. 

9 . Pabris are the village messengers and factotums and repre¬ 
sent the fpraiih of iho plains. The” do all the odd jobs about vil¬ 
lages, collect supplies and coolies, and act. as aids to the heud-inan. 
They receive dues and a small rent-free liolJ, of which they cannot 
dispose. Land given to Milage Dorns tbr service is called khaudela 
and the possessor Ivliandeluwa. 

10. Bliuls represent the Tolls or oil-pressers of the plains, 
but are also cultivators. They iucludo the Duryos, and liko all the 
rest keep pigs and poultry. They numbered 9,<592 in 1872. 

The third class comprises Chaiiiurs, Mochi.s, Bukburiyas, and 
perhaps Dhuuas and Hindkiyas. 

11. Cbainftrs or tanners and ]\lochis or leather-workers have 
assigned to them the plains ap|>ellalions dosigiiuting their crafts. 
Tbey call tbemselves Bairsuvvas. They numbored 2,323 in 1872 
and 6,974 in 1881. 

12. Bukhuriyas are grooms chicHy employed by tbc Itajus 
and are few in number. 

13. Dhuuas are cotton-clcaners and are fow in number and 
occur only in the towns. 

14. H4ndkiya.s are potters and represent tlio Ivumluirs of the 
plains. They are few in number. 

The fourth class comprises the vagrant tribes of musicians, dan¬ 
cers, jugglers, acrobats, dec., and include the B4di, Uurkiya, Darzi, 
Dholi, Dumjogi and Bh4nd. 

15. The Bddi is the village musician'aiid acrobat. Some ac- 
couut of him has already been given' and in addition to his juggling 
feats, he prepares and sells flesh and wanders about bogging from 
village to village, usually an miwelcomo guest, for he often appro¬ 
priates what be wants, and when not satisflcil with .a gift, abuses the 
giver. Ho also catches fish and birds and keeps pigs and poultry. 

16. The Hurkiyi pkays on a sort of drum {hurl-a) and the 
females dance and prostitute themselves. To this c)a.ss also belong 
the Bhauds, some of whom arc Musalmuns. 

' Oa«, XI., et'i. 
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17. The Darzi class, also called Auji, are tailors and also cnlti* 
valors and labourers. To the same subdivision belong the Dholis, 
who play on the dholak, a sort of drum, tell stones, act as drom- 
inors and exorcists of evil spirits. Some few are cultivators. 

18. The Damjogis are beggars, and a few of late years have 
become cultivators. 

The portion of the village site assigned to Ooms is known as 
Dumaura or Domtola, like the Cbamrauti of the plains’ villages. 

The name H41iya was given to those employed as ploogbmen, 
from ‘/ia/,* ‘a plough,’ and, up to 1840, he and his family could bo 
sold with or without the land. Tho Chyora or domestic slave lived 
on his master’s meals, and had to obey every order and eat the 
leavings of his master’s enclosure. He and his family could be 
sold OP given away without any reason assigned, though he were a 
Khasiya who had from |)Overty voluntarily become a Chyora. 
None of the other Dorns could be sold, though each was obliged to 
do service for the villagers according to the trade or occupation 
he practised, but was entitled to receive a present in return. At 
other times they could dispose of their services as they pleased. 
The first and .second classes intermarry, and the third and 
fourth. Sangtnrushi is the trade of stone-cutting, not a caste, and 
may be followed by any caste from Rajputs to Dorns; stone-cutters 
arc also called Doinpliors. The Dorns, like all the others, claim an 
e.valted origin and say that they are the descendants of a Brahquan 
named Gorakhntiih and were turned out of caste for eating forbid¬ 
den food. It need hardly be said that they have no pretensions to 
such an origin. They are simply the hereditary slaves of the Kha- 
siyas, and are only found with them and have no connection with 
the scavenger Dorns of the plains. Their montane and non-Brah- 
manical origin is sufficiently shown by the names of the deities 
worshipped by them: Ganganatb, Bhoianfith, Maslin, Khabfsb, 
Goril, Kshctrp&l, Saiin, Airi, Kalbisht or Ealuwa, Gbaumu, Ba- 
dbAn, Haru,«L4tu, Bheliya, the Katyuri Bdjas, Runiya, B&lchan, 
Kdlcbanbhausi, Chhurinal and others, ail of whom are noticed else¬ 
where.* Most of these gods, goddesses and deified mortals are 
known uladcr the generio name bhtit~pret Thesa too possess their 
followers and cause them to dance and leap and cry out and throw 

>Gaz. XI.. 817-B9S. 
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ashes on their heads and beat themselves witli nettles. They cat 
greedily of uncooked rice and split pulse and altogether appear 
demented. Their relatives then call in the aid of the Dholi or 
B4di as an exorcist and offer at the nearest shrine of the demon 
said to possess the patient some of the following articles:—whole 
pulse or rice, cooked rice and dul, goat's d uug, roH red paste from 
the fruit of MallotusphiUlpinenniSf sindiir (cinnabar), white, yellow, 
red or blue cloth; halwa or hatdsa (sweetmeats), supdri (betel), 
s|)ices, couries, dugdni (copper pice), cocoanuts, nails, iron 
tridents, milk or curds. Young male buffaloes and goats, fowls 
and pigs are also offered. The shrine {marhi) is usually placed on 
a ridge or eminence and is composed of two to four or ten to fifteen 
stones placed upright with a flagstone on the top. Within is a 
stone or a carving taken from some other temple to represent the 
god, and to this offtu iugs are made on feast days. The stone is 
often placed in a corner within tlie house or on the ridge of the 
roof (hence called dhuri). At births, marriage.s, when building a 
honse or entering on any speculatiou or returning successful from 
a suit in court, offerings are made to the stone as representative of 
the tutelary deity of the house or clan. 

Dorns do not wear the sacred thread or the bracelet (rdkhi)^ nor 
do they have caste marks, or wear, as a rule, the sikha or top-kot; but 
on holidays they make a mark with ro/t, and in a rough way imi¬ 
tate tlie enstoms of the better classes, especially those that have 
made money in their contracts with Qovernmen* Their trAddhs 
when made at all are performed on the amdwas or last day of the 
hanyagat or dark-half of Ku4r. The sister's son, younger sister's 
husband, or son-in-law act as Brahmans on the occasion and receive 
gifts as such. Dorns eat the flesh of afl animals and use their 
skins, and eat food from ail classes except Bhangis, Musalm4ns and 
Christians. There is no fixed time for marriage. When an elder 
brother dies the younger takes the w’idow to wife, whether she has 
bad children or not: hence the proverb,—‘ mal Ihir vdhari ber 
talai bhir men onefdL* ' When the upper walls fall they come on 
the lower wall.’ When the elder brother dies the burthen falls on 
the younger. The elder brother, however, cannot take to wife the 
widow of a deceased younger brother, and contracts a stain if 
even her shadow crosses his path, lie transfers her to some other 
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of the brothei'bood ; but during the lifetime of her second hosband, 
if he or she be dissatisfied, another mav take her by paying the 
cost of her marriage. This may be repeated several times. The 
prohibited degrees are only a daughter, sister, uncle, aunt, brother, 
and those they cannot eat or smoke with. Many bring up their 
daughters ns prostitutes and leach them for this purpose. These 
are usually frequented by Musalmdns and European soldiers, and 
the offspring may follow the religion of their fathers. 

Amongst the miscelianeous clans mention must be made of 
the singular N4yaks or Naiks, whose pretty village in the It6mgarh 

valley and settlements at Haldwini are so 
cleanly and striking. They owe their ori¬ 
gin to the wars of Bb&rati Chand with Doti, when the first stand 
iug armies in Eumaon tool the field, and the soldiers contracted 
temporary alliances with the women of the place, whose descendants 
became known as Kbatakw&las and eventually Nayaks from the 
Sanskrit ndyakd^ a ‘ mistress.’ The offspring of those professional 
prostitutes, if a male, is called ^ Nayak,’ and if a female * Pata,’ 
* one who has fallen.’ They soon became celebrated all over India, and 
in 1554 A.D. Sher Siiah undertook the siege of Kalinjar to secure 
possession of a Pat4 kept by Kirat Singh.^ Notwithstanding their 
origin, the Ndyaks contrive to belong to that well-abused gotra^ 
the Bharadvaj, and to the great mid’Hind sdkha. They even wear 
the sacred thread, though with only three strands like the common 
Kiiasiya. They marry their sons into Rajput families on paying 
a considerable snm, but devote all their daughters to prostitution. 
N4yaks live by cultivation and trade, and their villages in the Bba- 
bar are amongst (he best. Tbe son can succeed to the property of 
his uncle and the daughters can leave their property to any rela¬ 
tive. If a daughter has a son, he performs her funeral ceremo¬ 
nies ; if not, her brother performs them. They are attached to the 
left-hand S&kta ceremonial, and eat animal food, and are, strange to 
say, reported as being careful in ceremonial observances. They 
have a story of their own of a brother and sister going on pilgrim¬ 
age to Badrin4tb, and the latter falling into evil ways ; bat tbeac- 
eonnt first given is the more probable, and bas better evidence to 
support it." 

* Gas. XI , 5S9. > ibid^ I. 4SS. 
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Iduni;!* 


The census of 1872 records 14;') A liars in Kuinaon aiid that of 
^ 1881 gives in tlie Turui. Thev arc 

purely a plains tribe, who*eke out their pro¬ 
fessional livelihood of robbery and cattle-lendiug by just erough 
cultivation to support themselves throughout the yearA Ahirs, 
too, in 1881 numbered 309 in Kumaon and 1,754 in the Tarui. 

These too are professional cattle-breeders.* 
So also are (Tarariyas, w ho numbered G95 in 
Kumaon and 2,572 in the Tariii. The latter are sheep and goat 
tenders and weave blankets. Barhais arc Chamdr carpenters from 
the plains and numbered 309 in Knmaon and 1,458 in the Tar4i; 
they reprpseut the Dom carpenters of the hills. The Bhangis or 

sweepers numbered 1,262 in Kumauii, 292 
in Garhvvttl, and 2,161 in the Tarni. Somo 
eall themselves sons of Valmiki, the writer oi' (he UamAyaua, their 
ancestcn- being made a sweeper tliron^h ignorance, and others say 
that they were prisoners taken in ihn wars between Kumaon and 
Garhwdl and nnido to do sweepers’ work. When the Mnsalindus 
entered India, a section became converts and were called Shaikh 
Hlelitars, whilst the remaindor contiiined Hindus and are called Lai 
Begi from .a great gvrv of theirs. They still e-dl l.bcir puroliits L4I 
Gurus aud circumambulate the fire-altar at marriage^. La! Begis 
are divided into Jhaiides. Multanis, BlierwaU, Sandos, lic., divisions 
which arc looked upon as gotras in marriage ocr-noonicsi They 
have no caste projndices and cat fruin all classes k. copt low-caste 
Jlindn.**, Any member becoming a Mii.>ii!m?iM or ;i (Jhri.stian be¬ 
comes ipso I'acfo out of caste. Dbuts iiiimbcr 269 in Kumaon and 

313 in the Tariii. They profess to be genea¬ 
logists and minstrels, but really belong to 
tlie ‘shirdy beggar’ class, at least such as have not devoted them¬ 
selves to agriculture. They have a bad reputalion. There are 

about fifty Dhanaks in the Tarai, a low 
* caste who live by fowling and thieving, akin 

to the Aheriya*! and Caheliyai, both of whom ere also represented in 
the tract, along tho fool of the hills. In 1872 there wcio 1,.553 
Balieliyas in the Kumaon Division. In 1^<31 '.here were 491 Dhobis 
' Gai. H , 3'>;, ' Ibtf}, IV., 5A7. 


lili'its. 
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in Kninaon, 18 in Garhwdl, and 1,262 in the Tardi. These arepro- 

hably all Cliamar washermen from the plains. 
Those settled in the hills are considered u 
little higher than the Dorns and even intermarry with low-class 
Kdjputs if they have taken to agriculture ; but, as a rule, they form 
connections with their brethren from the plains who come up to 
take service at the different stations. The villagers wash their own 
clothes for themselves, and the Dhobi is not such a necessary part 
of the establishment as in the plains. Those that have settled in 
the hills follow the Khasiyas in their worship of the Suktis and 
village deities. 

The census records in 1881 give 24 Qnjars in Kumaon and 

1,056 in the Tarai, all are occupied in 
tending cattle, and have a bad reputation here 
as cattle-stealers. The same returns show 66 Jats in Kumaoii and 
1,438 in the.Tardi, chiefly occupied in agriculture and cnttle- 
grardng. Kdchhis nuuiber 54 in Kumaon and 9G8 in the Tarai, 
„ and Kahdrs number 363 iu Kumaon and 

8,722 in the Tarai. The former are cultivators, 
and the letter are both cultivators and in service. The Kaburs aro 


GujarB, JiitB. 


KahirB. 


divided into twelve classes, which they regard as gotran for mar¬ 
riage arrangements ;—Uawiiuis, Ghaniks, Oiiriyas, Kharw&ras, and 
Kuwars are litter and palki bearers, and also act as scnllions and 
attendants: Bathmas follow the same occupatious, but are also 
grain-pafehers ; Dhimars add to them the trade of fishermen ; 
MaII6hs that of boatineu ; Turahas and Bots that of green'rrocers 
and cultivators, and Baris that of basket-makers. The Kahurs 


intermarry amongst themselves, avoiding, however, the same clan. 
They will eat food from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyaa, and 
they worship the Panch Pandavas, N&rayan, the Saktis, Guru Rum 
Rai, Dodiya Siddli, and llaniim&n. Their hereditary trade of 
p.ilaoquia-bearers is usurped in these bills by various castes, 
inclndiiig Brahmans, Rijputs, and Dorns. But there are, iodeed, 
few castes in Kumaon and Garhwdl who adhere strictly to their 
hereditary occupations. One Brahman is a onltivator, his brother 
carries a palanquin, and a third brother is perhaps a professional 

beggar or a temple priest. All tho above are castes from the 
plains. 
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There were eight Kalwurs in Kumaon and 566 in the Tarii in 


Other CRStcs. 


1881) and 52 Ratbiks in Kumaon and 133 
in the Tar&i. The former arc distillers and 


vendors of spirits and the latter are swine-breeders and poultry 
keepers, found chiefly in the K^hipur and Jaspur parganahs. There 
were 129 Koris in Kumaon and 718 in the Tar&i and 437 Kunihars 


in Kumaon and 39 in Garhwil: the former are cultivators and the 


latter are potters, and must include many of the Dom Handkiyas. 
There are a few Kurmis and Lodbs in the hills, but in the Tar&i the 


former numbered 9,020 in 1881 and the latter 4,508. The former 
are pre-eminently coolies and cultivators and very few live in 
the hills. In the Bhabar and Tar&i, the Kurmis are numerous, 
and aro represented in the hills by the Sauns or Shauns. The 
Shauns will do any kind of labourers’ work, but refuse to carry 
palanquins and similar conveyances. Their principal occupation is 
mining, and the reason they give for not carrying litters is that 
all castes will not drink water from their hands though drinking 
it from the hands of Kahars. Lodhs aro agricultural labourers 
and like the preceding a plains tribe. Cham&r blacksmiths known 
as Lohurs aro common in the Tar&i (2,471). Mulis or gardeners 
numbered 2,214 in Kumaon and 6,564 in the Tar&i. Tiiey a'-e 
chiefly market gardeners rather than cultivators, and belong to 
the plains. N&is or barbers numbered 605 in Kumaon and 1,549 
in the Tar&i. They have their gotraa like the better classes and 
hero belong to the Ohuuwal, Kasynpa, and Bharadv&j. They 
cat from the hands of the threo upper classes, bui these will not 
take in return water from them. They follow their own trade and 
agriculture and also service. They marry into their own class 
avoiding their own gotra. There are some.Basis in Kumaon and 
the Bh&bar. The Son&rs numbered 2,211 in Kumaon and 922 in 
the Tar&i They are workers in the precious metals by trade and 
bear a bad reputation. Some are agriculturists. Their goirat are 
the Bhauma, Kasyapa, and Bh&radvaj. Some call themselves 
Baniyas, others R&jputs. They intermarry with Khasiya R&jputs, 
but few of tho latter, however, take daughters from them. They 
worship the S&ktis and village deities, and are, as a rule, considered 
undesirable neighbours in a village. Bhurjis or Bharbhunjas (or 
grain-parchers) are cultivators in Kumaon, though a fow follow 
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llioir caste occupation : only nine were recorded in 1881 in Kumaon 
and 918 in the Tar4i. Danj&ras are nomadic grain-carriers and 
merchants, found in the Uli6bar travelling with pack-bullocks and 
ponies and transporting grain, salt, and other commodities from one 
mart to another. Banjuras are both Hindus and Musalmins. To 
the former belong the LamwSns and L&darns. The Lamwans 
sometimes settle down as cultivators, but the Lidanis are carriers 
only. All other castes engage in the same occupation. Bansiyas 
arc a low class living on wild animals and wild fruits eked out by 
thieving. They are found in the Bhahnr and Taidi, and are said to 
rat snakes, rats, and dogs. The Nats or gipsies are found at the 
foot of the hills, but very seldom within them wheie the Dorn 
Hurkiyas and B&dis take their place. Tatnoiis or pl^n-scllers 
may be Vais 3 as, or indeed, any other caste, and the term 
should be considered as representing a tr.ido. Patwas are 
Musalmuns and Hindus, and manufacture lac armlets for men 
(ana?U) r.itd women (dor), bead necklaces and bracelets. Any 
caste may engage in this occupation, wdiich should be expunged 
from the list of castes. 


Some account of tbo Rajis has already been given an(i.tUc}’ 


Hajio. Lul'i lU>>t5. 


liave been identified wiihtho Rnjya-Kirfitfts 
of ttip Pui6nas.’ To what has been 


recorded may be added the following facts :—The name of ono of 
the favourite objecis of worsliip wiidi the Rajis is Khnddi, a name 
that has no connoction with tlie Mnsnltnaii name for ‘ 2 od.’ They 
do not marry within tln-ee goncrtlioiis, and as a rule no money is 
given for a bride. The Askot R:ijis hav'C, houeviw, taken to this 
practice, and under tiio preteneo of contributious for worship of 
the family doily receive money foi thoir daughters and the Ohau- 
garklia Rajis ocour.Mr.niy iook down on them. Tnej* wear the eii/ut 
or tuR of hair liku other Hindus. In accordance with, their preten¬ 
sions to rcyal origin when they visit a Raja, they sit down close to 
him and call him ‘v fk/ or younger brother and the Rani hwdn 
whilst they themselves expect to bo addressed as or elder bro¬ 
ther. Above Ba'.mdeo there cro several viliages inhabited by Luis,* 
am! tu Ciihskhati. a fe*v vilhgc* are oreupic.l by llaotsor Rau-atd, 
whe j»y the earn*- chdin to roy,al origin, and are believed lo he nki*; 
^ Gsi., XU rre, 8lsc, asf-se. * /A>d, 34 s, 58 &. 
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to the Bijis and the B^uttas of inscriptions.' The Luis have late¬ 
ly taken to wear the sacred thread, but the Raots do not assume 
it. Now-a-days both call themselves Rijput.s. The Lfils are 
probably connected with Lola, a country mentioned in the list 
given in the Var<iha‘sanhita} 

A few words as to the appearance of the people themselves. 
Baper in 1803 writes:— 

“ Their castontp, manners, and dress display a mach areater advancement 

_ towards civilization than those of their neighbours, the 

Drcsi, houiea, 

Garhwalis, whose country, although II be considered 
more sacred from its being the seat of many holy places of pilgrimage, does not 
hold forth equal advantages for colonisation. The natives of Kuinaon are in their 
person slender, of the middling size, and their cumplcxluns are rather dark. Their 
dress differs little from that of the inhabitants of the lowlands, excepting that 
instead of a turban, they generally wear a round cotton cap. It is rather uncoiu- 
mon to sec an inhabitant of Kumaon appear in a dress of hoDic*apun materials 
of hemp or wool. All their garments are made of cotton, and this general adoption 
of a foreign manufacture which may be considered another proof of refinement, 
does not form one of the least striking differences in the appearances of the 
natives of this country and Garhwal. In forming an outline of the character of 
the Kuinaonis, one would be led to represent them ns a mild, inert people, free 
from any glaring vices, and possessed only of negative virtues. Indolence would 
appear to be a prominent trait in their character, it we judge of the men by the 
part they take in their agricultural pursuits. The labours of the field are con* 
ducted chiefly by the female sex, while the household affairs are under the super¬ 
intendence of the men. This unnatural division of labour has given rise to po¬ 
lygamy, which is very generally resorted to by the lower classes of people j most 
of them taking as many wives as they can procure for the purpose of traiisl'crring 
to them the drudgery of the field.” 

With the exception of the Bhotiyas and Doma, the p- oulation is generally 
characterieed by the same cast of countenance, lank, and with prominent features. 
In the uorthern pargaaahs the frame is shorter and stouter, and the complexion 
comparatively fair: in the southern, the stature is taller, the figure sparer and 
the complexion sallow. The children of both sexes are generally pretly ; but as 
adolescence approaches, the boys become coarse-looking and hard-featured, while 
the girls, condemned by cuatom and necessity to toil and exposure to the wea¬ 
ther, become early brokea down and haggard, and as age adrauces, are remark¬ 
able for extreme ugliness. Women in easy circumstances, and allowed mote 
indulgenctw, are represented to be inrariably fair, and eometimee handsome. 
The dress of the peasantry is very primitive, consisting of a blanket throwa 
over the shoulders, fastenwl across the breast by a ekewer of wood or metal, 
and girt round the waist by a kamurbaud of cotton or hemp. Beneath the 
blanket is a dhoti or hrccch-cloth, kept up bj moans of a string round tlii 
waist. The head-dress is a thick woollen'cap. The legs and arms are oncorpred, 

•Gaz,XI,6I7. 
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except in very cold wenlher, when trousers of blAoket-slulT are worn. Women 
wearas'irtuf bodice as well as the blanket, which they allow to hang down to 
the heels ' to these is added a small scarf. Their noses and ears arc distended 
with rings of metal, precious or otherwise, according to their means ; and the 
silver br.'icelets aud anklets which they generally wear, contrast singularly with 
the povcily of their attire. Those in the ueighbourhood of the plains assimilate 
their dress to that of the population there. Traill thus sums up their charac* 
ter I—" lloncst, sober, frugal, patient uuder fatigues and privations, hospitable, 
good •humoured, open, aud usually sincere in th.iir address, they are at the same 
time extremely indolent, fickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty 
in pursuing the dictates of passion, even (• their own immediate detriment, 
envious of each other, jealous of straugers, capable of equivocation and petty 
cunning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal courage the lower order 
makes no pretensions. The high Uajput families, who are for the most part 
descended from western adventurers, are in no way deficient in the inherent spirit 
of their race. Conjugal affection has scarcely any existence iu the bills: wives 
are universally considered and treated as part of the live-stock ; and little or no 
importance is attached to tlic breach of female chastity, excepting when the 
prejudices of caste may thereby bo compromised. To their children, however, 
they evince strong affection.” ” Of the honesty of the hill people too much 
praise caunot be given. Property of every kind is left exposed in every way 
without fear and without loss.” It would not be easy to reconcile all the parts of 
this description ; but it is gratifying to find the reputation of the people for 
some of the good qualities ascribed to them, supported by the testimony of 
llebcr, who writes.-—” Of the inhabitants everbody seems to speak well. They are, 
indeed, dirty to a degree whicii I never saw among the Hindus, and extremely 
averse to any improrenient in their rude and inefneient agriculture ; but they are 
honest, peaceable, and cheerful, and iu the species of labour to which they are 
accustomed extremely diligent.” 

The villages or gons in Kuinaon present a neat appearance 

from a distance, but on closer examination 

Habitation. , . . . • , , 

this impression is entirely effiiced by the 

.'lUhy accumulations in and around Iho dwelling house. The 
house {ghar or kiwo) consists of the lower story {goth) used for 
housing the cattle with a slight verandah (gothmal). The first 
floor {mojhgalo) has a verandah in front, which if open is called 
chhdjOf and if closed is known as chdk. This runs along the whole 
front of the house, and as this is generally long, the verandah often 
runs to upwards of sixty feet. Sometimes there is a third story 
called pand. The back part of the house is usually shut up en¬ 
tirely. The walls arc built of stone and the roof (pnl ho) of slates. 
The door is called kholi; a room, khand; the front or reception room, 
tUcari ; courtyard, angan or chauk ; a large courtyard utdngan or 
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pa/iiupan; the i^pacc behind the house kuriya; a row of houses tf>ge> 
tber, hdkhal or kholo; houses in a separate cluster tdudj and wooden 
raised place for sitting on in the evening chaunro. The cattle-path 
is called gaunOy and that for the people bdto. The road through the 
village is commonly a stone causeway about two feet broad, and 
three or four high running through the centre of the street, from 
which there are small raised paths leading to tho upper apart¬ 
ments of the different houses and forming with tho central parapet 
a kind of compound or enclosure for the cattle. So little atten¬ 
tion is paid to neatness withhi these enclosures, that they may be 
considered merely ns nurseries for manure. This disregard to 
cleanliness is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of tho fevers 
which are very prevalent during the hot months. The inside of the 
habitations keep pace with tlie exterior and appear equally ill- 
arranged for health or convenience, the apartments being very low, 
dark, and confined. 

Some of the plirascs uicd in connection with the land may be noticed here. 
taldoH or lowinnd usually irrigable, «era,»(ra, As/on or pdnikhtt, irrigated land; iiyni- 
rdon, upland usually not irrigable: sim or ydnjo or temar, land not requiring arti¬ 
ficial irrigation, swampy ; ehor, tappar, good flat land ; i(t, vkkar, unproductive 
land not reclaimable ; tdr, tok, idno, a sheet or plain of cultivation, including 
many flelds and usually bearing a separate name; />dro, a garden ; ^uro, k/tef, 
kanulo,pdehuro, kango, namea tor Belda according to altuatiou ; poir, cultivation 
along the sides of a valley; tumunn, cultivated land ; banjo, fallow or waste Itnd | 
r«/o, ciiltiration in very steep places ; air land kept in cultivation by the proprietor 
himself; (tii/o, sunny land ; telo, shady land ; mai/a, upper ; taiia, lower ; puj/ar^ 
bir or Ura, paira, terrace walls in fields ; ijhar, mda or Ait, forest land taken up for 
temporary cultivation ; Ihdla, big ; ndao, little ; «/<fr, waldr^, a descent; ehurkdi, 
waiA/u. an ascent ; ghat, panchaki, a water-mill ; okal, ohridia, hole in the thresh¬ 
ing-floor for basking grain ; kkor, a sheep-pen in the bills, ani goib, hharak, gwdr, 
place for tying up cattle. Many of these will be found, as aflBxes to the names of 
villages or even as names themselves, and will serve to explain the nomenclature. 

It is a very couvenient form of censure hereos in the west to com- 
FisesI hUtory under the present with * the good old times,' 

but all comparisons result in the one conolu- 
sion, that now people possess immeasnrably greater liberty, not always 
well nsed, and a soenrity for life and property that was formerly 
absolutely unknown, no matter who the person was or who the rnlers 
were. Under the Chands the cultivating community comprised 
three great classes:— (Adtwdn* or proprietors, including grantees 
of Ttrions kinds; khdgakart or caltirators,^., those who eat (Mdna) 
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llio produce of the laud oii ilio condition of paying tiio land-tax 
(^ar)» includiii^i $iHhdn$ who paid in cash and the kainia, including 
the etn/orih or household slaves. Thdtwdm or thdtui was the name 
given to the proprietor of a thdt or parcel of land assessed with re¬ 
venue. Tho thdhodti paid direct to the Raja’s treasury his revenue, 
which consisted of dues of thirty-six different kinds, of which the 
following were tho principal :— 

1. Jyilijfa or Jhihya, wscssed on the jhila. 

3. Sirthit asbcssed in coin. 

S. Bttikar, grain in kind. 

4. Rikhiya, dues on the occasion of wearing the bracelet of silken thread 
put on at the ceremony known as rththabandi (Gas. XI., 88S). 

5. K4tt grain in kind by appraisement. 

€. Bhti, extraordinary does on visits by the Rsja or near member of his 
family. 

7. Gkorydtn, for the Bija’s horses. 

8. Ktikurydio, for the Bija's dogsi 

U. Bdt'idr, coin to the keeper of the banks. 

10, Bdjaniya, coin to the mnslclans and dancers. 

11. Bukhmriya, presents to the grooms. 

IS. Mdnga, present to Bija, on his requiring it. 

IS, 14* iS'iAu'aiid liatgaili, presents to the keepers of the records and scribes of 
those families. 

15. Hhni-Kaptnif personal service as coolies. 

IS. Katak or Kkatak service with the army and providing for its wants. 


17. ByAkf offeriog to the Bajas on certain occasions. 

18 . Kamind^iri SaydaecAdri, &e, dues to Ramins and other ofBeialti. 

19. Gkarha-tugi, ho , a local patwiri or village accountant. 

A thdtwdn oonld not voluntarily reliaqnish his thdt, and was 


Bights and duties. 


responsible for the land-revenue and dues 
no matter who actnally tilled the soil. Tho 


regulations for oolleoting the revenue were extremely stringent, 
and no remission or suspension was ever granted until the property 
and persons of all within the thdt had been sold. A thdttodn could 
make over portions of the land to others for cultivation. These 
cultivators became his hkdycAmra and paid jhiiliya or iirthi, but none 
of the other dues to the Bijs, his servants or the village oflSoers. 
The Khasiyas^ere mostly thdtwd>k§, the better classes calling them¬ 
selves gharhaa : but there were kainia and chyoraa also amongst 
them. A thdttain might become a kaini where the Raja gave the 
thdt in (1) a&nkdlp to a Brahman, or (2) in rot to the heirs of a 
person who fell in battle, or (3) in jdgir to couriiors and others 
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which he had 'the power to do as tho rsal owner of tho soil. In 
such ca^s the thdticdn became the haini or vassal of tho grantee. 
If the thdtioun refused his new position ho conh) rolinqiiish his status 
by bringing a clod of caith or a stone from his thdt and a pioc, and 
placing them before the Rija in darOdr request to bo relieved of his 
duties. No thdtwdn could be forcibly made a kaini, but as a rule 
he accepted the new state of things and sank from the grade of 
gharka, and could no longer have rights of eating, drinking, or in¬ 
termarrying with them, but if he abandoned tho land altogether, he 
remained a gharka. Thdtwon was pre-eminently the title of Khasiya 
proprietors : others holding in rot or jdgir called themselves by 
these names, though in cases of di :p«to referring to their grants as 
their Uhdt.' /ifAdyaifcars being cultivators within a t/m'Mvere not 
affected by changes in the tenure. They might be of any class, 
proprietors of other villages or even Brahmans, though, as a matter 
of fact, owing to the practice prevailing amongst most of these 
latter of not putting their hand to the plough, it was not customary 
for them to bocome tMtivdna uor did tho Rajas often give them 
lands, but instead an assignment of the State revenue. Brahmans 
seldom became khdyahnrx or sirihiins. 

The khdf/akars tenure was under the Oiiands purely a personal 

oriH. He coitM be ousted at .any time aud 

ThtitwintMd Utajn/tars. , , . i ■ ■ i . .. ■ 

could give up Jus laud at any time; nor did 
bis heirs succeed witbeut the couseiit of the thdticcin. Routs were 
paid in kind and were the subject of individual contract, and the 
khdyalizr wan io addition required at times to g’ve personal service 
on certain occasions. His rent was fixed as a rule at apart or all 
of the land-tax due fiom the thdt to the State according to the pro¬ 
portion of hij bolding to tlie whole arable area. There was no 
written contract, and if cultivators Avere scarce, the thdtwdn had to 
gi'. e very favourable terms. If there was no lack of applicants, the 
rata was decided b}' competition and uatnrally varied with the cir¬ 
cumstances of each estate. There was no limit as to time and a 
khdgakar could only claim the vnluo of the seed sown as his right 
on being ousted, but in practice there were few disputes. The land- 
tax was fixed on the thdt without referenoe to the number of 
tenants, but in cases of difficulty the thdtwdn made ovet his liind to 
% khigakarntbar than to a sirthdn, v/bo paid, on the whole, propor 

58 
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tionatc]y less. As already explained, tbe $irthdn paid in cash oniy 
and was not subject to any demand from tbe State. The kaini had 
many menial duties to perform, and amongst them he had to carry 
the litter or danii of his overlord, wash his clothes and cooking 
pots, accompany him in time of war as a servant, give wood for the 
funeral pyres in the family and assist in the funeral ceremonies, 
shave bis head and face on the death of bis overlord or any near 
member of his family, or on the death of the BAja, and generally to 
obey every order. The only difference between the kaini and the 
ehyora or household slave was that the firmer did not eat bis mas¬ 
ter’s leavings, but the latter did. It was often customary to excuse 
tbe kaini from performing the more menial duties, but if he refused 
to perform them without obtaining permission, ho could be punished 
by the Kija and expelled from his lands. The thdtwdn could sell 
the kaini with ibo land and was absolutely attached to it, but could 
not be sold without it, but the ehyora could be sold at any time. 
A kaini could sell his rights and duties to a proper substitute, and 
tbe grantee would cot object, and his heirs succeeded to bis lands, 
but on failure of heirs, tbe lands revorted to the grantee. 

Between the actual cultivators whom we have just described 
EayiHai, Urhatf tkok- in some places a nnmber of middle- 

men who, under different names, possessed 
rights in the land. In Pali they were known as Saydnas and were 
four in number, two M&nur4ls, one Bisbt, and one Buiigdra. In 
K&li Knmaon, Juh&r and D&rma they were called Aldr/uu, and in 
Kali Knmaon were also four in number of the Tar4gi, Kharkn, 
Bora and Chaudhri clans ; but these being divided into two fac¬ 
tions or dharratf the Mkhra and Phartiy41 the Bdrhat were doubled, 
allowing one for each faction in each division. Patti Gh4r4l 
owes its name to the Al$ of the four Bdrhat^ thus Tar4gi-ke-41, &c. 
In Jnbkr and Dirma there was only one person in each entitled to 
the name though many now assume it. Thokddr is the name given 
elsewhere to these middlemen. To all these titles were formerly 
attached both dnties and rights. Kamint were an inferior grade who 
had only duties to perform. Saydnat^ Bdrhaty and Thokddrs pos¬ 
sessed rights in the land as well and conld sell their villages and 
exact certain fees and dnes. The Pali Saydnai of the Minariil 
clan were inducted with beat of dram {nakkdra) and standard 
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flyiug {nuhdn);tL conferred on the Bilrhas of Juliiu* and D6r- 
ma by B4z Buhddar Chand. The Saydua had a right in the that 
of his villages and in acknowL'dgmont of it received food for himself 
and his followers when visiting the village: every second year one 
rupee from each house; dues at festivals and aids for his household 
ceremonies; presents of grain from the cultivators at each harvest 
and a due called dala, equivalent to the mdiuja of Iho Baja, being 
a special contribution on extraordinary occasions. When the 
grant was made, the Raja 6xed the contributions that tho Sajuina 
was entitled to demand. The people within his circle wero also 
bound to give him personal service. Saydnas were ohligiul to pay 
the usual taxes imposed upon ihdUcdns and even grantees in rot or 
jdgir were seldom excused all dues. In return, he could dispose of 
any of tho villages in his circle and relieve himself proportionately 
of the State huidcn^ but with the consent of the Baja as to tho 
amount and the snhslitute. 

The Bd thus of Kali Kumaon differed in no way from tho Sayd~ 

nas of J’oli, except that they very frequontly 
formed a consultative body In stale atlairs, 
especially whon tho succession to tho raj was doubtful, conseciuont- 
ly they have all along played a very important part in Kumaon 
history. The liurhat ofJnhdrand Darma boro inercJy honorary 
titles, and never possessed any great authority. Tho Tkokddr was 
A step below these Ho received the same soit of dues, but to a 
less extent, and his title was of less significance and iiioro of a Usfj^l 
nature. He had no right to drums or standard.) at his installulion, 
and was not called on fur advice In matters of 8tato. Thc.so three 
classes of fiscal officers were bound to assist the military and civil 
<»fficers in their administration, but bad no special duties such as 

were subsequently assigned to them. The 
Kamin was altogether uf an inferior grade, 
and what influence be possC'<scd was duo to his ofiico and^its 
emoluments. He had no that right in the villages of his circle 
nor could bo sell or mortgage tiicm or his rights. Ho supplied 
barddith, that is, coolies .'ind supplies for tho State service, and 
paid dues to the Soydua cr Bthha above him, but not to the 
Thokddry and indeed the latter seldom existed in places where 
there were Kamins. 


Kamins. 
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Under ali in caoh villa«^e was lha lUid/uin, who had very much( 

the same duties as at present, and the same 
oinolnmeuts. Ho collected the revenue, 
attended to tho police duties of his vnia;;;c, represented the copar¬ 
cenary body whenever necessary, and was in charge of all ad^ar or 
miscellaneous produoe within the village boundaries. Tho office was 
usually hereditary. Under him was tho kotdl as liis deputy, who 
was usually chosen by and retnoveable by tho padhdn. The kotdla 

are still found in many villages. In Pali 
especially, there was still another official, 
usually a Dom, called a jr.ahriy whoso duty conespoiuled with that 
of the gorait of the plains, general village messenger, collector of 
supplies, watchman and general servant. He was remunerated by 
a graut of grain at each harvest from each vido or family and at 
festivals. Ue also exists still in many villages, though dropped onl 
of the arrangements sanctioned by our rules. The preceding des¬ 
cription gives, 1 believe, a faithful account of tho fiscal arrangements 
under the Chauds and was communicated to me by Rudradatta 
Pant, a nephew of Harak Dob Joshi, whoso name fills the pages 
of Kumaou history during the last quarter of the past century and 
up to 1815. 1 have oompared it with other records, and especially 
with all the reports of Mr. Traill, and have found nothing unworthy 
of credence. On the contrary, the other notes of Rudradatta when 
tested by contemporary records have alw.ays been found remarkably 
accurate and trustworthy, and 1 can therefore thoroughly |)ut this 
account forward as au unique record of the civil administration of 
a Hill state untainted almost by any foreign admixture, for until 
the Gorkliuii conquest and subsequently the British occupation 
Kumaou was always independent. 

One principle that clearly guide<l the old fisc.al administration 
which has never been lost sight of and which has been reitoratod by 
both Qorkh&ti and British settlement officers is that then, ns is now 
the case in Nep&l| the property in the soil is vested in iho Stnte.^ 

Mr. Traill on Chaod ad- revenue of the R&jas of both Kumann 

miniitratioD. unj Qgrbwdl was not as we have seen 

wholly confined to a land-tax, but included dues of various kinds 

and lu addition taxes on ooramerooy mines, the rxiministration of 

* To Govt aind January, 1817. 
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justice, law prooeeiliiigs and furesk prodiico. An impost whs IhU on 
yhi or clarKied butter payablo by Clio owners of iho caLilo ut a rate 
fixed for each animal, and ainouuting to four annas on each IVinalu 
buffalo. 

"The frcAven lUroiighout the province,’’ wriicn Air. Traill, “ were .ilau suli- 
jeet to a leparate Ux. The asae-fainent of land generally spciikiog, lighl, 
the gorernment deioand on agricnllarQ bong rated at only one-thud of the giosv 
produce in ordinary lands, and at ono-half in the very fertile. In minc4,the royul 
shiu'c amounted to ohe-balf. The eollcction was made in two forniH, being iin 
posed one year on the land, and a second year levied by a capitation lux on iliu 
inhabitants. As these, howercr, consisted solely of persons counectud vrith agii- 
culture, the source from which the payments were made was ucccss-aiily the 
same, though the mode and detail of cess raried.’’ Tiie fdi-c/iurdi or grazing ta.x 
had from time imineuiorial formed a portion of the public assets in the nsscssmcnis 
made in the tract immodiately below the lulls, fii one nf .Mr. Traill’s m;iiiy valu¬ 
able reports* he writes .—** The ugri(*ulturai assessment or tirt/ii (cash payment), 
as origiually fixed, was extremely light, and its rate and aniDiint would appear to 
have been very rarely revised. To supply the increasiug e.xpeDditurc ol the Slate 
numerous other taxes were successively imposed on the landholder. Of these the 
principal were a oapitatioD-tax and a house*Ux, and the whole wcie summed up 
under the designation of ehkaUt-rukm and bati^-kalam or the lhir:y>six items ol 
revenue aud the thirty-two items of ministerial fees. The<.c niimbcrn appear to 
have been used arbitrarily as inctudiug the regular and contingent cesses, the total 
to which the landholder was liable never actually amoiintod to sixty-eight ; but 
they were sufUciently onerous to leave him little beyond tin- means of subsistence. 
As the public demnud w.as not regulated on .any consideration of the produce, the 
relative proportions which they bore to each otiicr can only bo estinnatcd by tlic 
Analogy of the rates paid to the free holders by the khdjfakars and kaiiis. 7'licsu 
varied in different pargaiiahi from onc-tbiril tn two-fifths of the gross produce. 
Kents were commonly paid in kind (AiiO at an invariable rate fixed on the land and 
payable iu some specified description of grain without r lercuco to the uniiunl 
fluctuations in the amount and nature of the produce." 

"Hice, os the staple crop, formed the principal item in these engagements. 
The maximum parganali rates of Auf may be stated ut twelve ptrdit of m.iuiids 
of wheat per b-'u (forty yards less than an acre); thd average crop per b(ti in medi¬ 
um land cannot be estimated higher than twenty-six maunds of rice and ten 
maunds of wheat per bt’si. These tenants were, at the same time, subject (o other 
demands; the khdfahar was called upon for bhtt, fees and other dues ; whilst the 
Aaisf was subject to personal service in cultivating the overlord’s <fr or home- 
farm and in earrying his bsggngo when required. In some instances where no 
specific kdt bad been fixed, the landlord took one-third of the actna! produce, ex- 
elusive of the pettyHtems of AAcf, duce, &c. In pahikdsht lands, the ratca of rent 
were extremely Tariable; in the moat favourable lands lying near a populous vil¬ 
lage, the rent was somewhat lower tbao that paid by resident tenants ; whilst for 
lends OQfsrottrabU in soil or situation a mere quit rent or urthi was paid. Under 

* To Govt., Znd January, 1839. 
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tUe Uorkhali gorerument, • complete rcrision o[ the old revenae sysUm took 
place ; the cess on HgricuUure was considerably augmented and moat of the extra 
demaud-^ contaiiiol iu l\\i chatiii-rukiH and tntU-kalam ceased. Afaeihir (capitation 
tax), tamlhar (loom-tiix) ; mijbdri (tax on Donia) ; ghiiar {tax oa ghi) •, laldmi 
(pru'>cnis to oSIl'ikIk), and ao»iya>;.Aifyaa(ofl!criogs ou festivals) were alone retain- 
fd anti tlib only tuinistei’ial fees wliioli remained iu force were those to the k4uun- 
go, kaniiii, and padlnin. The cess on agriculture was moderate, being impoacd on 
the area at a defcriniiied rate which was equalized in different diatikds accoiding 
to the scale of nicusurement in force ; all other assets and menus of the landholder 
were reached by llie extra cesses Hbovemrntioued, so (bat the gross demand became 
nn ineoine-t.'ix on nil classes conneeted with the land. By the injudicious mode of 
iiiana 'CMietit wliich was then intioducod (tliat of military iissigumenta) the re¬ 
sources of the conutry were rapidly dctenoralcd, agricultural produce dimuiished, 
jtrices were at bitrai ily depressed, and a year of excessive drought Buperxeniug, the 
disposable capital of the agricultural classes was dissipated." 

Tlic Gorkliiili revenue-roll for 1812 A.D. showed on account of 

land revenue Rs. 85,525: for salami or nazar- 

Gorkhalis. , rw n J o l - i v* « ->ro 

aiKi, Rs. 2,743; pnikar, Rs. 2,252; imjharx or 
tax on Doms as curriers, Rs. 621; Rs. 50,741 tatufkar or tax on looms; 
Rs. 1,360, Soniija Phapan or hket on festivals ; Rs. 7,500, customs 
:ui(l traubit duiit^s; Its. 2,400 mines aud niiut duties;Rs. 3,200 Xruersu/ 
or Lith (eateeliii) ; Us. 1,200 ^af/t Anns (timber and bambus); Rs. 162 
other eustuius; and Rs. 2,500 aamdni-farmdni or Hues and forfeitures 
totnl Rs, 1 ,G 1,4 26. The transit d utics were fanned out under one lease, 
and at the lji iti.sh occupation it was resolved that uutil moronccurato 
iiifoniiatiuu \vasobtuluable,tbc former practice should continue, with 
the exception of the duty on tho sale of children, which was at once 
abolished. From May, 1815 to May, 1816, these miscellnueous items 
yielded a net revenue of Rs. 7,234 aud for the following year, when 
they wore let out iu farm Rs. 8,489andforl817*18,Rs. 9,867. Owing 
to tho vc.xatious nature of the imports and the check thus caused on 
trade, Mr. Traill recommended their abolition. A correspondence then 
arose between tho Board aud Cominissiuuer, and it was considered 
that though licensed and allowed by competent authority, these tran¬ 
sit duties on merchandise partook more of the nature of arbitrary exac¬ 
tions than ofj-cgulur customs duties, aud their abolition on the expira¬ 
tion of the existing lease was eventually sanctioned by Quvemmout.^ 

* The fallowing references will give the entire corrcKpomlcnce To Qo«ern* 
meut, tlaleil 34tb May, 1815 ; from Government, dated Viid June, 1815 ; to Gov- 
rrniuciit,*dated xard Juue, ISIS ; from Governiucitt, dated 99rd July, ISIS t 
from Hoard, dated Itith June, 1SI7 ; from lleaid, dated luth February, 1818 ; 
to Board, dated tlst Febiuary, I818T from Board,dated‘i9ud.May, ISIS ; from 
Hoard, dated loth July, iSiS. 
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The only ditties retained were those on forest produce, which par* 
took more of the nature of a land-tax on uncultivated land, and 
these formed the nucleus of what subsequently became the revenue 
of the Forest Department of which an account has been givon^ 
elsewhere. 


Ai tba record* of tiie Gorkli&ll period yielded little or no ioformailon of the 
rent* of leude and villages, rent-free to individuals in tenure of service, or assign¬ 
ed to templet, it is impossible to form any correct estimate uf the income derived 

.. . from the country by the Qovornmeut or their repte- 

AdminiitraUon. ^ , . , . ^ . 

sentatirea. Judging, however, from the very supeiior 

degree of population and cuUivation which then existed, the sovereign's share of 
the gross produce of tlio country may be computed at about four lakhs of kacheka 
rupees for Kumaon, and two for the district of Oarhwsl. The extraordinary reve¬ 
nue was levied in the form of a general house-tax, and, of course, varied iu its 
amount according to the nature of the emergency for which it was imposed. To 
account for the subsoqneul deterioration in the resources of the country, a short 
view of the Gorkhdli revenue administration is uecesssr}'. On the successive 
conquests of Kumaon and Garhwiil by that power the existing system was con- 
tinned,and the country including all the villages hitherto reserved for,the support 
of ths court and their attendants, was parcelled out lu separate assignments (jatddJ) 
to the invading army, and as this was kept up on a large scale, with the view to 
further conquests, the value of each assignmout was estimated at an excessive 
rate to meet the expenditure. The consequences may be easily surmised ; the 
troops considering themselves merely as temporary holders, and looking forward 
to a change of assignment on every new acquisition, felt no interest in the condi¬ 


tion or welfare of the landholders made over to them, nor were they allowed any 
indemniflcaiiou for balances. The emigration, in the first instance, of a large 
portion of the principnl landholders, tended still further to increase the evil. The 
villages were everywhere assessed rather on u eouslderation of the supposed 
means of the inhabitants than on any computation of their agriaoltoral prodnee. 
Balances soon ensned, to liquidate which the families and effects of the dcfsoltcr 
were seized and sold, a ready market for the former presentiog itkelf in the neigh* 
booring towne of Bohilkheud. 

The consequcDt depopnlation was rapid and exehssive, as is fully proved in 
the nomerous waste villages deserted at that period, and In the ioeomplct* state 

of cultivation which prevailed generally in the villages 

CSonuDiiSioii fivBi HtpliL 

still iohabitad. After the conqnests of the Nepil gov¬ 
ernment had been farther extended, and the subjection In this quarter fully 
established, meaaores were adopted to remedy those disorders. A commission was 
accordingly deputed imxediately from Katbmlndo, for the purpose of fixing the 
reveuuee at an equitabL- rate- The aetllcment waa formed on an actual inspec¬ 
tion of the reeonrees of each village, but as the estimated profits of the trade 
carried on by the residents were tskcii Into consideration, the assessment must be 
viewed rather as a tax founded on the number of inhabitants than on the extent 


> Gas., X., S4S. 
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of eultiraliun, Oo the coniplrtiun of (Iim iiii rcr, .1 dutiiili-d oocouiit of etch ptr- 
gantli, showing the numbers, nitme.s, size, and czlent of the village-t, was submitted 
for the approbatiou of the court of Nepi). Kroni thence a copj, under the seal of 
State, was issued to the kamUi, or heads of local circles, as a standard of the 
revenue demandalilc from their respeedve circles, corresponding iustructious being 
iseued to the officers holding assignments. The dcrusnd thus authorised, gene- 
rail/ speaking, was by no means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a 
coDtrolling power on the spot rendered the arrangement almost nugstory, and tbe 
Military chiefs were enabled to evade it by the power vested In them, of imposing 
fines, at their own discretion, in tbe administration of the interior police. lu 
Oariiwli, where the con«iuest had been more recent, these exactions were more 
heavy: tbe rerenue imposed soon exceeded what the country could yield, the 
deficiency annually increasing from the attempt to enforce the full demand, so 
that the condition of this district at the conquent by the Hritish was much mure 
deteriorated than that of Kumaou and the progress of improvement was conse* 
quently much slower and more incomplete.* 


Wo shall now tttke up tbe settlement in Kumaun aod Garhwal 
separately and endeavour, as far as possible, to give tbe substance 
of the numerous reports aud letters of Mr. Traill for tbo earliei 
periods and those of Mr. Batten for the settlement of 1843. There 
is little to be gathered beyoii.l the statistics from the report on the 
curreut settlomout in Kumaon, excclleut and far surpassing all 
others iu thoroughness and laborious accuracy though it bo. 

Taking the area as it shauds after some iutcrchangcs of villages 

wiili Garhwa', the land-tax* of the fust set¬ 
tlement of. Kumaon yielded Us. 85,191. 
This was edected by the Hoii’bie Me. GarJenei i*' 1872 !>anvat 
(1815-10 A U.). The assessincut was based 011 the actual receipts 
of the GorkhMis du'-iug the preceding year, as, owing to the des¬ 
truction of records and the ravagoe caused by tbe war, it was impos¬ 
sible to (/blain any more reliable data on which a cniculatiun 
could be made. Tn K4ii Kumaon and Baralmiaudai it was neces- 


First (ettlcmeot. 


sary to make some reduciions as many villages had been destroyed 
by the enemy. Ono-fourth, too, was deducted '.0 enable ihc 
people to pay in the coin current iu tho olains instead of the Qor- 
kliMi tu/ias/yts and rupees which were hithei to ourrent. The settlo- 
inent of Bbot also was fixed in tho Governuieui ciirreacv insicad 
of partly in Gorkhali nunency aud part’y m kind, as had hither- 
♦0 hern tbo practice, and with a light assossmenf ana the introdac- 

» f . 4 r.I to 'ioTcrainciit, datcu 2 iaJ Jauuary. I81:. * To v;oveTnmf>iit, 

<lat«d March, ilrc, wlrch tiie aas«ssii,»ut .is R-'. 84,ru*. b.it it is 
kstttr Vb ‘.tkb the 'I'V.vici ur** as it bow atauiis. 
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tion of saoarity to life and property it was believed that the reve- 
Buee would be realised without difficulty, aud a progressive increase 
might be hoped for in future years. So far had matters progressed 

that H was resolved to place the adminis- 
Secood setUeaeot. trjition of the province under the general 

superintendence of the Board of Commissioners, the representative 
of the present Board of Revenue. At the same time, the autho¬ 
rities did not contemplate the introduction into Kumaon of the 
regulations generally as a part of the proposed arrangement, but 
** it appeared expedient that the Commissioner should, in his capa¬ 
city of Collector of the Revenue, be placed under the control of 
the Board of Commissioners, aud that their relative powers and 
duties should be defined by the general principles established 
throughout the provinces.” In practice there was little inter¬ 
ference with the work of a man so peculiarly fitted for the charge 
which he undertook as Mr. Traill. The second settlement was 
formed by him in 1817 at Rs. 89,537 with the padhdm or head¬ 
men for their respective villages*. This mode of collection was 
new to the people and as the power and responsibilities of the 
padhdnt remained to bo ascertained, the arrangement was only 
partially introdnced and the leases were restricted to one year. 
Mr. Traill thus describes the principles on which this settlement 
was formed“ The rights of no individual have been compromised, 
as the kamina continue to receive thoir established dues from the 
villages included in their sub-divisions and are iho channels of 
communication in matters of police between the government and 
those villages. In a few villages, owing to their smallness or the 
difficulty of communication, the kamina were still admitted to 
engagements. The fi rst settlement was formed in whole parganahs 
or in paltis, hence, on the formation of a village settlement, it be¬ 
came necessary to fix the land revenue according to the actual pro¬ 
duce, and as this, from the nature of the country, could not be 
McerUined by actual measurement or survey, and as the esUmates 
of the khndngos exhibited only the gross estimated assets of each 
patti, recourse was in consequence bad to the village landholders 
themselves. The gross demand on account of each patti being 

59 
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eommnnicaidd to ibe whole body, they were directed to fix the 
detailed asaeeBment tbeonselvee—a task which they executed with 
much equity aud fairness as no complaints were received/' 

The third settlement was effected in 1818 and waa for 

Third ■•itlement: fir»t t^^^ee years and gave a Jand-revenue* of 
tritnnial. Rg 98,991 which Mr. Traill still considered 

extremely light, and short of what Government on a strict calcula¬ 
tion of the assets might consider itself entitled to demand. The 
settlement, except in the Bhotiya parganahs, was everywhere made 
with the village proprietors, and the number of indiridnal engage, 
ments was considerably increased. The mode of settlement was 
the same’, the estimate of the proportional share of the cultivation 
of each village to the whole patti being completed, the statement 
vras signed by each village representative, and the gross increase 
demandable from the patti was then added proportionately to ^e 
previous assessment of each village, and engagements were inter¬ 
changed with the landholders themselves. As the pattis were very 
small, and the interference of native officers was not allowed on 
these occasions, this mode of assessment was probably as fair and 
equitable as any that could have been made under the oirenm- 
•tanoes. The increase demanded from each village was too small to 
render it an object to the village proprietors to protract the settle¬ 
ment by making unfounded objections, and thus to escape with a 
lighter revenue and at the same time it wa« difficult for any indivi¬ 
dual present at the general arbitration to conceal his assets and 
pass a portion of the burden on to other villages. The general 
fairness of the arrangement was shown by the fact that the entire 
revenue of the first two settlements in which it had been tried waa 
realised without having had recourse, in any instance, to any form 
of duress. 

At the dose of the first triennial teiUement, the smaller land- 

Toarth MUlsmsiit : holders, in generj^l, were found nnprepared 
moad trlraalai. engage for a long term of ye.%rs owing 

to the wandering disposition of their tenantry who continnally 
changed from one village to another withont any .ideqaate reason. 
This habit owed its origin to the oppressive system of the late 
government, and bad ample field for its exercise in the great excess 
* To Gevsnunont, dstod flit Jsoo, Itit. • /sid, dated I»th Febmarx, iSM. 
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of Arable land when compared with the popnlation, and lo great 
wai iU inflnenoe on the oharacter of the cultivating population, 
that Mr. Traill recommended that the next aetUement shonld also 
be for onlj three years.* Hia proposal received the aanotion of 
the Board. The same causes led to the number of inhabitants 
in a village being considered of more importance in oaloulating 
the assets than the area of arable land, and also led to the almost 
universal practice of a portion of the ooltivation being carried on 
by persons residing in other villages and who were termed pahi~ 
koiht cnltivators. The oultnrable area entered in the village 
accounts of the k&niingoa appears to have been a mere arbitrary 
estimate of the capabilities of the village handed down through 
successive governments, and in few instances bore any relation to 
the actual state of the village. Indeed, the mere fact that the 
record of area in use throughout the province was based on the 
quantity of seed which could be sown would lead one to suppose 
that no actual survey of even the cultivated area had ever taken 
place. No estimate even of the area of the waste and forest land 
was ever made by the former governments nor was it taken into 
account by them in oalonlating the assets of a village. At the 
Gorkh&li settlement, an attempt was made to establish one common 
standard of measure for the whole of Kumaoii, but when this was 
applied to the actual measurement of the terraced cultivated land, 
the labour and expense involved was found so great that the whole 
scheme finally terminated in a loose method of approximating the 
areas to the given standard by estimation. As *’o fixed principle 
seemed to have been adopted in the execution of this measure, the 
Oorkhkli records had also to be abandoned, and finally the Hti was 
taken as the standard of land measurement The Hai, as its name 
implies, shonld contain the area which requires twenty ndlfi of seed 
to sow it but as this area varied in each parganah, it was at length 
taken to be equivalent to forty yards less than the British acre, and 
this is now the standard measure in Kumaon. It was found impos¬ 
sible owing to the number of sharers to prepare a reoord-of-rights 

for every village, but the proprietary body was protected aa far as 

*To Bo»rd( dated 4 tb Jeniurj, ISSO ; from Board, dated 91 st Janoary, 
ISIOI to Board, dated ISth Febroarjr. 1120 ■, from Board, dated Srd March, 

tste. 
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pottible by placing them entirely nnder their own pcuihdw xnd by 
forbidding the kam{n$ to interfere in the collection of the rerennee 
ef any Tillage not their own property. The parganah records, 
however, gave the name and estimated extent of every parcel of 
land of every village from which it was possihle to identify its 
boundaries and eventually form a record-of>right. Mr. Traill 
considered the rate of the government aasevsment to be yet far 
behind the scale which ahoold require a minute classification of 
the culturable area and its capabilities, such as had now been pre¬ 
scribed for the settlements in the plains by Regulation Vll of 
1821. Taking the average of the entire revenue, it did not amount 
to one-third of the gross produco whilst the custom of the hills 
gave the sovereign one half. At this settlement, in 1820, the total 
revenue demand amounted to Rs. 1,08,327. 

Writing^ in 1821, Mr. Traill was able to call attention to the 
improvement visible in the condition and prospects of the Eumaon 
peasantry. The value of land had largely inoreased, the quantity 
of waste land newly brought under the plough was far in excess 
of any previous year, the people were beginning to build substan¬ 
tial houses for themselves, and great numbers of the smaller land¬ 
holders themselves now carried on the trade in the produce of the 
bills which was formerly monopolised by a few wealthy families of 
84hns. The causes of this prosperity are not far to seek, and may 
be briefly summarised thus; firstly, the lightness of the general 
Msessment; secondly, the high price of grain which rose some four 
hundred per cent since the intrednotion of the British rule ; 
thirdly, the large sum, amounting to four lakhs of rupees, expend¬ 
ed on public works, private holdings and the carriage of stores, 
nearly all of whioh fell to ilie labonriag classes; and fourthly the 
reduced price of merchandise from the plains owing to the abo¬ 
lition of all transit duties. 

lAter* OD Ifr. Traill wriSM:— " The landed tennree la thees OMnntalM have 
Bcvec been diiiorbed hjr foreign conqneet, nor have the rights of indlvidnali ever 
bsra oompronibed hj pabllo lalss of lands. Tbs diSsrsnt distrists of ths pro* 
vUws hnvs Indssd frsqnsstlj shsagsd thsir snstsrs, hnt thsrs havs always hssn 
aativsoof ths asnatslas folloviog ths sasM rsliglon and pnnaing ths oasM rovs- 
ano sjstsra as thsir prsd e esssoca. la thsM snsessiivt rsvointioai, ths profsrty 

* To Oovornatat datsd I4th Mareh, ISSI. «To Oovsvaatst, dated 
tnh Ms/, isti. 
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of fiwllTiiluala hu aecMWilj «affer«d, kut the richta and Uoarat ot land veatad 
•u the popolation at large, together with the aornal tnatitoiioDa. ha?e nerer Taried, 
bnt retnaiir at preaeol in the aame force and to the-aame extent aa they exlated 
centarica paist. No diffiealty, therefore, preaenta itaelf to the falleat aaoartalnment 
of the rights ot every iodividual caltivator, and the amallneaa ot the village con'* 
manitiea oflera every facility to thia inreatiiation • « • iJo aalea have 
ever taken plaoe in thia province. On the principle ateted previonaly, the 
parchaaera at public aalea ought to be oonaldeted aa having aoqnired only the right 
of mdigtndri (engagement tor the revenue). In the event of a balance being due 
from the peraon eugaging for the revenue (atg/yeadr), he might be liable to forfeit 
hia ofllce and emolnmenta aa aueh, and the aame might be given to any other 
eharer in the eatete engaging to make good the balance. When thia may ba due 
from a abarer not entitled to engage for the revenne hia ahare mey he made 
anawerable either by being made over in property to the other sbarera in the eatate 
or to tho khduakarB according to tba circomatancea of the landed tesurea in the 
estMte, the aid/ye.'gr’a individual ahare to be liab'c in the aame manaer whore the 
whole balance cannot be rcalieed by the disposal of the right to engage. By this 
arrangeinent,although the sbarea might be auhject toalteratioD,yet the estate would 
alwaya remain vested in the same family, and it the afaarea be made valuable by ren* 
derlng their quota of the revenue fixed, the proprietors would be careful to prevent 
tbeir alienation, while for the tame reason others would be eager to obtain them. 
It la probable that many of these anggcstions bav3 already formed the subject of 
lef^alatireenactment. If ao. I harennly to offer in exense that as the Regnlationa 
do not extend to this province, I have not been furnished with or seen a single 
Regnletion for the last six years.” 

The last paragraph shows the man who had responsible duties 
and did not seek to evade them. The whole of the work of reduc¬ 
ing the chaos he received to some semblance of erder was his own, 
unfettered by rules, which however well they may work amongst 
a people of another race and subject to did'e^ent climatic and 
physical influences, would have simply perpetuated disorder were 
tiiey introduced into these hills. Tho existing prosperity of the 
people of these districts is primarily due to the fact that the three 
great men intrusted with the administratiou-^Traill, Batten and 
Ramsay—have steadily refused to allow the hills to bo inundated 
with the rules and regulations of tho plains and have accepted only 
those suited to the habits of the people and the peculiar nature of 
tba country occupied by them. I cannot help trusting that the 
same wise discretion will be exercised in future. 

The difficulties caused by the habit of migrating from one vil- 

llfth scttleiiiest; Sftt another common to most of the cnl- 

qwinqvenaiai. livaters had not ceased on the expireUon 

of the second triennial settlement in 18S3, so that n lettlefflent for 
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fire years* was agreed to as most aooepUble to the people. Strange 
to say this habit of desertiag was leldoin dae to any objection to 
the indiridoal assessment and oooarred most rarely in the parganahs 
which were most hearily taaed and which had a namerons popnla- 
tion. The report* on this settlement gives no details and merely 
states that the general result of the revision was an. increase of 
abont twelre per cent, and the final result was a revenne of 
Rs. 1,19,430. It was sagested also that in all the parganahs 
where the cultivation was advanced and where the landholders did 
not object, the present settlement shonld be extended for a second 
period of five years from 1828 A.D. By this arrangement ieisnre 
wonld be afforded hereafter in the resettlement of the remainder 
of the province for the ascertainment of the existing resonroes of 
villages. In Kumaon alone there were over six thousand estates 
separately leased, and in oonseqnenoe the proceedings in each case 
were ver/* snmmary and the adjustment of the new demand was 
made rather on a previous knowledge of the state of each village 
obtained by a lengthened residence in the interior of the district than 
on any new investigation of the assets. Banotion was accordingly 
given to a settlement for ten years in parganahs P4li, Bkrahman- 

_ mandal, Changarkha, Phalddkot, D4npar, 

BUth settlsment. RAmg4r, and Dhaniy4kot, and in the rest of 

the district a revision and resettlement for fonr years at the eapiry 
of the existing quinquennial leases. This revinon* took place in 
1829, giving a net result for the whole district of Bs. 1,28,495. 
The greatest improvement took place in the parganahs bordering 
on the Bh4bar owing to the number of new villages established 
there. Taking the whole tract along the foot of the bills from the 
Ganges to the 84rda, the revenne, exclnsive of forest dnes, in 1815 
yielded only Rs- 1,450, whilst in 1829 it gave a land*revenne of 
Rs. 14,800. Writing* in 1825 

Mr. Trull •tatci that in the f raster proportion of rillsgee throafhoot the pro* 
viooe enltirstion ie in the hsodi of the setosl proprieten of the soli i hi others 
sgsln the right of propertj is vested in the deaoendaate of aoeso fomier fiaatee, 
whilst the right of oeeapsnoy end of cnltivstion remaine with the deeeeodsnts of 

* To Boerd, dated let Jane. IStS ; from Board, dated t4th Jalj, ISfS i 
to Board, deled tith September, ISSS. * To Board, dated SSth Jose, IStS i 

froBi QevsrasMOt, datsd SSth February, IStS ; to Board, deted 19th September, 
ISSt. * To Board, dated tod Janoary.^Sff; from Ooveroment, dated tith 

Fsbrasiy, ISSt. * To GevernoMni, dated tSth Joae. IStS. 
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the original oeenpnoU who were in poeeeieiwD it the tine of the grant. In both 
theeo eeeee there enn be no difflcultj, ne the ooltirntor ie oaij liable lor hie qaoca 
of the State demand, whoerar may be the aid^ettfr. la other Tillagea, howeror, 
the cnltiratioa ie carried on by reaideot tenanu who hare no right of ueonganey, 
either aeknowlodged or proecriptirei thoae tenanta pay tbdr rente either in kind 
(ddf) or in money (eiriAi) aooording to OKlating ratet or euragwnenta or to former 
naage. In the foarth deeoription of Tillage the eultiratioo la pakikiskt, that la bj 
non<reaident cnltiTntora. In tbeae the milymtdr oaakea aa muob na he one from 
hiaoatate^aadnnder tbie head are inelnded new aettled TiUagea,aa in the Tarii, in 
reelalmiog which a considerable ontlay ia alwaya reqniaite. The State demand la 
for aome yeara merely nominal with a tIow to that clrcnmatanoa and to prohibit 
the adrentorer from cotleotlng bejond that demand moat preclnde all pmapeet of 
reimhoraement and moat at onoe tend to prerent further improTement. In pM- 
ddaAf landa under full and fair asaeoement the farm ia commonly an uncertain ape* 
eolation, aa the fickle diapoaltioo of cnltlTatora of thia deacriptlon may oometimea 
be the eecaaion of lose end in other yeara of gain to the farmer. Where aeToml ia- 
dlTldnala join together ie reolaiming waate landa the adveotnrera all of eonree fall 
under the heed of proprietora, tbongb the name of only one of them ahonld be enter¬ 
ed In the leaae. Thla ofMerretion appliea eqaally to the Tlllagea of Brahmana whieh 
are rndtlvated eblafly by the alaTta or aerranta of tha aareral proprietora. In moat 
of the old •alabliahed rlltogea a recorded portion of <fr land ia enjoyed by the aw/- 
geidr reait-free aa kak padkpmekkri, nnder which oame it la delailtd in the Icnae. 
Tbia ayitem might be extended on fixed principles to erery village In the pro- 
Tiaee, while la newly onItiTated viliagea a terra might be fixed after which the 
ledlgeadr might be preolnded from oollccting bryoad the pnbUo eaaeasment from 
hla tenanta. The engagementa between mdigutirt and tanaata are almoat InTari- 
ablj Terbal and written lennea except for whole vlllngea are nnosonl.*' 

*■ In Pill, Bdrmhmnndnlt Dhnniynkot, D&npur, tha present nsaeasment exceeds 
that ef the Oorkkili settlement more then twenty-five per cent., end it nuy be 
etnted genernlly that opwnrdi of foor-lfibs of the nrnble land in these parganaha 
are In a state of fall enlti ration. In Chnogarkhn also, thn aaaeaament exeeeda that of 
tha last Oorkh&U demand, bat only asmall portion of the viliagea have attained a fair 
ntate of cnltiration: in others, the waste lands form the uirgest proportion i in 
thane aa exteoaton of the prcMot icaoes might be oonaidarad piematnre. In Pbal- 
dakot the demand ia on a lower aeala of improvement apparently, bet it la In feet 
the hlghcet a a aea a ed pergaaah in Kamaon. Tha Qorkhdli demand was ealcniated 
en tha ioeoma of tha people, rather fhaa the aaaeteof the land ; tha landbeldera 
hate, being the ehief earrien of the hill trade, were, therefore^ taxed more highly 
Ihaaothen whoee meena were derived whdly from the land. BdmgAr eoetaiaa the 
priaeipal iron mines. In the demand of UK, the rovonne of iho whole of eneh 
minoa thronghont Knmaon proper ia incl nded f the minea situate In other pargo- 
■aha have now boon brought forward in them. A dednetlon of Ba. l,OtO baa been 
made in tha demand of the praient year by thia meaanre : the farm of the mine 
■honld bo loft for revision. In Kota, Chhakbila. the great visible improvement 
nriaea from the loclaimod vlUagM in tho Snmaon Tarii. It is not recommeadod to 
oxtond the Ioobm in thia diatriei. In Gnngoli, owing to tho eontinnod raragoa on 
hnaaan life oommittod by tigon, it ta tha laaat improred In cooparismi to iia 
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cxUot of aoy to the pro?iDe«; full one half of the arable land being aceoltivetad, 
an extension of the present leases woeld in maoj instances be declined and if they 
were accepted wonid preelnde Gorernment from a share in the improrement of 
the next three years i from the demand of the present settlement. Re. 3.sea, 
mast be deducted Be. 600, the essessmeiit of the copper mines in this perganab 
now brought forward with tha iand-reveane aasessmeot, though hitherto 
separate ” 

1 shall give another extract' from a letter of tSSO, as these glee life to the dry 
statistics of the Tariocs eettlemants and allow ns to see the principles on which they 
wers msde: '* On the introduction of the British GoTsrament in 1816, the most 
fostering attention was found oecessary to enable tbe cuitirators to recorer from 
their destitution. Tbe public asasesment was imposed under a single head and was 
founded on the acknowledged collections of tbe preceding year Alt extra ceseee 
were struck out of the demand, and though the remiasiou from this measore was 
for tbe most part nomiusl, the Blmphficatiou of the system of coiiectioo proved no 
small boon to the landholders. At the five sncceodiag settlements, the State 
demand baa progressed with the improvement of the couotry, though still In tbe 
aggregate below tbe Qorkhili settlement of I8tl. In its detail, the settlement 
ie formed leparately for each village, the engagement for which is tskeu fiom 
some one of tbe sharers nnder the designation of pcuUtdn. This officer is remans- 
rated by a small parcel of rent-free land set apart for tbe purpose, and esii demand 
from the other sharers no more than the exact quota of tbe pnblic assessment 
which may attach to their individual shares. These sharers hold in severalty: eon* 
aequently iu the greater part of the province, that is, in tbe villages cultivated by 
the actual proprietors, the settlement has all the advantsges of a ryotwdri assess* 
ment without lie uncertainty; the cultivator is thus secure of enjoying tbe whole 
profit of his farm after payment of the public dues, end before be puts his hand 
to the plough, he kuows the exact sum which he will have to pay. But though 
the revenue of the Governmeut and the individual income o( the landholder be 
circumscribed by the existing state of landed property, it is by no means certain 
that tbe ioteresU either of tbe public or the individual would be benefited by a 
more unequal division of land. Large farms require for their support either a 
local oansamption or a foreign market. Now tbe popuiatiou of the interior ie 
wholly agricnltural end the solo unproductive cooanmers ere the few government 
aervanU suiioned bore. From the nature of the country and consequent difflonU 
ties of transport few articles of agricultural produce can bear the expense of car- 
rlage in exportation. The Bhotiyas, it is true, take oft a large portion of tbe anr« 
plus produee of the northern districts for the Tibetan market, but only in the way 
of barter, in which salt or borax is exchanged lor grain. The only certain demnnda 
on which the interior agrionlturist can here depend are the luaikets at the mili* 


tary stations." 

The settlement in the pargtniths, in which agreements for four 
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years only wore taken, expired at the end of 
August^ 1832, and just at the moment the 


new •asaasmeni waa being made, flights of locusts settled down all 


* To Oavrvnm<^t. dated and Jsanary, Isas. 
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over the country and bo injured the growing spring-crops that a 
bad harvest was the resnlt. In the fullowing year, when tho re¬ 
mainder of the leases fell in, a defioiency in iho rainfall caused 
aonac injury to the rain crops.* Althougli these unfavourable oir- 
cauistiinces were more formidabio in prospect than destructive in 
thoir actual effects, they effectually alarmed the landholders 
and cendored them averse to enter into now engagements. Thrir 
influcuce, also, on the entire settlement caused tho increase gained 
to bo much less than what might have been espectod from tho ex¬ 
tension of agriculture in tho province. Actual abatements were 
in many cases necessary, many being due to transfers of estates 
from one parganah to another. The number of the leases at the 
former settlement was 5,704 and averaged only Its. 37 caoh in 
amouut, aud in such petty estates casualties amongst the cultivators 
were met with difficulty and rendered frequent revisions of setllo- 
ineut necessary. An attempt was therefore made tc reduce tho 
lumiborof separate engagements, so far as the wishes and intorosU 
of the landholders would allow, with the result that in 1833 there 
M’cre 4,(>()5 separate leasee, giving au average land-revenue of 
Rs. 46 for each lease. For these reosons Mr. Traill proposed a 
settlement for five years only, which resulted in a revenue for the 
entire district of Rs. 1,21,729. 

Tho Board of Revenue recommended that the settie- 
metu of 1832-33 should be extended for a period of twenty 
years \ - but the Government refused to sanction this arrango- 
ment without having tho opinion of Mr. Traill, who wrote as 
follows:-— 

** The extension nf the nev settlement for a term of SO jenrs would doubt- 
less be attended with odvants^ in those psrgSDAbs of which the villages are fuUy 
populated end roltivated :but Id other districts where population and cultivation 
are at a low ebb, and where waste lands abound, soch a measure would shortly 
be folknred by n loss of rovenoo Iran the facilities with wbleh new locations 
art there obtainable. Tho hsbits of the cultivators are extremely unstable and 
raigrolorj; yscandes arising from desertion ore not readily tilled by new 
tenaoto, while the general poverty of the landholders and tenantry render them 

* To Commissioner, Bareilly, dated S«th Docember, I8S3; from 
Ct>aimisoioucr, Bareilly, dated 3rd Jonnory, 1334. * From ConimU- 

eioner, liereilly, dated IStli June, 1834; to Couimissloncr, Bsrcilljr, deled x3rd 
June J3-:)4. 
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ioeipable of meeting from ibeir own fnndt, the additional borthcoi entailed bf 
aneh deaertiona. Id these caaca, the lease would be thrown up and remiasiona 
In the demnud indiapensable to safe the Tillage from total desertion t at the same 
time no adTnntage could be taken of the growing ImproTCjnent in other vilbigea. 
It may be donbted whether the landholders in these districts would willingly en* 
gage for so long a period unless the tenants of their respectirc Tillagea aliunld b« 
enusidered as parties in the engagements and remslo bonnd for the same term. 
Under the Gorkbili gorernnent, when a fixed Tiilags settlement was promnlgsted, 
the above principle was fully recognised, and the claim of the landholder follow¬ 
ed his tenant wheresoever he might migrate." 

According to TrailPs last report, written in 1833, the total reve* 
nue had risen from Ra. 1,17,780, exclusive of transit dues in 1815 
to Rs. 2,34,410 in 1833 over the united districts of Kuinaon and 
Garhwiil. 

In the meantime, Mr. Traill was succeeded by Colonel Oowun, 

_ who was directed to report in what parga- 

Colonel Gowon’i report. , . 

nans the extension of the term of settle¬ 
ment as proposed by the Board of Revenue would be acceptable 
to the body of the landholders.^ All ho could say was that he 
could get no information that could be relied upon, that he believed 
that in Askot in Kumaon the people were willing to take leases 
for ten years, and that in portions of GarhwM they would accept a 
settlement for twenty years. Ho was told that “ nothing of a 
satisfactory reason palpable or probable was shown by him for the 
stated repugnance to the extension of the term of settlement, nor 
did there appear any reasonable ground which could account for 
the people or the tabsiid^rs declining to answer the question- 
which he was directed to put to them.” He was therefore re 
quested to continue his investigation and report the reasons for the 
disinclination shown by the landholders. In reply, Colonel Gowan 
repeated Mr. TrailTs observations on the previous settlement, and 
some oonversatious that he himself bad with the people in which 
it was said “ Twenty years is nearly the term of a roan’s life. 
Who can tell what may happen to a man in that period, the cholera 

* From Commissioner, Barvilty, dated fnd May, 1898 ; to Commissioner, 
Bareilly, dated Snd September, 18.16 ; from Comniiasioner, Bareilly dated Sth 
September, 1S36^, to Commissioner, Baicilly, dated 14th September, Isas ; to 
Mr. Thomas, fiarciliy, dated Sth March, 1837. The arrangement by which 
the landholder.'i near fxthttghil supplied grain (o the troops at fixed prices was, 
abolihbed, dated dth June, 1697. 
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or some other epidumic may break out and sweep of all our culli* 
valors, and then what is to he dune?” The people declined to he 
pressed for a reply as they generally were averse to any prolonga¬ 
tion of the settlement, lie was then directed to continae the 
existing settlement for one year and in the meantime to do all in 
his |)ower to induce‘the landholders to agree to a settlement for 
twenty years. Sections 5 and 7 of Reg. X of 1831 gave jurisdic¬ 
tion to the Board of Revenuo over revenue matters as well as 
enstoms, e.xcise and stamps in Kumnon, and by Act X of 1838 
it was further enacted that the functionaries who are or may bo 
appointed in the province of Kumaon shall henceforth bo placed 
under the control and superintendence of the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad in revenue cases and that such control and siiporintend- 
eoce shall bo exercised in conformity with such instructions as the 
said functionaries may havo received or may hereafter rcccivo 
from the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 

The ninth settlement was made by Mr. Batten during the years 

1842-40 and was for twenty years. Thi.s 
Mioth settlement. , « . . • 

was the first partial attempt to measure and 

examine the capabilities of the land and to form a record of rights. 
The result of the revision was a revenuo of Rs. 1,30,094, which in 
the average of tlie last five years of the currency »>f the settlement 
amounted to Rs. 1,29,765 a year. la hi.s final report on the settle¬ 
ment Mr. Batten states that the general rules adopted for the leas¬ 
ing and management of estates (mahdia) and Jio uppointmeni of 
padhdnSf the boundaries of villngc.s and settlement of disputes con¬ 
cerning them, the right to waste lands, pasture grounds and for¬ 
ests, the assessable area of estates and measurement of lands, and 
finally the record of settlement noticed by him in bis report on tho 
seitlcment of Garhw61 equally apply to Kumaon, and as theso mat¬ 
ters have been dealt with in some detail in the notice of that dis¬ 
trict, the reader is referred to it for tho detailed principles ob.scrved 
in the assessment. 

“Tbe odIj repetition that appears ncecssarj is tlial (he rtnioner- 
atioo of padkdnt in laod, moocf or dues or all those cunibmcd has in 
Kumaon, settled by tho mutual agievinenl of (he psrtios, and failirg that. 
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bj deciwon of arbitrators, and that the allolnient of kak-patiki»i land recorded 
iu the autemcot paiiers rcpreieot aetval facta and not the nominal figures of the 
oid rccorda.” 

It was furtbor arranged that no attempt tt actual demarcation 
of waste lands included nominallj within a Tillage boundary 
fihonld bo luado where there waa no dispute owing to the existence 
of the rulo to lease ne^Jy broken np lands to the nearest village or 
to ofTor tbem to the landholders of such Tillages first rather than 
to strangers. It was not through any fault of Mr. Batten that the 
detailed survey and record effected by Mr. B^kett at the recent set¬ 
tlement was not taken in hand twenty years earlier. He writes:— 

“ A revenue ■nrrey of the mountain pargnoaht fouuded uu the priuciplcii 
adopted iu the plains can hardlj be espected after the Oorcriiment bns been in¬ 
formed bj its district officers that tooli a survey, however useful, in determioiug 
existing agrioulturnl possessions would not favourably affect the total amount of 
revenue in regard to tho State, aod if permitted to modify Ihc distribution in re< 
gurd to tlio inhabitants would purluipa eud In seriously injuriug the budget. For 
would not its teodcncy st lesst be to equalise the psymeots strictly derivable froui 
the gross produce of the soil; to fix a Governmeiit share of that produce founded 
on exprricneo eltewhsre and to exolude from the fiscal enpabilitiea assets which 
the people have been hitherto oonieut to couslder available for the nomlual land- 
tax." 

The latter consideration forced eventnally the actiiul anrvey and 
appraisement of the produce of the laud on the authorities which 
was carried out by Mr. Beckett. As to the assessment itself, Mr. 
Batten was of opinion that— 

** No great inerussc of the land'Tcrenue under the present system need lie 
expected. In opposition to the prevailing opinion Knmaon is over-assessed rather 
tIuiD undcr-asoessod : that is a Isrge portion of the rent of the land in tho old 
occupied tracts is now taken by the State as both d« /sr* and c/r/acts laudlord, 
mud though no actual hardship is oxperioneed, though pauperism is unknown, 
tliongh a hill iabourar is always better lodged and often better fed and rlolhcil 
than his follow of the plains, aad though a general feeling of content and loyalty 
exists, still ono can perc^ve In the present slate of affsirs ( 1846 ) no elements of 
increasing wealth of which revenue will be the future sign and expreseion. In 
liie ill'inhabited traetsrtbe low assessment is owing to causes which except In the 
most Insalubriousv vaitfeya, may give way before the march of population. But in 
the welMohabitcd tracts, the rerenue is paid by the people tlicmaelves more os a 
capituiiou lax than anything else, in the same degree that the fisc ioipioves in 
Katybr and Otugoli trill it in all probability declioc in Pali and Pdrsh* 
fflHUdsl.'' 
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ThfSft lines were wiltlcn hi fore the lea-mdiistry ilUinod iu 

pi’usctii dcvelopineiil and hrouj^ht inlu ihe i>rovinee large amounts 

of capital every year to bo expended williin Kat)ur, Oanguli and 

Lobba, and before the bill sanitaria of OllMikhot and Naini Tul. 

brought willing months capable of eonsniniiig, not only tho exist- 

0 

iiig flar|iiu$ prudiico, but all that the hinds capahlo of cullivatioii 
can yield. Although Mr. Balton’s hope that “ tho present gcnc- 
ratiou may >'ut behold tiic noiv jealous oocupanis of rico and wheat 
fields hutnhlo applicants for tea-seeds'’ has not boon fullillcd, the 
rc.snlts expected from tho irilruducti«in of tho tca-piant liuvo boeti 
fully JastiHcd. Upwards of 12,177 Hsia nrn now hold in foe sim¬ 
ple, chiefly for tea-garJens in Kumaon alone, and the capital 
expended on them has found its way into tho pockets of tho poorer 
classes of these hills and of the Nepal district of Doti, vastly rais¬ 
ing their physical and moral status and placing them in a position 
which from all we know of their history, they never before attained 
to. 

As already noticed tho characteristic of Mr. Button’s suttle- 
Character of the settle- was tho record-of-rights that won 

framed for each village. This contained a 
complete description of tho rights of every occupant; the past his¬ 
tory of the assossmonts ; liio boundary arrangements ; the engage- 
moiit pajioi {^ikrdrndmah) of tiie inhabitants in regard to tho remu¬ 
neration of the pad/uin and the collections of all sorts to ho mado 
nn<lcr the heads of ihokddrx^ tayAuachdri and hi’saluidri dues and 
also binding themselves down to a conformity with certain rules 
in regard to the public service and good administration aud tlio 
phard-pfmnt shewing tho names of the padkan^ tho distribution of 
tho rovouuo payers amongst tho several ^dhiiu whore more than 
one were elected ; the <{uotas of revonuo payable by tho several 
shareholders or occupants; tho division of the non-proprioiary 
tenantry amongst those recorded .as proprietors and tho names and 
liabilit ies of tho pahkdaid and other cultivators whonevor discover¬ 
able. Ip addition *o thc'ie documents there was a memorandum 
(r>r6r!AHrt)snm:i)ariaiiigthe wheleand the numeuub petitions pre¬ 
sented depositions taken, and orders passed during the course of 
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tim solllemoni uii uiiscpiianeous maltuid formed separate Ales iu 
llio j)rocceJiii;;s. 

The iullovviiig table gives the results of the settlement under 
Uco. IX of ISod effected by Mr. Batten in t842>46 
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2.. M7 2,5116 
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i 11. 
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I 
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C,o;iiJl '13,711 U.Jlot 8,I13| 0 7 0 

I,I7« 1,484 863| Oil 1 0 0 

li.'UiH 41,‘Oil 33.070 8,4ii7 0 7 8 
8,211 0,45: 7,783. 1,817 Q u g 

1,801 1,517 I.IOSI 2(W I 010 

7,80h| h.liii 21.'1U i6.88i; 4,7li1 0 8 3 

2.011 3 824 2,(Bill Ibil I 0 0 
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6'«. 005 O.'fiM M,JI0] 11,194 15,1114 17,.111 17..!9I 17.861 18.171 lB,54J 17,7121 l.ll)7| 1 on 

r.ii7 1,1157 2iVJ'i2 30,01 r 15,V.W 11,240 :il.V)7 32,i.JO I'.MO 33.7H.: 3U,70l| 27,828! 1,9051 1 j 6 

T 0 l. 1 l .. B,DOS hi,970 hU.564| 99,1110 1,0^9 .3 1.io>J8n ^,■i3j^(i4^'l^.fF U7,1712,iMl^i 

w oil' viii i;f(.ii, u'.l|^ Ob _ ^ 7jJ 98 w i'io iil 3SI . ^ i.fti^ io Tsoii ~ 


Co.siries the above, 344 villages having a total area of 11,225 

Mm, oxclnsive of unmeasured waste, were held fiee of revenue as 

endowments of temples, and D3 viilagos having an area of 2,382 l/isii 

wore lidd free of revenuo by individuals. 

Tho tenth and current settlement of the Kumaon district (exolnd* 

ing the Bh&bnr) was clfected by Mr. Beckett 
Corrent icttlemcnt. , , ■ 

during 18()3>73, and runs for thirty years. 

Unfortunately Mr. Beckett was obliged by ill-heuitb to proceed on 


furlough before writing a report, so that we have nothing but two pon¬ 
derous volumes of figured statistics and a short introduction by Sir 
Henry Ramsay to give u&an account of UiU the most important, for 
its procedure and results, of all tlic settlements of Kumaun. Although 
Sir 11. llanisay has been good enough to say that details and particu¬ 
lars will be found in Mr. Atkinson's GmeiUer, tho following account 
of the scUlonuyit projicr is mainly based on bis own .’<ainraary> As has 
already been noticed, there was a considerable revision of pattia and 
parganahsattho recent settlement, which altered the areas aomoch 
that, when writing of a parganah and its rovenuo in the lime of 
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Mr. Batten and Mr. Traill, it may not reprcaent the area known under 
the same name at the present day. As the details of oaob patti will be 
found under separate notices in the alphabetical arrangement, itwiil be 
here only necessary to give the details by pnrganahs and the total for 
the district The following statement shows the particulars of the 


current and past statements according to the present arrangement: 
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The following statement gives the particulars of arsa aud popu¬ 


lation on which the assessment was based> 
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If atsetfod io Uod-rcycnue, Uie g4nth or temple grants would 
yield Bs. 8,417 per annnm sad the tnud/i or personal grants 
Rs. 3,412 per aonnm. la addition to these the iodSart villages 
oomprisieg those whose revenues are devoted to charitable purposes, 
chiefly keeping up the dispensaries and rest-houses along the pil¬ 
grim routes, nninbered 124, with an area of fl,718 Uiit of assessable 
land and assessed at Rs. 5,800 per annum. Farther, 12,177 biti$ 
were held in fee-simple at a qolt-rent of Rs. 1,083 per annum, in¬ 
cluding the sites of nineteen villages. Eleven villages were held 
by Government itself in fee-simple and 237 villages were waste or 
covered with forests and h<dd no place on the revenue roll, ^e 
* total * line at foot in both the preceding tables refers only to the 
revenue-paying area, the * grand total* line includes the statisUos of 
the revenne-free areas above enumerated and gives the real total of 
the district. Distributed by tahsfls the statisdes are as follows 
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The Almora tohifldir has a deputy or peshkir for PAIi in 
Alfflora and the Chamfiiwat or K41i Knmaon tahsflddr a deputy 
at Pithoragarh. Midbar tahsll includes a portion of the lower 
hills bnt has chiefly to administer the revenue aflairs of the fih&har 


proper. 

There was no aotnal measniemeot of the land on which any 

HsicffWlSrsMNBCBt. ** P**®**^ beyond the citi- 

mate made by Mr. Traill in 1823, which 

sraa of little use except for bonndariea. It sras prepared by native 
effcials who sat on aoine co mnu mding position and aommeoed tho 
padMne of the villagca within sight, and from them noted down 
the boundaries and cfUmated the areas and thus aflbrdcd some 
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▼erj rough idea of the siso of eftoh village. The phari^ph/cmt of 
Ur.. Batten gave information onlj of the nnmber of aharen and 
enltivators and the revenne demandable from each. Being pre¬ 
pared by the villagers themselves, whose object was to conceal their 
nnmbers and make their village appear as poor as possible, tiie 
revenue was distributed amongst a very few of the shareholders, and 
except where the permanent tenants (khdyakitrt) were on bad 
terms with the proprietors, a very large proportion of them was 
omitted. It was of use, however, in accnstoming the people to 
tliink that they had rights worth recording and during the cur¬ 
rency of the past settlement many villages were properly surveyed, 
trained surveyors arose, and the people became accustomed to the 
idea that an accurate record of the capabilities of the land formed 
the best basis for the contract between them and those from whom 
they held and between their village and Government Conse¬ 
quently when measurement operations actually commenced ; the 
staff found the people ready to receive them and indeed willingly 
to co-operate in the objeota of the survey, mie measurement was 
carried out on these principles:—(1) all terraced land was to be 
measured unless it had relapsed into forest but forest clearings and 
•lopes cultivated only aft«r the lapse of eight or ten years, known 
as khil or kaimki, were not to be measured and eaeh enclosure or 
field was to be measured separately (2) the whole of the ter- 
raoed land was to be shown under four qualities, a, irrigated ; 6, 
good dry ; e, second-rate dry and, d, casual oultivation or ijrdm. 
The surveyors, however, did not adhere to these instmotions and it 
wss found necessary to classify all the enltnrable area under, a, 
permanent cultivation; 6, casual cultivation, and c, waste. By 
* waste * all through the records is meant tetraced land thrown out 
of cultivation and does not include the gfMsy slopes or forests 
within the nominal area of a village. 

The instrument nsed was a hempen rope sixty feet long divided 
_ into ten lengths of six feet each, and if to 

this we add that the terraces are usually of 
the most irregular ihapea in length and width, the result must be 
at the best little more than an approxinmtion, bat one of the greatest 
value and far soperior to anything in oxistcnce before as a basis for 
assessment. As a record-of-rights, regarding the occupation and 

•I 
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ownenllip of each terrain, tbejr are parUcnlarly valnable, the moro 
■o when we consider the fact tliat In some tillages there are up¬ 
wards of six thousand of these terraces, some not more than ten 
square yards in area nnd yet each can be readily identified by 
means of the Tillage maps. As a check on the surTeyors each 
occupier was given an extract from the survey record (purchah) 
relating to bis own bolding and he had thus means to bring before 
the settlement officer any omissions before the final record in the 
books, on which the assessment was made. An ingenious proce¬ 
dure was then had recourse to in order to bring all the land in the 
village to one common standard of quality. That of second-rate 
dry land known in the hills as duwam vprdon was selected and 
each of the other three elasses was brought to this standard by 
trebling the irrigated, by adding one-half to first quality dry and 
by reducing casual cultivation by one half. Thus a village with 
an area of ten bisia irrigated had 30 estimated for that class; 
twelve first quality dry was held equal to 18 and twelve ijrdn 
was held equal to 6, or all were equivalent to 54 bins of second 
quality dry cultivated land for assessment purposes. The next 
difficulty was to ascertain the rates to be applied to the areas thus 
found and in the absence of jamabandis or rent-rolls, it was neces¬ 
sary to estimato the produce of each class of soil. In irrigated 
land it is very common for the proprietor to take one half the pro¬ 
duce ; in first-class dry, one-third, and in second-class dry one- 
fourth to one-fifth. Then comes the question of the produce per 
hisi which varies with the position, cultivation and foil. In sotno 
places, irrigated land yields as much as 60 maunds of unhuskod 
rice per acre and 40 maunds is a common yield and good first-class 
dry land gives 40 maunds of wheat or r>Mnduwa» The following 
table shows the general result for. the district 
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In the second money colnmn, the retnrn of half an acre is only 
given, as land is usnally left falloiv for a second crop every second 
year. The total shows the average yield per acre of second clast 
dry land. Taking everything into consideration, an average rats 
of one rupee per UH (forty yards less than an acre) was held to bo 
the average rate in second quality dry land, and thus the good land 
was made to kelp the bad land in the rates assessed. How this 
compnrea with the rates fixed at previous settlements and how it 
falls on the total assessable and cnlllvated areas in each parganah 
may be seen from the figures given in the preceding tables. 
Broadly, Traill*s assessment in 1823 fell at Re. 0*12-2 per 6(at .* 
Batten's in 1842 at Re. 0>8-ll per Uti on the total assessable area, 
and Beckett's in 1870 at Re. -O-IS-IO and subsequent eiperienoe 
shows that in the greater part of the district this is not too light. 

Other considerations were taken into account in applying these 
rates to the particnlar villages: the vast changes doe to the great 

_ amount of money bronirht into the district 

Population. 

by the tea-planters and the public-works 
at R4nlkl>et; the great advance in the price of grain, which baa 
almost doubled, and the increase in population. The last has always 
been an important factor in hill assessments and is well recognised 
by the people themselves, who frequently urge, as a cause for remis¬ 
sion of revenue, the death or desertion of a wife or daughter. In 
many places, owing to the paucity of inhabitants, the able-bodied 
cultivators are of eqnsl importance with the land in estimating the 
assets of a village. Another of Mr. Beckett's processes was applied 
to bringing out the value of this factor iu iba assessment Ha 
ascertained (a) the average population per each one hundred 
measured acres for the whole district; (6) the average population 
per one hundred acres of the cultivated area 1 ( 0 ) the average popn- 
latioQ per one hundred acres for the cultivated area with half the 
ijrdn; and (d) the average on three-fourths of the total area. For 
example, the average population per one hundred teres on the 
whole district being 141, a village with a population of 70 to the 
hundred acres would give a rate of eight annas, the land-rate being 
one rupee, the mean of the two or twelve annai gives the average 
rate according to population. Were the population of the village 
280 under the same circumstances the average rate would be 
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B». 1-8-0. Under the second form of ctlcniatien the aTertM 
popolation per one handred acres of cnltivation being 195 nod the 
ryenne rate only Be. 0-14-6 per acre, n popnlation of 98 would 
gifo a rate of Be. 0-7-3, or taking the mean of the two, eleren 
annas per acre. Under the third calculation the popnlation arer- 
age being 185 per one hundred aoree and the rerenne rate 
Be. 0-13-6 per acre, if the population were 92, the popolation rate 
wonld be Be. 0-6-9 and the mepn, ten annas. The average of the 
resultants was considered the popnlation rate of the village. 

The statistics of area compiled for each village also aided in 

ThM. comprised (1) the 
total area measured by the villagers; (2) 
cultivated land with addition for quality (t.s., the application of the 
process already described for reducing all to the standard of second- 
class dry land, (3) cultivation with half ijrdn; (4) three-fourths of 
total measured ares with addition for quality. Any esfoess in I over 
3 showed that there was much waste laud; excess in 2 over 3 showed 
a large predominance of permanent cultivation, and if 3 exceeded 
1 it was seen that the land was exceptionally good or well irrigiit- 
ed. Excess in 3 over 2 showed too much ijrdn ; in 4 over 3 too 
much waste and in 4 over I that the land was good. With all 
these indications before him Mr. Beckett formed his statistical 
average rate for each village. But in addition to this, he person¬ 
ally inspected each village and had before him its history from the 
conquest, and it was a consideration of the facts thus brought to 
light that led to modifications of the statistical rate. Thus it will 
be seen, that much care and trouble was bestowed on the collection 
of materials and their application such as would give an assessment 
fair alike to Qovernmeut and the people. Although the phrase 
* ndm Hkat kdm bikat' has passed into a proverb, we may well 
agree with Sir R. Ramsay that the assessments as a whole are 
fair, though in consequence of their having been raised so high 
in comparison with the old land-tax, they are sufhciently high, 
the increlse amounting to Bs. 1,03,518 or 81*43 per cent. 

Cnltivation and popnlation have increased to a remarkable 
extent, and during the work of survey many parcels of land which 
bad been concealed and villages connected with the conrt officials 
who had managed to undefesUmate the assets were now brought 
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for Um iint Uma at a fair ralaa on the rarenna-roll. Mr. Beckett 
was oarefal to omit from hia oaleulations alt waste of the desmip- 
tion already noticed, although the yillagera themselves desired it to 
be mearared. The people have fall power, however, to use aucb 
land as they like, as well as to extend their cultivation iuto on- 
meaanred forest tracts without any increase to the demand daring 
the currency of the settlement The only exception is in the 
neighbourhood of Almora, Rinikhet, and Naini T&l where forest 
land is of great value for timber and fuel, here cultivation can only 
be uodertaken with the special consent in writing of the district 
officer and covenants to this effect have been entered in the settle¬ 
ment records. It is to this system that we owe the. extension of 
cultivation that has taken place and in the less cultiiNited parts, 
industry will enable the people to make the heavier assessment less 
burdensome in a very short time. Still summary settlements may 
be found necessary. Sir H. Bamsay writes 

**Land may be mubed away by floods or destroyed by landslips t cattle- 
disease, the death of onltlrators or other necessity may arise for rendering relief, 
permanent or temporary, necessary ; and in my opinion snob relief ought to be 
offered readily: hecanse all enltivated land has been now assessed and the lose 
of cnliivatore or cattle might impecli the cxistenee of a Tillage which onnld be 
averted by a little trouble and the expenditure of a few rupees. Smalt Tillages 
are more likely to require relief than Urge ones ; but it must be remembered 
that one proprietor may lose all LU Und and be ean get no relief from the other 
sbereholders, therefore his individual cate ought to be considered if DeeesBary.** 
Sir Henry Bamsay was the guiding spirit in all these arrange¬ 
ments, to him was submitted the assessments iu every village 
almost, and with him lay the decision on doubtful points of proce¬ 
dure. To the mlministrative powers of Traill, Sir Henry Ramsay 
has added also the love of order and law so marked in Mr. Batten's 
work, whilst, perhaps, be has had a more difficult charge than 
either; for in his time came the flood of circulars and departments, 
each of the latter trying to justify its existence, not by doing its 
own work but by asking the already overworked district officer to 
do it for them. Perhaps Sir Henry Bamsay will have gained as 
lasting a reputation from the stern * No; not applicable to Kumaon* 
with which he greeted many of the purely routine circulars, as 
from the many and solid benefits that he has conferred on Kumaon 
daring his long and vAlned career. The settlemeut department 
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owes to him that it was able toaohiere the great work accomplished 
at the recent settlement without the detailed procedure solely appli¬ 
cable to the plains, which at one time it was resolved sbonld be 
adopted in Kumaon. Parganah rates are hardly Talaable in a dis¬ 
trict where the tract within the boundaries of a single Tillage has 
climates varying from the Arctic regions to the Tropics : the people, 
the tenures of lapd and the mode of agriculture are utterly differ¬ 
ent from the practices of the plains and should not be forced to 
appear uniform to them in theory or practice. 

The working of the settlement will be best understood from the 

following table showing the demand, eol- 
Ouli«etiont. lectioDs and balances since 1872-78. The 

years 1877-79 were years of scarcity which affected Enmscn as 
well as all Upper India, and the balances of 1880-81—1882-83 
both recoverable and nominal were due to the floods of the year 
1880 ; the column * irrecoverable ’ shows the real remissions 
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Although the tenure of bud and its rights' and dutiee hava 

undergone many ohangea since the oonqneet, 
atill the maaim that the property in the bo3 
rests in- the ^paramount State has never been forgotten. Thia 
principle has not only been theoretically acknowledged nnder for¬ 
mer Udvemmeiiu by their sabjects, bat its practieal eiistenoa is 
* X} Govsniatut, fni Jeasiry, list. 
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alfo dedacibla from the almott anrestriotoii power of alienatioo 
whieh the soToreign always possessed in the land. The oceupant 
landholders held their estates in hereditary and transferable pro¬ 
perty, bat their tenures were never indefeasible; and as they were 
derived from grants made by the supreme power tn the State, so 
they might be abrogated by the grantor or his representative even 
without any allegation of default against the holder and without 
any reservation in his favour. 

From the extreme attachment of the landholders to their estates, 
the frequent exercise of such a prerogative would doubtless have 
been highly unpopular. In the interior, it appears to have been 
infrequent, as may be judged from the length of time which vil¬ 
lages have remained in the possession of the same families. But 
in the neighbourhood of the capital and on the border, aueh arbi¬ 
trary transfers were not uncommon ; and where a provision in land 
was oalled for to reward military services, or to remunerate the 
heirs of those slain in battle, it was usually made at the expense of 
existing rights. Land held in proprietary right is still termed thdt^ 
and a proprietor is oalled a (Adtiodn, the term Bamindir or land¬ 
holder being restricted to its ordinary and natural meaning of cul¬ 
tivator actually holdiug or ooeupying the land, whether a proprietor 
or tenant. Grants in tenure of thdt and rot (the term under which 
lands were usually given to the heirs of those slain in battle) con¬ 
veyed a freehold in the soil as well as iu the produce. Where the 
proprietors are a coparcenary body, the tenors is that usually oalled 
hhdyaehdra in the plains and here bhaya^bhant, in which the pro¬ 
prietary right is in an extreme state of subdivision, each estate 
being shared amongst all the coparceners. Traill found that 
three-fifths of the district were held by these proprietors, so that 
the settlement represented in a great measure the ryotwdri settle¬ 
ment of other provinces. The origin of such property is traced 
either to long-established hereditary oconpanoy ; to a grant from 
the State; or to purchase from some former proprietor. 

Hr. Traill writes (1821) 

* Oader the foiSMr Goverameots all Mivuits of tbs Stats, both pabife aad 

Uiw Tkafll om tsaona prlrals^ rcesired, oo tbeir appoiaineat to oflies, a froot 

of load for tbe lopport and ottablishBonl of tbsir 
■ Tbasa leads have oader soecccdiog sovcreigos beta sobjsetsd Is real. 
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kttt the proprieteiT rifht hM feaerallf rctB«lB«4 with tb« orlfioal fnatM or hlo 
dcteeiKlMti. Onoto of this ootoro on wholly distinct itam those in tcaoio of 
■ssMr, sssAsrt or/dtddd; which eonreyod no property in the soil | like the Isttor, 
howerer, their continnsnee or snoolmeiit bss over been snbject totbe plessnre of 
the rolinii power. Tbs deseendsota of the obovo-deschbed grantees fom the first 
olass of landholdett in the district. 


A second olass derire their title solely from long-established oeeopaney : this 
elasa is composed of aborigines of the monntains, while the former eoneiste 
alsBOst nnirersslly of descendants of emigrants from the plains. 

A third clsss of propiletots, created daring the Gorkhdii GoToinment, are 
those who, in consideration of receising the proprietary title, hare broegbt waste 
lands into eeUtvstion. To this class a considerable addition has been mode 
under the present GorernmenI, as with a riew to the eneonragement of eoltira* 
tlon, the practice of the Gorkhdii Government in this respect has been con* 
tinnodLi 

With regard to the Dome, they are almost Inra riably thronghont the district 
the propoity of the landholders, and reside in the villages of their respective 
owners. The only separate establishaMOt of Dorns are those which come nnder 
the first description of proprietors, and consist of carpenters, masons, potters, 
hlaoksmitha, miners, and a variety of other trades whieh are here carried mi 
solely by persons of this easts.’* 

Sir H. itunsay writing in 187i gtaton:— 

** Daring an caperieneeof thirty-three years I bare observed mneh change 

nnder the head of tennre, from the advancing posi* 
yon area. ol partlea concerned. Aa stated in Mr. 

TralU's report^* the paramoont property in the toil rested with the sovereign, 
not theoretically only, for the nnreetrieted power of alieaation was exercised at 
the will of the rnling power in the time of the Bdjae and to the end of the Gor* 
khdU Government. A vUlage was given to an astrologer, a doctor,* a cook or a 
barber % and the cnltivatore in poseeesioa, whatever their former statne, became 
to all intents end pnrpoeee the cnltivatore of the new owners. If they did not 
like the grantee's terms, thsy movsd elsewhere end they retained ao rights In the 
land which they eonld assert to the prejudice of the grantee Agsin, this grantee 
be oasted in tarn to provide for some other favonrite. In those times, land 
was abnndant, cnltivators were scarce, and the emel oppression to whieh the 
people bad heea long aecastomed, sometimea drove them away to ports of the dio> 
triet where they eonld bo comparatively free from the exaetioaa of their opprcc* 
sore.” 


On the whole, the iennre of land suffered few rioleni changes 

. nnder the former rnlen. Where land wet 

Proprietori. * »^ t # 

given in IA4f, the former proprietors, if in 


ooonptncy, at once sank to the position of tenants of the new gran- 
4ae, who, moreover, by the eostom of the country, was at Itlierty to 
take over onoothird of the eoUiration into his own hands as efi*. 

* to Govomment, dated Uth klaich, liai. • To Qovernmeat, dated 

find Jannary, llil. 
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In the rtmnlnder of the etUto, tbo right of cnltiTotion rested with 
the original ooonpants, who woro now termed khdjfakar$ or oecn- 
pinta, as distingnished from ^dtwdru or proprietors, and paid their 
rent in k4t or kind at an inTariable rate, fixed at the time the 
grant was made. In Tillagea in which the right of property and 
(he right of oconpancy was recognised as rested in the same indivi¬ 
duals, the person who engaged with Government for the revenue 
had a right to demand the full extent of the Malik-hwah or State- 
share, supposing no fixed agreement had been made between him 
and his tenants, but such impmdence on the part of the latter sel¬ 
dom ooenrred. This description of village includes uaudbdd or 
those newly brought into cultivation, and lands cultivated by non¬ 
resident cultivators {pahikdiht). The custom being to grant the 
proprietary right to the person who reclaimed the waste, as somi 
return for his trouble and expense. 

The resident tenants may be divided into two classes, the khd- 

_ vakar and the kaini or kJiami. The former, 

Ttaants. , 

in addition to the land-tax which he paid in 

cnin, need to pay to the proprietor under varions names nearly a 

tenth more. Since the conquest, the khdyakar has by custom an 

hereditary right of ocenpanejr at fixed rates, but cannot dispose of 

such right, though he may carry on his cultivation tliroogh a 

tenant>at-wili. The rent of the khdyaluir eannot be increased 

under any circumstances daring the currency of the settlement, 

and so long as he pays his rent and the share of the village cess 

recorded against him he is safe from any interference. 

Mr. Trsill writes t—f* In Pili and in Badhis end in other pargaoehs wherever 
mllltery sseifiiinente* were anmeroiu nnder the BSJee, tenenU o( this deecrlptlon 
are conunoa. Their origin pnay be eesUf traced beek and may be referred to the 
foot of the (oraer proprietors haring emigrated qg become extinct when tbe ril* 
lege wee amigned to the aneeatov of the preteat proprietors. The grantee wss in 
eoBseqaenee compelled to eettle the land with new tenants who oeenpied ae Md- 
jrakor*. TbemrifieM, fcaafet, and MeUdrr with theii^ relations ate the proprietere 
of iboso ▼lllagoo. The point whether the oecepeat tenant be a feMgatar or 
iSdfwda, that la, proprietor of the lend he enltiratee, may be generally eaaiiy 
ascertained by an inqoiry Into the whence and .how the tenaot derires his titls : 
if It be from an aaoeetor of the thokdir that ho recetred the land, he is merely a 
Udpala/t K he plead a grant from a Rdja, or pnrehese from a former proprietor, 

* In theao eases, the enlUrators derired protection from the grantees sod wore 
so far hettet oS ttiaa the rest (h«t they had to please eply ous, tastssd of bsiag 
warm hy any oiBdnl or soidkr leqniriBg their serrlees. 

68 
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the deed onght to be fortbeeniiig or prored to heve ezieled t if, leetlg, he ever 
bimtclf end ueestore to be oecopente fron time imBeoMrlel, eeeh easerfiOB eaa 
be proved bj the evideoce of edjoiBiog proprietors. Should the tcooot hare the 
seme of the rillege atteched to hie aameae Blr Siogh Mahta, that ii, of Mabatgaon, 
&e., it oiej Jt>e at once determined that the tenent's claim to immemorial ooeopaney 
ie well founded. The conrene ia not alwaja the eaae: a proprietor of a Tillage 
OB aettling in another atlli retains the name of his oiighial Tillage attached to 
him, which designation descends to bis posteritj. Bat bj parehase, groat or gift, 
such ladiTidnal or some one of his descendants maj hare acquired a proprietary 
right to a share in the Tillage where they have settled. Daring the Oorkhdii 
Oorernment, migrations of landholders from Tillage to Tillage were extremely 
common, usd many of those emigrants still eontinae ia the Tillages to which tbqy 
then emigrated i by inch Toinntary absence they are deemed to bare forfeited 
their hereditary olaims in their original Tillages. Generally speaking, on each mi« 
grations taking place, the landed property of the emigrant was divided among the 
remaining sharem, fmd has been since enjoyed by them in fall proprietary or baa 
perhaps been transferred to others. After a lapse of twenty years and upwards, 
the claims of these emigrants to their original share are not admitted in the oonrt 
unless It be stated and proved that on quitting their villages they entrusted their 
•hare to another, with the express sngagement of resigning the eema when celled 
upon." 

Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

** The kkiykar enjoys nn hereditary though not e trensfereble right in the 
land he cultivetes ; and on the death of a father, the eons generally make a aeb* 
division of the land, which not anfreqnently reduces the bolding of each so much 
that these kh4jfkar» are obliged to caitivate other leads as nrtAdas or tenants-at* 
will, or In pahikitiA in some distnqt village where they make their own terme 
with the proprietor. Pahikitkt caitivntors of long etandlng have now the posi¬ 
tion of lAdgeSart; new ones nrs only siriiktfas.'’ In some Tillages khdpakart are 
niune in possession, and the proprietor residing elsewhnm has no power to inter¬ 
fere with them or their land, waste or eoltivnted. A fkar-paihdm realizee the 
demand and the proprietor's cess and pays over to him. In snch villagTi, the kkd- 
fktr$ were formerly the real proprietore, bat in some way the right became re¬ 
corded in the tkokdir*» name, and thongh every effort was made to right these 
wrongs at the recent eettlement, it waa not poetible to do lo in all easee, and 
•peciai arrangements had to be made Co remove what waa an endless sonree of 
litigation." 

The Kaini under the natire government held more the positioB 

of a slave, or at least of a vassnl, and wm 
” bound to the estate of bis lord. Theoreti¬ 

cally, they were obliged to give personal service in cultivating the 
proprteior*8 or land which he keeps in his own hands, and in 
carrying his jkmpan, ddndi, and baggage. Gradually, they have 
assumed the charaoter of tenants permanently resident on their 
overlord’t estate, and by long-continned ooonpan^ have come to 
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be considered io the light of khdi/akarSf from whom Indeed they 
differed in little, exoept in the nature of the rent to which they 
were liable. As a rule, they pay in kit or kind agreeably to former 
rates, which may be taken at one-third of the produce. In Garh- 
w41 the fusion is almost complete, necessity compelling proprietors 
to give the most favourable terms to all occupants of the land. 
Hdhyca or domestic servants (chiefly Dorns), were still found in 
1840 in all the principal estates. They were kept to perform all 
the labour of the fields required on the private farms of the land¬ 
holders. The nrthdn or ienant-at-will pays nrtAt, hot no personal 
services are required from him. 

The difficulty experienced in getting new tenants should the 

old ones leave is alluded to by Mr. Traill 
in the following words:— 


New tensDtt. 


<* From the faeilitr with which now loeatioos are here obtainable, tbo 
babita oi the cultivators aro extremely unstable and migratory. Vacaneies aris¬ 
ing fram desertions are not readiiy filled by new tenants, while the general 
poverty of the md/fixdrt and tenantry renders them incapable of meeting from 
their own funds the additional bnrthens entaiied by such desertions. In these caaci 
the lease would be thrown up, and remission in the demand would bo indispen. 
sable to save the village from total desertion} at the same time no advantage 
conld be taken of the growing improvement in other villages. It may be doubted 
whether the mihjuxira in these Districts would willingly engage for ao long a pe» 
riod. unless the tenants of their respective villages should he considered as parties 
in the engagements, and remain bound for the same term. Under the (Jorkh&li 
government, when a fixed village assessment was promulgated, tho above piiuci- 
ple was fully recognised, and the claim of the mdljftudr followed his tenant to 
wheresoever he might migrate.’’ 

Id these remarks lioih J\tr. Caitcu and Mr. Beckett agree atid 
the former adds— 

" in Oorhwil, owing to the comparatively small value of land, the scaoti. 
ness of population, and the almost entire dependence for their position aud wealth, 
even of the most considerable landholdora, (as for initauco the Bhartwiil family 
in Nigpnr and the AtwfU family in SUa), on the octnal iiiflneiioe which they ui.ay 
happen iodividually to posteM over the agricultural comoiiiiiitics, and uot oo any 
nominal legal rights-the enforcement of which, even if possible, would soon 
leave the eiaimaiits without a teaaatry, uod would only enrich their iicighboura-* 
hardly one estate, with the exception of the uaudidd eatatci*, ceuld ho correctly 
entered under the licad of part zamtiMldri; wliiio the claas of tenure called iiu|M:r* 
feet pattidfiri is found in some parts of the district to excee<l in numbers the pore 
bhdpaxhdra tenure, wliicii again exclusively prevails in otlte^ puits.” 

Vr’hen a share in aoy estate may lapse from death or desertion, it is divided 
•eienc the vamainins nroprieUtfs, vlw becono auswcrable fur its uscssiocut} but 
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this reiponsibility {•, gcnertllj ppeakiog, far from being deprecated, u tbe land* 
holders are for the moet part anxious to enlarge their petty tenures; as a precau¬ 
tion 10 prevent snob a contingeney from becoming indiridnally burthensone, tho 
staall hamlets and parent lands are now leased with the pakttdgkt village to which 
they properly attach. The Tillage revrane is apportioned on the several shares, 
agreeably to the nominal interest possessed by each in the estate. If any sharer 
claims an abatement on the ground of defleieney in tbe portion of land actually 
in his possession, a measurement takes place, and a record is made of the guantlty 
of laud found in tbe occopatloo of each proprietor, agreeably to whieh the futoro 
ecM is regulated, but without retrospective effect. From damages by mountain 
torrents and from gradual cneroacliments on the shares of absentees, inequalities 
of this kind are pretty general, and applications for measurement frequent, nene 
for abatement on the grounds of inferiority in the quality of a share eau very 
rarely arise, as each indivldosl share comprises its due proportion of every part 
of the village, good and bad. This class, the thdtm4m cultivators, pay oa a genoral 
average about ouc-fltth of the gross produce to Government. The share of 
the grots produce, as eujoyed by tbe different classes of cultivstori above aoumo- 
rated, may be summed up as follows t— 

Thitwin onitivator... «. M par oant. 

Pahikisht tenant • eo CM m. n m 

Kh&yftksv gg aew eoe ess 79 gf 

Xaiot • t ••• ese «M eee •• f* 

Mr. Beckett writes tliue eoncerning tbe tenares in OarbwiI 

in tbe -report on tbe carreot eettleoient 

Tenures in Garhw&L , ^ 

there 

*'The tenure question has undergone many changes since the introduction of 
British rule in Garhwdl. At first, lAodddrs aud suydeas were the prominent dia- 
rseters. They assumed to some extent the position which bad beeu held 'by vari¬ 
ous parties who under the Qovcmmtnt of the Rtjas snd of the Qorkbilis bad beeo 
responsible for the land-rsvenue or who had held the land fret of revenue. 
Ur. Traill rcci>rded bis opinion that— 

“ Three-fourths of tbe villages were wholly cnltiTated by the aetul proprie¬ 
tors of the land; and that of tho remaining fonrth, tbe right of property and 
oceopaoey was vetted in the same individuals, fiioee Ur. Traill's Report was 
written (iSSi), thousands of acres of jungle beve been reelafmed, end the pro¬ 
prietary class has oonsequently Increased. The Garhwit settlement may, there¬ 
fore, to a great extent, be eoneidered a peasant settlement, ae Indlvtdaele only pay 
their quotas of reveoue due, plus cesses aud laad-revenae. Where hOKdltmry 
tcoants oocuplcd lend, they had, during the pest settlement, paid email fees, sneh 
ae one rupee on the UMrrlage of a daa^tar, • log or hroaat, or both, of avery goat 
killed, and other IndcfiDite coHce which eauaed great litigation. When iU-wiU 
grew np between a proprtelor and hia tenants, the former tried be mla the letter 
by perpetual ralti for perquisites, and tho tenant eontianed to deprive him of his 
rights by trying to prove that the proprietor had reeelvod nil that he wee entitM 
to. These pcrqnhitee were very well when the people srere qnlAe nnelrillscd and 
required the support of a man mart Intelligenl than tbeseselvea. Practlee hao 
proved that theie eeasea nonid not now be npbeUt and thqy hare been oomMloi 
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to • ItaTment of tvoaty per eeat. oatheM«eawd Und-rereoae, which Kirn the 
proprietor more Uum he was over ootitled to dcmaod j while without adding to hie 
former eetual pajmenta, it makes the tenant safe against all irregular indefinite 
demanda. The hereditarj tenant is eailed jn QarhwAI t he holds a here- 

dilarj hut not a transferable right, though he maj anh-Iease hla land to a tenant- 
at>wlll PaArkattl or non-resident cultirators hsTo hereditary rights not trans¬ 
ferable and are protected similarly to the kkdg^mrt. The strlAgo er tenant-at-wili 
has no permanent rights whatever and bis bolding is not entered In the record- 
of-ngbtSf all other rights are entered. Tenants-at-wiii ate rare in Gsrbwkl. 
jrA^goiers sometimes cultivate in airtki a field or fields adjoining their own.*' 

The incidents connected with the occupation of land were such 

under the former goyeriimenls as gave 
Tenures in Knmaen. encouragement to industry or enter- 

prise* No one know when ho might be reduced to the position of 
tenant in the land that he or hie ancestors had wrested from the 
forest, and any sign of comfort in a dwelling was certain to cause 
an increase of the irregular bnrlhens to be borne by the people. 
As observed by Sir H. Ramsay, this state of government for a 
number of years took the spirit out of the people, and they were 
so acenstomed to obey those immediately over them that even 
those who had not been onsiod became quite acenstomed to obey 
the thokddr as if they were bis slaves.” As a rule, such was the 
state of the country at the conquest. Traill had to make nse of 
the knminif ioydna$ and thokddra for his earlier aetUemenis, but at 
the first triennial seitlcment he took, with few exceptions, the 
engagements, village by village, from their own padhdntf a proce¬ 
dure that was completed and followed at the second triennial and 
all subsequent settlemente.' But in these settlements, the people 
bad recovered so little that the lease was often held to include the 
proprieUry right. As the country prospered, the people began to 
feel that they had rights, and that Government, if they only knew 
how, would protect those rights, so that by the time of Mr. 
Batten's settlement in 1848 the more wise knew how to avail them- 
•elves of the ignorance or apathy of their brethren to have tfcem- 
■elvee recorded as sharers {ku»ahddr). Mr. Batton in his settlemonfc 
was hampered with the oharge of the entire civil and criminal 
work of the district and bad little assisUnoe. He bad, too, to 
qwnntettpe m record norel to the people and with bad material and 
worse instruments ae a whole dian are usually met with* Tha 
* To Oertramsat, fisted ifith Msieh, lltl* 
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consequence was that, after the twenty years’ settlement the conrts 
were simply flooded with cases regarding rights of occupancy and 
proprietary claims. These suits sharpened the wits of the people, 
who, before the end of the settlement, came to knoAv from experience 
what each of the ordinary terms, sharer, occupancy tenant and 
tenant-at-will intended, their rights and liabilities. These distioc* 
lions wore merely nominal in Mr. Traill’s time, for then, in most 
parts of the district, the cultivator had it very much Lis own way, 
owing to tho smallness of the population. At Mr. Beckett’s settle¬ 
ment, population had considerably increased ; good arable land had 
become scarce, and the cultivator was consequently not of such 
paramount importance. Every one, too, desired to be recorded as 
a proprietor, “ The old generation had passed away : the existing 
one could not realise tho position of their ancestors half a century 
previous. It was, therefore, very diHicult work to determine the real 
position of many who tdaimed under Mr.Tiaiirssettlcment,themea- 
surcincnt, book of 182.3, the phard-phant or record of Mr. Batten, de¬ 
crees of count, or wore relations of those who claimed on those 
grounds.” Mr. Beckett endeavoured to put each one in his right 
place, and where dissatisfied they were referred to the regular 
courts. 

In tho 6,352 villages in Kumaon there are 94,924 proprietors, 
proprictort, 49 are Europeans aud 188 Musal- 

mans. The remainder are Hindus, of whom 
29,632 are Brahmans; 59,5"0 are Rajputs; 1,370 arc B.aniyasand 
4,115 are Doins. There arc 36,622 or permanent ten¬ 

ants, of whom 35 aro Musalinuns and ilio remainder Hindus. 
Amongst tho Hindns 7,427 aro Brahnmns; 19,437 are Rajputs, 
604 arc B.vniyas and 9,119 are Dorns. Of the 6,352 demarcated 
villages, only 4,437 have inhabited sites and the remainder are cul¬ 
tivated by tho people of other villages iu pahikdslu. Of the total 
number 3,060 aro cultivated solely by tho proprioturs; 2,727 by 
proprictor^aided by tenants; 543 by permanent tenants only and 
22 by tonanls-at-will only. The distribution of the assessable area 
auiongst each class of cultivators in each parganth may be 
gathered from the following tabic compiled from the settlement 
records 
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Parganab. 

iVa«6cr o/— 

Area ta biaia ia patseasioa o/— 
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64 

43 

31 
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6.19 

776 

16 

4 

4 

Cbaug»rkba 

0«a 

S,U9 

3.14S 

IS.-IOO 

3,943 

8,983 

84 

117 

36 

Danpar 

»a« 

7,197 

1,069 

91,934 


1,118 

43 

116 

99 

Diriiia 

•oe 

i.ssn 

9 

9,344 

306 

1 


6 

9 
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• aa 

1.367 

1,357 

4,395 

931 

1,913 

36 

9 

|o 

Pb/aiiirnu 

oae 

4,SSI 

1.749 

9,39.1 

9,96.1 

1,949 

30 

10 

3 

Gniigolt 

• a« 

6,969 

390 


3,3S9 

437 


186 

130 

Jnhar 


4,Sri 

936 

6,311 
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0 

67 

8 

Kali Kumaon 

oeo 

lo.esi 
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31,173 

5,896 
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10 

60 


Kota 

• • • 
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9,111 

161 
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16 

6 


Till 
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4,983 
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KB 
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960 
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93 

S 

He 
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7 

6 

■n 
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4 

43 
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17 

66 
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BhTI 
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1,01.1 

9,489 

1 

6 

191 

Sadabart 

• •• 

3.UII 

IQl 

4,698 

366 

1.367 

16 

13 

1 

ToUl 

aa« 

94,934 


9,04,106 

37,668 

86,181 

_ 
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These figures with the preceding explaoations ahpold /rive a 
vivid picture of the distribution of landed property in Kumaon. 
The proprietor has an average holding of 2| bi$i* whilst theifc/Hiytu 
kar has only hiaii. Many of iLe latter have by repeated siib> 
divisions such an inBnitesiinal share that they ar obliged to culti¬ 
vate in other villages {pahikiiafu) or go in for service as litter- 
bearers, wood-cutters and coolies. 

The state of the peasantry has change^ for tho better sioee Mr. 

Traill’s time. Cultivators are numerous 

Condition of the people. . . , 

in tho more highly iillca parts and food 

arable land is scarce. Tho hill man is lery mudi atta^jj^ la his 

home and now few show the migratory spirit so p Mr. 

Traill’s time. Sir H. llamtsy writes 

** Uj esperieaeo it that villafcrs will pot op with groat is ngard 

to nrr<>nne ntbot than five op thHr village. If a tiger or sickotie efehare- 

iielden, the remalBieg few will never gire np if tbej cm pay tie revonne hj mj 

meaus. Sooie of the Kill Kntnaon people are, howtTer, eseeptfoee to tbie rblo. 

There they are beadetroog, obaliaate, and ipltef oL If they had a lioMir or podUo 
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whom thej dialiked, a whole tillage wnald rather resign and go elsewhere thin be 
compelled to paj bim the recognised duet. Eaeluding revenue-free faoldloea and 
those of some of the more powerful proprietors whose ancestors—verj infinential 
men when Kumaon first came under British rule—had at once assumed the posi¬ 
tion of proprietors, which they steadily msiotaiued and improved on every opportu¬ 
nity, it may be s^d that the proprietary right is vested in those whose ancestors 
occopied the land at the time the province was taken from the Qorkh&lis and who 
have advanced the enldvatiop from its former backward state to its present proa* 
parity. Or in another class wno, by their influence and money or by their own 
labonr, have changed the forest into prosperous villages.” 

Many years ago former revenue-free grantees, whose rights had 
been ignored by Mr. Traill, defrauded many of the villagers of 
their rights, and so bound them dovrn by agreements and decrees 
that at the settlement they could claim Jittle more than perma¬ 
nency at tenants-at-will rates. A few villages have passed into 
the hands of usurers at sales by auction, but fKtIi these exceptions 
the proprietary right may be said to be in the hands of the des¬ 
cendants of 'those who held it in the days of the H4Jas and the 
Qorkh&lis. 

*' Where revenue-free rights which had been undisturbed since the conquest 
existed, they invariably include proprietary rights and the cultivators are only 
kkiyktra. Where proprietary rights which had been recognised at the twcuty- 
yeara* settlement or rights of the same kind acquired by purchase existed, they 
could not be interfered with •, but with these exceptions, the vultisators have been 
recorded as the owners of the land they occupy, while the permanent tenants can 
never be disturbed ur interfered with b^ the enhancement of rent in fact, these 
tenaots are in all respects equal to proprietors with the excepiinti that they can¬ 
not sell their holding, and they pay a small sum in addition to the quota of reve 
Due due from the land recorded in their names.” 

The subject of rights to waste land has been fully noticed under 

Qarliw&l. Here I shall quote from the 

Waste lands. ‘ 

valedictory report (1884) of Sir Henry 

Ramsay on this subject: — 

”1 have obaerved a tendency of late years, as land has become valuable, of 
proprietors to imagine themselves tamfnddrt with iam(nddri rights attempting to 
appropriate all waste and forest land within the boundaries of their villsges. It 
•hould be cheeked becaute it would lead to serious complications and retard pros¬ 
perity. Soma village boundaries contsin upwards of fifty square miles, and Gov- 
sramoat has an equal right with the village to all jungle land, with power to appro¬ 
priate eny that may be rfflulred; while the villagers are allowed to increase cnlti- 
vetion It Goverameot do not object. Thie aaanmption on the part of proprietors 
la of very late date, and on every occasion whea brought to my notice I have re- 
tuaed lo lueoflniae it.” 
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On tii6 British occnpation, it was found that considerable sum 

of money and tracts of land bad been 
granted by the Nep&leae to temples and 
individnalSy and no small portion of the work of settlement wa« the 
investigation of these revenne-free tenures. The broad principle on 
which the greater portion of the claims was decided, was that only 
those for which grants of the Chand Hdjas of Kumaon or grants 
of the Nepdl Rijas under the red seal, were forthcoming should 
be upheld. Besides these, other grants were made from the pro¬ 
ceeds of the transit duties, and on the abolition of those duties the 
payment was continued peuding the results of an investigation 
into the character and validity of the grants.* In 1819, Mr. Traill 
forwarded a list of lands and villages held in assignment to tem¬ 
ples in Kumaon for religions purposes,* known under the name 
of ginth and those alssigned to individuals and known ns mud/L 
The gdnth villages then nnmbcrod 973 and contained one-ii(teenth 
of all the arable land in the province, and the mudji villages num-. 
bered 175 with an area of 3,000 5tffu or one-seventieth of the total 
cultnrable area. The largest revenue-free estate hold by an indi¬ 
vidual was valued at a revenue of Rs. 1,000 a year, but many of 
the old estates and grants had been resumed by the Nepalese, and 
by 1823, some 150 villages had been added to the revouuo-roli, 
the greater number of which had been surreptitiously coucealed 
by the connivance of the esecutive officers of the Nepalese gov¬ 
ernment. The pensions chargeable on the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince amounted to Rs. 21,670 a year, of which ila. 2,152 were 
from former governments, in perpetuity to religious establishments, 
and Rs. 348 for life to individuals. Rs. 9,600 were granted for 
life to individuals by the British Government and Rs. 9,570 as 
military invalid allowances. At Mr. Batten’s settlement, the gdnth 
amounted to Rs. 13,455 hUit in Kumaon alone, of which 2,230 
bint were within villages assessed to revenue and the remainder 
in villages altogether free of revenue. Of these, parganahs Katoli 
and Mahrydri belonged to the taddhart grants, of which an account 
has been given nnder-Oarhwal. The nudfi. lands comprised 2,913 
h(m»f of which 531 formed part of revenue-paying villages and the 
remainder were contained in 93 separate villages. These grantees 
* T* Government, dated 19th June, ISIS. ’ To Board, dated 90th lla]r,lSl9. 
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were for Uie most part Brahmans of the Shastri, Joshi, Pant, P4nde, 
Tiwartand Upreti clans, who still furnish a great proportion of th« 
officials in Komaon. The^dsM and mudfi grants in Koinaon were 
oloselj examined in 1855'56 and Government sanction was obtained 
to all that were upheld. The result at the settlement was that there 
were 444 ginth or temple holdings, which if assessed to revenue 
would yield Rs. 8,447 per auiium on 9,476 hi»i$ of cultivation. 
The mudji grants are 92 in number aggregating 3,297 Hsis, which 
if assessed to land-rsvenue would yield Ka. 3,412 per annum, bat 
these are exclusive of tho taddhart pattis above mentioned. 

The administration of each mahdl or estate separately assessed 

to revenoe, and which mar consist of one 
Village edministretioo. , 

or more villages or hamlets, rested with the 

padhdn. He was the ministerial executive officer of the village, and 
is entrusted with the collection of the land*tax from his coparceners, 
and with the supervision of their simple police arrangements. 
The fiscal officers intermediate between the padJtdn and the Stale, 
and known as kamina^ thokddn bdrhaa^ and soydnos, at one time 
played an important part in the revenue administration of 
these districts, and their existence is still felt in the levying of 
certain dues which lielonged to their offices now partly abolished. 
The land assessed to revenue was under the Gorkbkli government 
assigned as jdeddd for the support of troops, and the collection of 
the revenue was iutrusitud to the commandants of the dilferent 
regiments. A.s these officers, from their military duties, could sel¬ 
dom be present for any length of time in their respective assign¬ 
ments, they were under the necessity of employing deputies; and, as 
the most simpto and economical plan, intrusted the details of assess¬ 
ment and cellection to some one of these principal landholders whom 
they made responsible for theamonntof the revenue assessed on the 
assignment. Hence arose the middlemen that we have mentioned 
both in Kninaon and iu Garhwil. Neither kamina nor thokddra 
possessed any rigbu in the soil over which* they exercised authority 

beyond what they dorived from their ap- 
)>oinimentV Their office was to collect from 
a certain number of tillages the fixed demand and for which they 
bocame themselves answerable. They retained their situation only 
* To OovsrasMBt, Atfei ssad Jaaeoiy, 1117. 
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during pleasure, and under the former governmenia appear to hate 
been changed almost etery year. They were^ however, almost in¬ 
variably chosen from amongst the principal paihdnt of the par« 
ganah, for a portion of which they engaged; and in consideration of 
the local influence possessed by them, the choice usually fell on one 
of the family of the old kamius. The kamins in turn appointed one 
of the proprietors of each village under the designation of padMn 
to levy and account to them directly for the demand on his village. 
These again were removable at the will and pleasure of the kamltu 
The influenoe, however, once obtained in an offlce of this import* 
anoe generally led to its continuance in the same family even when 
the individual holder was changed, and in some instances the kamint 
fhemselves succeeded in obtaining the grant on the usual terms, an 
arrangement which led to the appointment of under kaminf such 
as are found in some parganahs. As a consideration for the res* 
ponsibility entered into by the itamfns, they received under the 
name of kaminehdri either a small portion of land to hold free of 
revenue, or a remission of revenue, but at no specified or fixed per¬ 
centage. They were also authorised to collect from each village 
in excess of the State demand a small gift or due (narurdna) 
varying in its rate in different parganahs from three annas to one 
rnpee per village. They were also entitled to some trifling dues 
on all marriages occurring withiu their circles. 

The padhdn like the kamia derived no rights from inheritance. 
He simply collected from his coparceners and tenants the demand 
^ and passed it on to the kam(nf and as a com¬ 

pensation enjoyed dues of an exactly similar 
natare. He held one field free of revenue and rtoeived certain per¬ 
quisites^ at marriages and births, which were called padhdnehdri. 
The nomination of the pidhdna was for the most part vested in the 
kartUna^ bat as with themselves the tendenoy was to keep the office 
in one family and in some oases the right to set as padhdn became 
hereditary. No gradation of rank existed between the padhdn and 
the enltivator. As the country from its mountainons character pre- 
wnta within a Urge area bat a small portion of cnlturable land, the 
villages are therefore small and only oucaaionally consist of more than 

* Bak paAdackdri was tnt recorded at the trienuial settlcoieot. To Board 
dated 14th March, 1811. 
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fifteen honses, or jield a revenue of more than Bs. 150 a year. Taking 
the two districts, the average number of houses is about five, and the 
average land-revenue less than twenty rupees a year. Such small 
communities cannot afford from their poverty a constitution similar 
to those that exist amongst the village communities of the 
plains. 

The power granted to the kamins^ as is the natural result in 


Abose of power. 


similar circnmstanoes all over the world, 
was abused by them. Gradually, finding 


themselves uncontrolled and tbu power of distributing the patti 


assessment over each village entirely in tbeitvhands, to arrange as 


they liked, they set at nought the village assessment directed to be 


formed by the Nepalese Government This was not difiicnlt, as 


there was no one resident on the spot w):o had the power or the 
inclination to enforce the orders ot the supreme power. The ruin 


of the padfidna ensued, and they were severally ousted from their 
situations, os soon as former extortions left them unable to comply 
with further demands. By the responsibility abovementioned many 
of the lesser kamina and ihokdara also were ruined and sunk into 


obscurity, but this circu instance only tended to increuse the power 
and means of the other kamina, to whose pattis the villages of the 
ruined landholders were immediately added. As already noticed, 
the proprietary right of only a few villagea is generally vested in 
the kamin; on the remaining villages included iu his patti he has 
no claim except for his dues. The first blow against the usurpation 
of the kamina was struck at the first triennial settlement when the 


village proprietary body was, as a rule, admitted to engagements. 
But even at tho second triennial settlement, in 1821, it was found 
that the remembrance of their former power enabled the kamina to 


extort with impunity, on various pret ences, sums of money from the 
village padhdnsvn excess uf the land>revenue ; until liis exact dues 


were eventually reduced and he was expressly forbidden to interfere 

in the collection of the revenuo in any villages not his own property. 

Sueh^was the machinery for collecting the revenue found at the 

. , British occupation of Knmaon. Mr. Traill 

British occupation. 

transferred this dnty to the padlidna^ and the 
iltot4dra were liinited to interference in matters of police. In lieu 
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of tiie former numerous dues, certain fixed fees were established. 
As ministerial officers, they were removeable for ne^loot or miscon- 
duct, but in consideration of the influence possessed by the families 
from which they had been selected, the office was nominally oonti* 
nued to one of its members. They were required to report 
offences and casualties, also the deaths of individuals dying 
without heirs on the spot, together with an account of the 
property left nuclaimed by such individuals. The search for 
stolen property and the seizure of offenders devolved on them. 
They were also expected to collect the coolies and sqpplies 
{barddUh) indented for on the public service from the villages 
under their charge, and they assisted at all inquests made by the 
patw&ris within their pattis. 

At Mr. Batten's settlement in 1840 these tliokddn were of 
Settlement o£ I84S. two kinds 

Firi>t those who were merely eotrasted with the ehargo of the police in a 
certain oamber of village*, who were paid by a fee of one rupee on the marriage 
of the daughter of each village pndjidn, and a leg of every goat killed by the 
padhdnt within their juriediction, and who, if they could prove the receipt of such 
a payment from the eommcncecncnt of the British rale were entitled by the law 
to receive duet through the padhdn from the village, amounting altogether to about 
three per cent, on the land-revenue Secondly, there were those tkokddrt or greater 
aaydnat, who were hcada of the proprietary families, whose niinisterial duties to 
reporting offences and casualties, were the same as those of the former class; but 
who, being descendants of great grantees and offleers of the Qorkh41i time, or that 
of the Qarhwil R&jas, possessed much greater influence, who often, in the course 
of the different settlements, engaged with Government for whole sets of villages, 
sometimes for a whole patti (as in Knurhiya and tiiial and whose remuuer* 
ation for ministerial oIBccs thus became mixed up with th): > taj/dnacldri and Aw- 
•akddri rights ; and who often possessed decrees of court showing the proprietary 
division Into shares of certain sets of villages between them and their relations, 
at the same time that the villagers themselves posseued their own padhdiu, hold¬ 
ing separate revenue engagements, but together wish the villagers acknowledging 
the right of the eajrdna to receive a larger sum as t^dmaekdri does, than those 
grauted to ordinary tkokddrs in cue or more of the villages included within the 
Ikokddri leases, those tapdmat and their brethren possessed withonl oppositiou tbe 
landA sod the teuaotry, tiioagh often hereditary and not removable et will, 
culttvated eneh portions only es might be assigned to them by tbe pro> 
ptietor, and paid kU or a ahare of prodace, commonly one-third or a moderate 
money rent celled tiriku end in some few parte of the oonntry, eblefly towards 
Un Taiil, a oartaln rate per plough; all these payments being exclneive 
of kkdi, ioitdr, nttardna, tdgpdt, end other offeriogs nsnalJv made to superiors in 
tbshiUs." 
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Disputes aa to rifbts. 


Daring the settlement it was foaod to be a matter of difficulty 

in many cases to determine the position of 
the thokJdri families. In places the khdya^ 
kar or occupancy cultivator often asserted his right to be recorded 
in the rent-roll as a sharer in the land and not unfrequently as 
thdtwdn or proprietor, and as such resisted the claims of any person 
to the proprietary right in the village, declariug the decrees of 
court and the ancient Gorkh4li and R&jas’ grunts had merely 
reference to the position of the thokddr or aaydna as the fiscal and 
judicial administrator of the district. As far as possible all the 
profits derived by the aaydna were commuted to a fixed money 
payment, each village being allowed its own padhdn or head-man 
who engaged with Government separately on behalf of the sharers 
Though originally a sort of land-agent managing the assignments 
made in favour of the military commanders, in process of time 
prescription gave the thokd4r a colour of right which Goveruiuent 
acknowledged and further made its enforcement legal. 

A few instances will show the character of the collections made 

by the sayunut and sharers {JkXMahddrM) in 
different parts of Garhwil, in addition to 


Character of duci. 


the land-revenue and which were commuted in lb40: — 

In the vlllase of Manga-Khamoli in patti TaU» Nlgpttr the pemon who col- 
Icetad the revenue and made cngaeaienti with Governnient on behalf of tbo 
sharers (mdigatdr') had an assignment of two Utit (about two acres) of land and 
alto received e tmdtka (8ve equal one rupee) on the marxiiigc of every ocenpan- 
CJ-tenant's daughter and a leg of every goat killed Hinahddn lines consisted 
in the payment by eseh AAdvuAar to the sharer wiiliin whose shure the AAdyafar 
cultivated of four timd*haa on the marriage of liis daughter and a leg of every 
goat killed. The four sharers in the village also received frutii their Hdpaiarg ; 
one, 88 seera of rice and the same quantity of barley; a second, S4 seers of eaeh 
grain; a third 7S seers of each grein and tlie fourth received SO seers of en<*h kind 
of grain annually In addition to the rent of the land Owing to the rclationsitip 
of the sharets there were no tkoiddri does in this village. In village Bariyun in 
patti Sila the tkokddri does accrued from the payment of eight timd$ha$ by each 
hkdyknr on his danghter'a marriage, a leg of every goat killed and a tear of gki 
or clarified bnttar and n joint annual eontribatinn from the village of one rnpee 
as aassrgiM o. peaaent and aiatten seers of grain, lliere wore no Uuahddri doee 
distinct frun these. The mdigut'ir hod tbree adfu of land and received eight 
timdrkas on the marriage of eaoh villsger’s daughter, a leg of every goat killed 
and a tear of gki in 6&sran. As the goats are usually kil ed at a temple and the 
eflclatlng priett gets the head aud breast, there la little left to the ovneg. In the 
imaU village of Bon warn Falla in patti Badalpur the ikekddr reootved Crom 
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each sharer eight Im4iha$ on the marriage of hU daughter, a leg and-rib of cTerj 
goat killed and two ii«d«Aa« anonally as tntarima, while the inhabitants made 
a joint aonoal contribution of 64 aeera of grain. The sharer who acted an padhin 
receiri'd sinailar marringe fees from his oo-sharers and similar dues on goats killed 
and also held ten nilit of land.* 

As pulioe officers ibe taydaai and kamiMs were soon found to 

be worse than useless, and owing to their 
AhaU ' no . universal babit of letting off criininais for 
a bribe and tbeir appointment taking away the vilinga responsi¬ 
bility for the prevention of crime, on the joint reprcscutatioii of 
Sir John Strachey and Sir Henry Ramsay, then in charge of 
Kumaon and Garhw&l, the kamins nero relieved of all police dutie.V 
in 1856. At the revision ot settlement in Garliwti), those who could 
not be upheld in their appointment were removed, while those who 
remained were paid, in lieu of irregular cesses, at the rates of three, 
six', and ten rupees per cent, on the Government demand, according 
to the nature of the rights established. This sum is eutured in the 
record-of-rights and collected with the land-revenue and then paid 
over to the ga^inat*. In bis report on the current Kumaon settle¬ 
ment Sir H. Ramsay writes :— 

**81006 tbat time (IS6S) I have been compelled to change my view*. The 
people have altered ao much that it was absolately oeoeasary to retain tkokdgn aa 
fat as possible to ensure the doe performance of police duties on the part of pa- 
dk4n$t and 1 saw tbat the abalition of the ofllce of tkokdtr would be highly unpo- 
polar with the mats ef the people. In the course of appeals I bad to go tbroogb 
nearly all the elaime to tkokdtri decided by Mr. Traill, and in my opinion the order 
which reduced tbeir does to three per cent, on the iand-reTeonv was never seted 
on, except In the cate of email thokddn The chief ihokdart never came into eonrt, 
ae in thoae timee they made tbeir cultivators do wbat they liked. At Mr. Batten's 
aettlement the tkokddit$ in rusny iAataneos recorded very heavy payments in the 
village papers. Others relying on their greats felt it unnecessary to reoord their 
dace at all" 

It was accordingly determined with e sanction of Govern¬ 
ment that some of the more important men should receive ten per 
cent, on the revenue and some six per cent, as in GarliwAl, on all 
▼illagea in which their right to receive does waa ascertained at 
Mr. Batten’i aettlement, and that three per cent, abonid be given to 
all whose names were in thohidri leases if they were npheld 
amongsi thoae who were descended from men in office at the con- 

* This mnch ia sufleient to show the general natare of tbcee dote; for fSriher 
delalla the reader is refereed to J. H. Batteo'e dettlemeat Report, page 1S4. 

* flea nrhalley, at, el t Batteall. B. R. IM; BttkM 10. 
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quest These dues were deducted from the revenue of the village 
a6Fected, so that no alteration of the assessment was necessary and 
the amount ( Rs. 2,156) was paid reallj bj Government 

The padhdn is the lambardar or mdlguzdr of the plains. As 

defined by Traill, he is the village ministerial 
Pmikdm. officer intrusted with the collection of the 

Government demand and with the supervision of the police of hia 
village and is remnnerated with assignments of land {padhdn-khanffi, 
jethunda) or money : this remuneration is known as kak-padhdni, 
padhdn-ehdri. He collects the revenue agreeably to their several 
quotas from his oo-sharers and pays also the revenue due from his 
own share. Uncultivated lauds which may not have been divided 
amongst the sharers are also managed by the padhdn^ who accounts 
for the proceeds to his fellow-proprietors. There is no hereditary 
right or claim to the office, but, as a rule, the son succeeds his 
father, unless incapable from youth or want of talent, in which cases 
the sharers are called upon to appoint another padhun from amongst 
themselves. As a rule, he resides in the village and is removeable 
for inefficiency, malversation or at the requisition of the majority 
of the sharers. In former times he was paid bj dues leviable from 
the cultivators similar to those paid by him to the kamin or zaydna, 
such as fees on marriages and portions of every goat killed in the 
village, grain, ghi and the like. These dues were the cause of much 
litigation, and the opportunity caused by the recent revision of the 
land-revenue has been seized to place these matters on a better 
footing. They have now been commoted to a money payment of 
twenty-five per cent on the revenue. In regard to the apjmint- 
ment of podAdns, the principles now adopted are that the padhdn 
most be a shareholder in the village and, where possible, a resident. 
Where the padhiin is a non-resident he appoints a mukhtydr or 
deputy and if he be sole proprietor he appoints a resident khdyatar, 
denominated a ghar-padhdnf for the performance of police duties, 
who is always removable by the district officer. As few p<uUtdnt 
as was possible, oompaiible with efficiency, were appointed in 
Qarhwil, and the dignity of the office has been considerably 
enhanced. In Knmaon, as a rale, also only one padhdn was allowed, 
but whqre the Mira and Phartiyil fend existed, one was allowed for 
eaobfaoiimi (diorra), or, where a large number of calUvating*pro- 
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prietore existed, one for each caste. Where pad/uin-eAttri land 
existed in sufficient quantity, that was the only remunoration 
allowed. Where there was not enough or none at all, five per cent, 
on the revenue was allowed from co-sharers. (Jnder the old 
arrangements certain perquisites were demaiidable by proprietors 
from their tenants under the name malikdnaf which were much 
of the nature of the dues paid to padhant and kamint^ The per¬ 
quisites of this class were commuted for sums equivalent to from 
one-fonrth to the entire amount of the Government demand, to the 


great relief of all. 

There are four k&nungos in Qarhwal and five in Kumaon. 


Kin(iagoi. 


They were formerly known as da/taris, and 
under both the Native and Gorkh&li Govern¬ 


ments performed duties corresponding closely to those of the tah- 
sildars of the plains. They are thus alluded to in a grant made 
by Amar Singh Thipa in 1869 Sam. (1812 A.H) quoted^ by 
Mr. TraillWhereas K4zi Amar Singh has favourably repre¬ 
sented that the said daftaru have been mo^t zealous in the dis¬ 


charge of their duties, in conciliating the tenants, in collecting the 
rents, in reoalling the cultivators who had fled to the plains, in 
restoring the onltivation and population of deserted villages, in pre¬ 
paring and keeping up the revenue accounts and records, and in 
obedience to orders, we accordingly authorize them to collect the 
dustoor dnftree from the lands included in the assignments to three 
battalioos and three Captains, according to the receipts, and in 
excess of the revenue of the said lands.'* On the British occupa¬ 
tion,* the office of k4n&ngo in Kumaon was found divided amongst 
two families, one of Chandhris and one of Joshis ; the former was 
represented by M4na and Mir&yan and the latter by Ratanpati, 
Triloohan and BAmkishan. The parganahs had not hitherto been 
distributed amongst them, and the duties were performed jointly, 
each being aided by deputies known as lilcJnodri. Practically, 
however, the Dw4rah4t Chandhris famished k4ntingos for P41i 
and B4rahmanda] ; tlie Dhaniyn Joshis, one for Sbor and one for 

* To CommisrioDcr. dated Sod April, ISIS ; to Board, dated IStb Ooteber, 
ISIS ; from Board, dated IStb Janaary, ISIS ; to Board, diUed Sth Mareb, ISIS i 
from Board, dated IIth May, IBIS. ■ Under tbs fomiar Govenunento thaae 
men eserciacd oonaldemble authority. Bima and Dbarni, tbs <dd OarfawiI 
fcandnyot, were executed by the Gorkh&lis for boMiiic tmiSoroof oo f ie^oadcacc 
witb Sudarshaii Sab. Their heir* received a worth ISIS CA AamiSt JPi, 
Bs. 
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Cbangarkha, and the Jijh&r Joshis, one for Kali Kumaon; and alt 
aoted generally as collootors of the land-revenne, writers and 
record'keepers. They were formerly remunerated by lands held 
in tenure of service and also received half an anna in the rupee on 
the revenue, from which they paid their deputies in each parganah 
to look after the oollections and the cultivation. These lands were 
frequently resumed and again restored by the former Governments. 
The ndaH'dr lands were assessed* at Rs, 1,979 in 1819 and were 
brought on the revenue-roll and a monthly allowance of twenty-five 
rupees was granted instead to each of the k&nungos. The first 
patwfiris were entertained and paid from the surplus revenues of 
these resumed lands, and as the revenue increased other patw&ris 
were appointed who performed duties somewhat similar to those 
formerly intrusted to the kAnfingos and their deputies. The latter, 
however, appear merely to have kept up lists of villages and the 
names of headmen or padhdnB^ v/hiist the patw&ris have gradually 
become a sort of local 8nb-tah8ild6r. The office of kanfingo was 
considerod hereditary so far that the succession remained in one 
family, but both the former Governments and the British anthorities 
hsTo always exercised their discretion of selecting the most capable 
member of a family for the office without referonoe to claims of 
birth or seniority. In 1829, the kinungos were invested with 
powers to try civil suits, but these were withdrawn in 1839 and 
now bnt little use is apparently made of their services beyond snob 
miscellaneons duties as the Assbtant Commissioner can assign them. 
The present men are, however, better educated than their prede¬ 
cessors and/ can be profitably employed in keeping up the setUe- 
ineut record like their brethren in the plains. 

There wore no officers of the description known as nardaha* in 

any part of these hills : the only oiaia of 
persons at all similar are the mdddtt, who 
wore found in some of the larger parganahs ; these may be called 
the hereditary tahsil ohaprlisis or messengers of the parganah in 
which their .Hjptoesfors were originally fixed as such by former fUjss 
and wliero they then received grants of lands in payment of their 
•ervices. These lands were resumed under the last Government; 

>To O^emment. diated 97tli Aagust, 1SI9; to Oererameot, dated Slat May, 
1891 I from GoverumcDt, dated let January, ISIS; from GoTernmont, dated isth 
Oetober. iei9 ; from Uovcriiment, dated 93rd July, 1S93. 
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tKa mdddrSf however, being allowed to engage for them as proprio* 
tors: some were employed as temporary peons, a praotico which was 
for some time followed in Pali where their services were accepted in 
the collection ; and while on such duty they were entitled to their 
food from the villages to which they were sent, agreeably to an¬ 
cient osage; no talibdna or prouess*fee was in suoli cases authorized 
or levied; many of the melddrs have been purmanautly brought on 
the establishment as paid cliuprasis of the varions tahbils, and in 
this manner their services are utilisod. 

Under the former governments, village or other patwaris or 

accountants were unknown, but iu largo 
Fatwiria. ® 

pargauahs like Ganga Salun, Badh&n and 

I^agpnr Garhw&l there were local deputies of thodaftaris or kunun- 
gos called lekhio&rs who performed similar duties. They may bo 
considered under-kdnungos, us from tho extent of their ahargo, tho 
whole accounts of which were kept by them, it was impodsiblu fur 
them to enter into any minute village detail. In other patiis, theso 
accounts were kept by the kainin or mydna. Tho lekkwdrs wero 
remunerated from the half anna cess on tho rovouue collected by 
the daftarii. On the abolition of this coss nt tho conquest, the 
lekhwdrs wore left without om[)loymont and no one was appointed 
to perform tho duties previously entrusted to them. On settling 
the resumed kdnungo lands in 1819, Mr. Traill found a surplus of 
nearly Rs. 500, which he recommonded should bo devoted to the 
establishment of patwaris, at a sal.-ny of live rupees a month, in nine 
of the principal parganahs and liiat llie priuciput should be recog¬ 
nised that nny surplus from these resumed lands should he utilised 
in the extension of tho measure to the remaining parganahs.’ 
Both of these proposals were sanctioned J)y Government. At tho 
second triennial settlement, it w'as found that without tho aid of tho 
patw4ris Dotone-fourthof the newly reclaimed lands could have been 
brought on the revenue-roll and the evident advantage which h.ad 
acerned from their appointment recommended the extension of tho 
measure to three other pargansli-i.* Tlio records of tho kuiiungos 
were imperfect and incompUde us those officers had always rt inaincd 
at bead-quarters, and, for tho local knowledge of the assets and 

* To Boord, dated S7lh Ani^uat. 1919 ; fiom Board, dated lOtb Octnbvr, 
1819. * To Board, dated 9i>i il»\, I8-I ; tu Bosrd, dated S?Dd Aueuat. 

lasa; to Board, dated ISlb Atfurt, 1S9S. 
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oapabiliiics of each villuf^e, trusted to the reports of their deputies 
who resided in the parganahs. By the absorption of the smaller 
pargauahs in the larger ones to which they formerly belonged, the 
number was reduced to fourteen and the arrangement now made 
provided one patwdri for each of the larger pargauahs. In 1825, a 
further addition was made, the cost of which was met by a reduction 
of the tahsil establishment, and in 1830, the measure was extended 
to the whole province. At this time, there were over seven 
thousand estates on the revenue-roll in the two districts. In many 
of thorn the land-revenue was loss than 6ve rupees a year and the 
proprietor was the only cultivator. To ensure the collection of 
sneh a detailed assessment, peons had hitherto been stationed in 
each parganah to look after the cultivation and collect the revenue, 
so that the now measure was only the substitution of what may bo 
called a better class of peons, without the official title, for many 
educated and respectable persons wore found ready to undertake 
the duties of a pntwtiri who would have considered it a degradation 
to wear tho badgo of a peon. Thirty patwdris were added to the 
establishment and tho expense was met by a corresponding redac¬ 
tion in tho number of peons.' The establishment now consisted 
of sixty-throe patwnris, gi'ing on an average ono to every 120 
villages and to every Us. 3,.100 of revenue, and costing at Us. 5 a 
month Us. 315 a month. Tindr duties were first the collection of 
the revenue ; second, the nicasnrcment of villages under instruc¬ 
tions from tho court; third, the prexontion of desertion on the part 
of tho cultivatois in :i village by ndjusling quarrels and reporting 
tho existence of sucli quarrels and desertion to bead-quarters ; 
fourth, cases of police, apprehension of oft'onders, report of crimes, 
CHSualties, suicides and intestate estates, throngh the tnhsilddr. 
They are removable for inefficiency or misconduct, and may be 
transforred from one circle to another. 

Previous to Mr. Beckett’s sottlomont there were 42 p.'itwdris in 
Kuiuaon each of whom received (ivo rupees a month. These were 
increased to*9l out of tho ten per cent Cf‘5s on the revenue im¬ 
posed at settlemeut to pay for district post, education and patwd¬ 
ris. Those wholly paid from the cess obtain ten rupees a month, 
whilst an allowanee of five rupees a month from tho same source 
* Board, dated loth FebrtMrjr, ISM. 
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is gWen to til the old patxr^ris who have qualified in survey work. 
Their circles average nfow about 50 square miles with a revenue 
of Bs. 2,500 a year. In addition to ordinary revenue and police 
duties, they now have to measure land, execute decrees of the civil 
court for possession, look after the repairs of roads, arrange for 
supplies and coolies and report regularly to the head-ofiioe through 
the district post. Their duties with reference to tho police have 
been noticed elsewhere, and altogether they are a most useful and 
efficient body of public servants. 

The criminal administration, during the earlier years of British 
rule gave, little trouble in Kumaon. In 181^, Mr. Traill' 
writes 

** The small number of offences committed in tiiiii province h.'i<i rcinlcrod the 

ciiminnl police an obji‘ct of socomloi'y consiilenition, 
Criminal administration.- , ..... 

accordingly no aeparalc repnri bas liilltci to been snb> 

mitted to Government on the subject. Murder is s crimo almost unknuwu 

throughout this province, and theft and robbery are of very rare occurrence—a 

remark which applies eqii.tlly to all offences the ultimate cogni/snee of whicli 

would by the Regulations rest with the Court of Circuit. From the peiiod of (he 

Introduction of the British Government into this province, the persons eonfined 

for criminal offences here have never exceeded twelve -ihe greater part of whom 

have always been natives of the plains The iiuiiilter uf prisnoera at present in 

jail amojnts to seven of which four are irilivciof the pl.tins. L'li ler the late 

Government* the punishment of offences of n petty noiun. formed a sonrcc of 

revenne, all eaaea of infringement of caste, iissnult, foniicati'in, adultery, ahnse, 

&e., were made subject tu flues and the eoginzaiicu uf such offences and levy uf 

the floes were farmed out in sepsrnlr divisions or districts to the hest bidder. 

Crimes of a serious nature, including murder, tlicti, to a irge aniuuut, killing of 

cowB, &c., were reserved for the dcciKiim of (he piincipal 6..u>dr/(irs piescnt in the 

province.” 

In July, 1817, however, Regulation X of 1-817 was enacted to 
provide for the trial of persona cfiargetl with tho coinmi.ssion of 
certain heinous offences in the Kumaon diHtrict and other tracts 
of country ceded to the Hon’bio East India Company by tho Rsya 
of Nepal. It applied to Dchra Diin, Kumaon and Garhwfll, 
Jaimsir-Bawar Puiidar, and Sandokh and other small tracts of 
country between- the Jumna aud the Satlaj. By it a Commissioner 
was appointed for the trial of heinous offences subject to a report 
to the Court of Nizdmat Adalat, who passed the final sentence 
which waa then carried into effect by the local officer. The question 
* To GovernBCDt, dated Itth February, ISIS, * See Gaz. XI, SSI. 
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re;;ardiDg the CKtrndition of criiiiioaU with Nepal also arose aodi was 
settled on the basis that only those charged with heinous offences 
and for whoso arrest the tvarrant afforded primd facie evidence 
that they 'veie guilt}- of the offence imputed, should be delivered to 
the Nopilese aiithoriiios ; otherwise, general usage tlid not recog¬ 
nize the principle of appreheuding or surrendering to a foreign 
power petty delinquents seeking an asylum within our domi¬ 
nions. 

^Vriting in 1322. Trail!’ remarks that during the previons 

year ihiTe were C5 criminals confined in 

Drilish adinioUlrKtion. , . . • 

till! jail, of whom only six were charged 
with heinous ofTonces, and only in three cases w’ere the offenders 
able to escape detection. Affrays of a serious nature were un¬ 
known and even petty assaults were uiifrequent. Many robberies 
occurred in the tract along the foot of tlic bills, but they were per- 
yictruteil by poojdc from the plains who retin‘d tliere with their 
booty. The offciioo of adultery was very common, but it seldom 
formed a subject of coniplaint in court unless accompanied by the 
abduction of tbo aduUcrcs.s. Infanticido prevailed amongst cer¬ 
tain Ililijpiit families in GailnvM, but these fled from the district 
on its (;on(|uost by the Oorkhaiis, and since then no eases had 
occurred. The suicide of females was and is still common. 

*' Tiio roniniiiision nf (his net/’ Tr.iill writes, '* is rnrcly found to bare Arisen 
from any iinint'diatc cause of quarrel, but is ooiuiuonly ascribnhle sulciy to the 
dug list of life I'ciicitilly iirevniiut auiong these iicrsoiis. The hardships and 
licglvc't to U'iiirh the fcin.iles iii this pro%ii)cc .me subjected will sufficiently 
account for (Ins <Iistn«tc of lifv no, with a trittnig exception, the whole labor of 
the ngrieullur.al and domestic economy is left to them, while food and clothiug 
nro dealt out to them with a sparing hand. Suicide is n(‘vcr committed by males, 
vveept in CiX-ses of leprosy, when, as in oibcr parts of Indio, the leper sometimes 
buries himself alirc. Deaths from wild beasts are very frequeut; they pro¬ 
bably do oot (all short of one hundred annually. Complaints agaiust iudividuols 
for suiecry and witchcraft were rery common indeed ; an infatuated belief in the 
esisteoce of such power, perrnding the whole body of the inhabitants of this 
province. All cates of unusual or sudden sicknsss and mortality arc immediately 
ascribed to witchcraft, and iodividuals are sometimes murdered on suspicion of 
having occasioned sneh calamilica.”- 

Applications to the court on the subject of c.asto ivere numer- 
ouB, due doubtless to the fact that under former govemnients, 

* To Governaieiit ^l^oliiical Department), dated ISth Jdsy, 18B1: Stat. 
Bep. p. 41. 
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the cegnizanoo of eases invoWing depriyatioa of caste was oonfiaed 
to (he goveriimant coarU This desoription the people daring 
the earlier years of oar rule is confirmed by the testimony of an 
officer who visited Kamaon charged with the special duty of 
inquiry into the administration of justice. 

Mr. Giyn was deputed to Kumaon in 18912 to hold a sessions 

of jail delivery and to report on the police 
and criminal administration. His report^ 
is fall and interosling and confirms the account already given by 
Traill. There was a general absence of heinous crime of every 
desoription, and the few gang robberies that were reported, took 
place in the strip of country lying along the southern frontier, 
and more particnlarly within the jurisdiction of the authorities of 
the plains districts. Disputes regarding women were the most 
fruitful cause of complaint, and the ready attention given to 
these cases by the authorities without doubt prevented the occur* 
renoe of more serious crime. In consequence of soggestions made 
in this report it was ordered that forced labour for the carriage of 
goods should cease, and that inquests should be held in all cases 
of sadden death, a precaution rendered necessary by the number 
of deaths reported as due to the attacks of wild a'nimab, snske* 
bites, suicides and accident. lu 1824, the number of deaths attri¬ 
buted to these causes was 237. Attentiou was also drawn to 


■eyeral other matters requiring reform. In the reiolnUon on the 
report made by Hr. Glyn, the Government of India also bear 
testimony to the suocess of Mr. Traill's administration and the 
entire fulfilment of the sanguine anticipstions of his peculiar 
fitness for the important dntioi he then fulfilled;* and in 1825, in 
oonsideratioo of the judgment and teal with which he discharged 
tile dnties of Oommissioner, he was authorised to draw the full 
pay of a Judge end Magistrate.* 

Amongst the customs of the oountiy whidi were now abolished 


Aaellety: skveij. 


two deserve special mention: the right to 
iley an adulterer and the aale of human 


beings, ehildreo and grown op persons, as slavas. The ibnner was 


prohibited by a Resolnlion* in 1819 wluoh mns. 


* Tnm Hiitoat AdOat, dsted f4tk JaaaMy, iaS4. • aevera- 

inent, dated ISih Daeeaibar, lift. * UevaraaMUt, dated ITIh Augeit* 

issf. «tatk AiWwXt 
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*< Wbemi ft appein tlMt, igrecably to tb« formor «m|m and enttOBS 
Mistiog io Knoiaoo, It voi allowablo to tbo buband of aa adoHereta to taka tba 
Ufa of tba adaltarer • • • Ba it known that ancb praeiioa ia haraby oeelarad 
nnlawfnl and ia probibitad accordioglj: and it ia bareby ordaiotd that any paraon 
who, in oppoaitioii to ibia probibitioo, aball bareaftar taka tba Uf) of an adaiterar, 
will, on aooTicUon bafora a oonrt of jnatica, ba liaiila to attScr daaib. Bo it 
known, bowarar, that according to tba lawa of tba British Gorammcnt a buaband 
is entitled to radrasa against tba adnitnrar on applicatioa to tba ConimiuioDer : 
ancb adnitarer being liabia to poaisbrnant for bis ofleooa on cooriatioo bafora a 
court of Juatica.” 

This will explain the prevalence of complaints of this natnre 
in the local conrta and the necessity there was for attending to 
them to prevent graver crimes. 

The sale of children and grown np persons which had arisen 
during a long period of misrule and oppression had formally 
received the sanction of the previous governments who levied a 
doty on the export of slaves. Ihis doty was abolished at the con« 
quest, hot the practice itself waa too deep-rooted to be at once 
eradicated. In 1822, Mr. Glyn wrote* to the Commissioner 
The practice of selling children and grown up persons by inha¬ 
bitants of this province amongst one another or into the hands of 
strangers is still in n mitigated degree continued, though 1 am 
aware of your anxious endeavours to abolish this barbarous prao- 
tice.*’ The Bhotiyas on the north and the Patbans on the south 
wore the principal customers. The Government considered that 
no action was necessary in the shape of enactments and rules fur 
the suppression of the traflic in children; that the natural adections 
of the parents might safely be relied upon as a remedy against a 
resort to this course, except as a relief to themselves and children 
in times of extrcn^e distress. As the prosperity of the province 
aud the comfort of the people increased, so, it might be hoped, this 
practice would diminish and eventually cease, at the same time 
the sales of wives by their husbands, of widows by the heirs and 
relations of the deceased and of children to be taken cut of the 
country duedy for the purpose of being made household slaves, 
were forbidden and made penal. But slavery in the form in which 
it existed coutirned anH dourisb^, and aa late as 1837 the Cora- 
missioQcr reported thus 

> To ComniiMioner. dated Stb July, ISIS ; to ComouMioBer, dated Mth 
.laaaary, lSt& ; froui GovcrnmcDt, dkted &th June, IS23. 
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•* 8I>TCV/ ia Kamton apptan to be herediltrj. The elatue ol davei are 
dietlafviehable into housebold eleTes nod tlnfe* kept for the caltifntioo of the 
lead, the former, IChnniy* Rijpute. the letter Dorns. This iiUte of bondege woald 
Mom to haw eileted from a rery remote period. The ilares are dependent apuu 
their owners for foodf lodging and clothing, and for the dieoharge of marriage 
czpeaacs. The pnrcbase or temporary engagement of eueh penone for oarrying 
on cuUivntion at well as the purchase of females for preatltutlon are still com* 
mon and hare nerer been prohibited. 8ach trentaoiions are aecoinpanled by a 
deed of sale. The recognition of slarery by the courte ia confined to the sale of 
iadiTidnais by their parenU. Claims for freedom or serrltode are heard liko 
other autta.” 

Thus we see that Mr. Traill’s admiuistration had its dark side 
amid much that was bright. Slavery was extinguished merely 
by refusing to permit suits for the restoration of slaves or for the 
enforcement of slavery to be brought in our courts. The proUi* 
bition of slavery in its first form was followed by the abolition of 
Mti in 1829. In 1837, Colonel Gowan, the Commissioner, reported 
that murder and tfcefi are yet rare f mongst the people, and although 
crime has increased since 1821, yet the total number of criminals 
confined in jail ou the first of January, 1837, numbered only 142, 
of whom 28 wore convicted of gang robbery in the tract along 
the foot of the hills and were natives of the plains. Complaints ou 


account of injuries received by sorcery and applications in caste 

matters were, however, still very nnmerous.* 

During the same year, however, Mr. Bird records his oinnioa 
that it w.fs univorsally believed that crime 
BunditU In ihe lowlands. iufrequent than had been gcneralljr 

snpposed, and that in the Tardi especially banditti were allowed to 
roam about as they wished. This matter of the presence of armed 
bands of robbers in the tract skirting the foot of the hills was one 
of old standing. From very early times the forests and fastuossea 
of the lower hills afforded a safe retreat to the broken followers of 
the different petty States who quarrelled and fought and rose and 
disappeared during the breaking up of the Mughal empire. The 
former goveraments, finding that there were no existing means of 
putting a stop to the depredations of these banditti, took the leaders 
of each gang into their employment and anlhorised them to levy 

certain dues on all merchandise passing through ; the lessees engag¬ 
ing on their part to keep up the ehiuhddn (watch ard ward) of 

* fwpctt dated I7ih March iSIf. 
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the borders end indemnify traders for iny losses by plunder. On 
the first estsbUshment of the Oorkh41i Government in Kumeon, it 
was resolved to dispense with these Heri and Mew4ti watobrnmi, 
and parties of troops were detailed for the dufy of patrolling the 
roads, bnt the attempt proved unsnccessfnl, and the repeated com¬ 
plaints of merchants who snstained loss at the hands of the low¬ 
land robbers indnoed the Oorkhili Government to have reoonrse 


to the old system * At the British oocnpation, the deseendants of 
the original lessees, though they could no longer be called leaders 
of banditti, were formidable by the numbers of their followers, and 
owing to this diflSoulty were permitted to retain their offices. This 
difficulty was farther heightened by the disputes between the 
officers administering the plains districts and Mr. Traill regarding 
the boundaries between the bills and plains and the frequent trans¬ 
fer of the Tar&i from the jurisdiction of one to that of the other, of 
which some account has already be given.* 

Mr. Seton, one of the earlier Magistrates of the Moradabad dis- 


llcria sod Mew&tia. 


trict, granted to the Heri and Mew&ti lead¬ 
ers certain lands in jdpfr ; to Ain Kb4n, 


the ildkah of Kalydopnr containing thirteen villages and subject 


te a land-tax of Rs. 3,900 a year, and to Tur&b Khin four villages. 


the grantees engaging to put an end to all g;ang-robberies and to 
compensate the owners for any property lost by robbery. A 
regular list of dues was then drawn up and agreed to, and being 
individually very amall they were willingly paid by the merchants 
to insure the safety of their property. The charge for exports on 
merchandise per oooly load and on specie per bag ranged, accord¬ 
ing to the place, at from one to two pice and for imports per oooly 
load from one to four annas. A bnllock-cari laden with oateohn 


and each mannfaetory paid four annas ; each cattle station or potA 
paid two pice, and one anna per head was levied as a grssing tax on 
hill-cattle pastured in the lowlands. «ln 1817, Ain KhAn Heri 
bad charge of the traffic passing to and from Bhamanri, Kota, and 
Dhiknli wi^ Rndrpnr, Chilkiya and KAshipnr and Ami KhAn 
Mewdti had charge of that passing by the KAli Knmaon and 
Chaubbsiiud passes with Barmdeo, Bilberi and mibhit. Early 
in 1818, Mr. Bliakespear, then Boperintendont of Pdiea, bronght 
* T« BmiS, 4stc4 Mb Dacoita, laif. * Qas. XI—1. 
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this state of affairs to the notice of the Board of Revenue. He 
pointed out ** the apparentij destrnctive tendency of the system 
recognised in these !ease8 by which a farmer, for the inoonsidw- 
able sqm of Bs. 8,881 was empowered to establish a number of 
posts along a line of country extending upwards of sixty miles 
between the Bdmganga and Sirda rivers and to levy customs 
apparently almost undefined in their amount on all articles of trade 
with the hills, such duties differing in no respect save their being 
licensed from those restrictions on the transit of commerce which 
the Board had forbidden as arbitrary exactions.** The conse¬ 
quence of this remonstrance was that the Board instructed the 
Commissioner to nse no efforts for a resettlement of the existing 
leases on their expiry until further orders, and that the protection 
of the country should be undertaken by a regularly engaged and 
paid establishment There was reason to believe that the respon¬ 
sibility of the leaders for losses by theft and robbery was merely 
nominal, whilst tho exactions to which tratiers wert* subjected 
under the plea of this nominal protection were not capable of being 
controlled. This advico was partly acted on and military posts 
were established along the frontier, composed of drafts from the 
Enmaon Provincial battallion, whilst the loaders of the ebaukidirs 
were relieved as far as possible of all police duties. On the death 
of Ain Khfin, ia 1822, his jdpfr was resumed, and Mr. Halhed was 
intrusted with the duty of introducing such measures as might 
ensure tho safety of the persons and property of the traders pro¬ 
ceeding to K^iipur or Chilkiya. Provision wns to be made by 
the grant of land for Aia Kb&a*s family, and to his adherents was 
to be offered every indneement to take to agricnltnral pursuits by 
the offer of lands on easy terms. No improvement, however, took 
place, and in 1823 Mr. Traill had to oatl attention to the constant 
dakaitis and highway robberies committed in the strip of country 
lying between the hills and the towns cf Najibabad, Nagfna and 
Afzalgarh. From tho year 1815, no improvement bad taken 
place and the number of Garbwili traders who lost their property 
was so great that in 1823 the communications between the bills 
and plains had practically ceased. In 1824, tho Collector of 
llmdabad and the Superintendent of the Dun, retorted by formal 

* To Board, dated 6th Decrmbcr, 1817 ; -from Board, dated tSth Deccaber, 
MU {to Colleotor, Moradaba^ dated ttli June, JSss. 
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complaints against Mr. Traill’s military police while Kaln’s gang 
of dakaits plundered two of his police-stations, killing some of bis 
men and making off with their arms and accontrements. 

Although the efforts made to induce the Heris and Mew&tis 
to take to agricultural pursuits were in a great measure successfnl, 
their place in the Tar4i was soon occupied by Gdjars and other 
banditti from the Du&b and Rohilkhand. Complaints were con- 
tinuall}* made to the authorities that organised bands of robbers 
had taken possession of the Tar4i and were preventing the settle¬ 
ment of the forest tracts and were seriously interfering with the 
trade from the bills. In 1880, Mr. Pidcock, Joint Magistrate of 
Horadabad, brought to tho notice of Government the deplorable 
stale of the low country caused by the outrages perpetrated by 
these robbers. He showed that betweeh the years 1824 and 1829, 
as compared with the years 1818 to 1822, dakaitis had increased 
from 6 to 25, cases of grievous hurt had risen from 17 to 36, house¬ 
breaking accompanied with violence to the inmates from 2 to 8 
and theft with violence from 12 to 16. On tho resumption of the 
^6girt in 1823, pensions, of Hs. 12 a month, were bestowed on 
Tnr&b Khan and Ghulftm Mahi-ud-din Kh4n, members of Ain 
Kban*a family and police-stations were established »t Bazpur, 
Jaspnr, Barhapnra and Kot-kadir with outposts near Kot-k4dir, 
at Gulargnji and Patta at a cost of Ks. 6,396 a year. The J6gir- 
dirs formerly paid a revenue of Bs. 300 a year and the resumed 
grants now yielded Bs. 5,33l a year, making the increase in cost 
to Government of the measure iotruduced by Mr Halbod of nearly 
Rs. 3,800 a year. Tlius there was on increase in c<58t and au 
increase of crime. At the same time, the cundition of the Keris 
was miserable in tho extreme. They still acknowledged the leader¬ 
ship ot Yssin Kh4n and Basim Kh&n, sons of Ain Kbin, and more 
from habit than from the hope of reward attempted to clcur the 
forests of dakaits. They s^ew Ahmad Kb4n, a noted ringleader, 
and resened a prisoner from Bulaki, who even then (in 1830) was 
the terror of the neighbunring dij^iots. 

The example of Kalwa m the Dtin and the ncigbbonrbood of 
„ . Hardw4r was very attractive. In 1824, 

this man with fais Lieutenants Knnwar and 
Bhora, all Qdijarsofthe 3ab4rfinpnr district, ntUcked a police- 
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station and plundered^ a considerablo village, and growing bold, 
with impunitj, the leader set himself np as a Raja with a follow¬ 
ing of over ono thousand men. Mr. Shore of the Diiii and 
Mr. Grindail defeated Rnlwa at Kunjah, where Kuiwa himself 
was slain with many of his followers. Tho dispersed banditti 
were followed and driven out of the Dun, took refuge in the tract 
along the fool of the Kumaon hills. An attack on a baod of 
pilgrims journeying to Hardiv^r brought on them Mr. Shore and 
the Sirmor regiment of Gorkh4lis from ilto Dun, who, after some 
years of patient never-ceasing pursuit, disposed of both Dhura and 
Knnwar. Thoir successors as we have soen, still infested the 
tract along the foot of tlie Kumaon and Oarhw&l hill.s of which 
Mr, Bird writes in these terms in 1837 :—“ The officers residing 
in the hills have no sort of control over this tract nor any infor¬ 
mation of what passes there * * For only four mouths in 
the year it is the resort of the hill people and their cattle, and 
through it pass all the tracks by which the commerce of the Iiills 
and the plains is carried on. During the busy season the banditti 
establish themselves in the forest in overwhelming numbers and 
commit the most fearful atrocities against the merchants ])nssiiig 
throngh with goods, the herdsmen from the hills and plains who 
take cattle there to grate, and the inliabitants of the villages and 
towns bordering on tho forest. The information that I could ol.'tain 
can have no pretension to statistic accurncy, hut (lie Lisit;iie« that 
were told me of skeletons of human being" being Lmul tied 
to trees and supposed to be llio wretched li'-rdt^rure wliorii 
the robbers bad bound alivo and so left luisera' to |)t>ii.-,b, and 
the accounts of merchants and travellers killed and woumled 
appeared authentic : and the village of Rudrpur was stated by 
the remaining inhabitants to have been roudured from a thriving 
town to a miserable hamlet by the oppression of the robber.'.” 
As a remedy for this state of things a si)ecial officer was proposed 
with joint jarisdiction with the local authorities over all the bor¬ 
dering districts.^ The result of this report w'as that the whole of 
the Garhwil Bbdbar inclnding taiuka Cbdodi, and the Kotri 
aod Fatli Duos were transferred to Bijtiour; parganabs Tbakiir- 

* Williamt Memoir of l>el>rt Ddo, 110. * ilUo Bsttcu to Govrra* 

meat, 10th Jaae, ISS7. 
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dwdrtf Jkipaff Bii'zpar an</ K^sAtpar ib€ oeigbboanag 
Tarii were tntubfrred to Moradabad and Pilibhit reoeired Gfs* 
darpar, Rndrpar and Kilpori with the adjacent Tarii with the 
condition that no hill men were to be sommoned to attend the 
conrts of the plains anthorities from the middle of April to the 
middle of November in each jear and that avenues wore to be 
oat through the forest and continnally patrolled.* Another pass* 
age of Mr. Bird's report led to farther inquiries.* It runs: — 
** The system of criminal justice in Knmaon requires also very 
great reformation. 1 was credibly informed that persons are 
apprehended retained in jail and worked in irons for years on the 
roads not only nnsentenoed and untried but even without any 
recorded charge.** •••,(< is essential to the due proteo- 
lion of the people that they should have an appellate authority 
to which they may resort in the immediate vicinity and that the 
Commissioner of Rohilkhand or the Senior Judge of that Division 
would appear to be the most proper seleotion.** Act X of 1888 
repealed Reg. X of 1817 and affirmed the control and superinten¬ 
dence of the courts of Nizkmat Ad&lat over the criminal courts of 
Knmaon. Certain powers had already been given to the Nizamat 
Ad&Iat by Reg. VI of 1831, and these wore now confirmed and 
the sepoys of the Knmaon local battalion* (now 3rd Goorkbas) 
were transferred from civil to military employ and duties as guards 
provided for locally. It was finally arranged in 1842 that the 
Bh&bar should bo annexed to Knmaon, the Magistrates of the 
plains having concurrent jurisdiction to the foot of the hills in so 
far as to warrant their following up and arresting any offender or 
fugitive who might seek shelter within the limits of the tracts 
thus transferred. Rules were also framed under Act X of 1838 for 
the administration of justice in criminal cases but these were 
superseded by the Criminal Procedure Code, which rules the prao* 
tice of all Criminal Courts at the present day. 

There is no regular police in the hills except a few at Almora, 

„ • 2^aini Tdl, Runikhot and in the Bhdbar. 

A t * 

and these are not enrolled under the law 

> From Govemment, 839. dated SStli January, ISSS and 34th Noveaber. 
1838. * From Oorornment, lOtb July, 1887. * FInt raised for 

Inral duties after the conquest; to Qorernmeot, dated I ith Jane, ISIS. Mr. B, 
Lashington took eharga as Commissioner 30tb Ooiolwr, 1S3S. 
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previiliog in the plains. The few peons attaolied to the oonrts and 
Ubsils perform, with the assistanoe of tbe ihohdin and podAdnt, 
the duty of apprehending offenders and escorting prisoners. The 
padkdm arrest offenders and report crime to the patwAris and 
provide for the forwardal of persons charged with heinons offenoes 
for trial. The UiokdAr* are bound to report crime* overlooked bj 
the padh4 n» and few offenoes are concealed for the village officials in 
their dntj have to make so many enemies that any concealment on 
their part can hardly escape detection. Sir fl. Hamsay writes • 
*'l bsUere oar rural poHee lyittm works better th»a in say other partaf i nSlt , 
asd II voald be noet nnwiae to interfere with it. It bee the great merit of beibg 
cheap, cotta the State nothing (except the Bhthar police) and the abaenee of 
annojanoe and worry Inaeparabie from a paid police is not ita amalleat reoom* 
mendatloo.'' 

There is no doubt that the present system is best suited to the 
people and the country, and it is to be hoped that the desire for 
uniformity which is begotten of blanks in the fair returns in annual 
reports opposite Knmaon and Garhwal will not be allowed to absorb 
these districts and introduce the plains system, which is entirely 
unfitted for them. There are lock-ups at Naini Tal and PAori in 
QarhwAl and also in the BhAbar, but there is only one jail (Almora). 

By an order of the 3rd May, 1815, the Hon’ble £. Gardner 

was directed to assume the official desin- 
Ciril admiiuatrstion. . _ ** 

nation of Commissioner for the affairs of 

Kumaou and Agent, Governor-General. Mr. G. W. Traill of the 
Bengal Covenanted Civil Service was appointed as A ssistant (8th 
July) and joined on the 22nd August, when he was at once intrust¬ 
ed with the administration of Garhwdl (10th Ocrober). On the 
departure of the Hon'ble £. Gardner (13ih April, 1816) Mr. Traill 
was appointed to officiate as Commissioner and was confirmed in 
that office in the following year (Ist Augustf. As he did not relin¬ 
quish charge of the province until 1835, the whole of the arrange¬ 
ments made for the administration of both civil and criminal jnstice 
originated with him or received his sanction.' In 1821, Mr. Traill 
in one of his letters' made several proposals for the improvement of 
the administration, and in it occnrs this remarkable passage :— 

* It is ptobshle thoi many of tbs suggestions hsvo slrasdy formed lbs sub¬ 
ject of legislstive easctmeAts, if so, I bsve only to offer io excuse Ibat, ss tbs 

* Traill to Oovemment, dated s7th May, ISSl, • See aleo Oas., Zl., 

SIS. • To Board, dated S7Ui May, IfSl. 
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regnUtioo* do not eiteod to Ihia province, I biTC not be«n famUbcd with or mn 
• aioglc regulation ior the iMt aiz jreara." 

This will bhow more clearly his position as regards Kumaon 
than any description of mine. Mr. Traill was not only adminis¬ 
trator but also legislator for his province, and it will be interesting 
to record his own description of the rnles for civil procedure that 
he thought necessary and sufficient ; — 

*' The original plaint ia now required to be written on an eight anna stamp 
aa the inveftigation and decision of every salt, whiitever the amonnt of the cause 
in action, fall to tha cognizance of one conrt. Some discrimination is uaed in the 
previous admission; caosea which, from the plaintilt’a own written statement, 
rouet in the sequel be inevitably nonsuited, are rejected in the first instance, the 
ground for such refusal being recorded on the face of the petition. Cases of this 
nature are confined to objections of limitations of time or jnrisdiction. Where 
the suit is admitted, an order of the ojurt of the natnre of an ittilaoama is fur* 
nlshed to the plaiotifiF with the view to its being served by himself on the defen> 
dent. In three-fouiths of the plaints iustiluled, this process proves sofllcicDt to 
induce a pm ate settlement of the claim. In the event of the plaintiff not 
receiving satlafactioD, he retorns the original notice into court, when the suit is 
regularly fixed for adjudication, and s summons to require the personal attend' 
aace of the defendant is issued. After a vied voce esamination of the parties, 
the necessary witnesses on both sides are sent for. In the czaminatioa of 
these latter ao oath is very rsrely administered. This omission does not 
arise from any ignorance on the part of the natives of this province of the 
nature of sn oath, as they are on the contrary remarkably seosible of tha 
religloui obligation stid arc in ronsequance generally averse to incarring the res¬ 
ponsibility of au oath. 

Their simpbcily of ebarsetor and common adherence to trath is, however, 
inch as to rr>(!or it extrcriely easy to elicit the whole truth without recxinrse to 
this ceremony. An irdisrrimiuato application to it on all occasions is therefore 
nnoalled for, and would only tono to weaken its force. Where aneb may appear 
advisable to the court, or where it may be required by either of the parties, 
the wuness is always cworc. This is, however, of rare occurrence; and, indesd, 
froi'i tbp ressens above mentioaed, the evidence of any witnesses is seldom re¬ 
quired, aa the parries eemmonty agree wholly in their statement* and admissions. 
No lioeasod law-ageota as in tha oovrts below, are allowed to practice here ; hot 
parties who may be unable to attend are permitted to appoint any person aa their 
agent. This regnlation at once precludes all vexatious litigation and prerenta 
any unnecaisary delays or proeraatinstion by the parties in their proeeedings. 
from the date of the anmn^ons to the defendant, seldom mure than twelve deye 
are required for the ieTestlgation and decision of the suit; generally the proeeed¬ 
ings ate coropllted in even a shorter period : and u no technical forma of plead¬ 
ing aie rsqi::red, the went of experienced vakils proves no inconvenience to 
aoltote. Opies of the decree are furnished to either of the pertiM requiring it on 
an eight-aunn atamp bsiog fumiahed for the purpose. The price of this together 
with that et tho paper on which ht« origiial plaint ia entered, and with 
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yytftw*! Iflca ta proctiat>aerTen eraploj’tdt fotui tbti whole ooita of a suit in 
thfai eoart. 

The uoa-peymeak of e debt proceeds here generslly from the want of 
loaans rather than of ioclimtlon ; white the existence of the debt itself is eoin* 


monij owing to sowe onforescrn difBcuUies, and not to any profttseneas or want 
of prineiple on the part of the debtor. Such being the case, the hill-creditor 
seldom prores Inexorable, but, after obtaining a decree, be is usually oonteut 
to wait for Us gradual liquidation by fixed instalments. Tlnly oue eale of real 
property in aatlsfaetion of a deeree haa yet been made by order of the eourt.*’ 

“ For a aeries of years,” Mr, Traill remarks, “ only oue Conrf, 


Mnasili appoIntaiL 


tho Commissioner's, existed in the province 
for the cognisance and adjnJicatlon of civil 


claims. In this Court no arrears of pnhlic business were ever 


known.* Frofn the gross abuses which characterised tho native 


Coorta under the British Governments, when the administration 


of justice was sold or farmed to the highest bidder, arch ostablish* 
nients as at present exist were not in the first instance deenuyl 
expedient. As, however, a period of fourteen years might be pre¬ 
sumed to have induced some appreciation of our better system, a 
recourse to local tribunals was considor«id likely to consist with 
the ends of justioe and good government ; while from the increase 
of wealth aud the enhanced value of iandod property tho gradual 
increase in proportion of litigation which resulted, reiiderod it in 
some measure necessary. Accordingly eight ir.unsifs wore appoiu'> 
ed of whom seven were k4nungos aud tho title Srfdr-Arnin wj»s 


given to the Court pandit on investing him witli civil jurisdiction.* 
Rules were framed in tho spirit of Regulation XXIll of 1814 for 
ihe guidance of tiiese officers, aud they ooatio ftd to exercise tho 
fuuctioPb of Civil Judges in pet^y causes until 1838, v^bon thdxr 
offices were abolished and other arra'igumonts were made. 

This change was cbiu3y due w Mi. Bird’s minute on ihe tdml- 
nistration of justice in Kemaon, which recommended the introduc¬ 
tion of what were known as the Assam rules, and that some order 
abouid be observed in the gradation and powers of the Courts. 

> That tbis Court had eoowgh to do tnuy bo ahowii from tha faot tha t 
lo 1SS4 thrre wero y,790 civil awito inotiiutul of which l,Ouo «aanc tw daciaion. 
Ot toe cawa dispottd of. Si3 were decided io favour of the plaintiff, Sfe Ik 
farnur of the diifeadaat,^ ftS were non-auiMvi, and 3S9 were compromiaed. 
*Tba Badr-am'm for Almora aud Birahmandal; th<> Munaifji ^.or Plli, Pbal. 
dikot, Caaaxarkha>Oaa{roli, 8or, .iCin RcaBaoo, Chandper and Srinagar. Mr. 
I'raiil to ‘k three aioath!i’ leave nreparatory to hrtoogh, SSth October, l0Sg, ahd 
wee aaceeed*i tempoiariiy by Mr. M. South, Colonel /t^uwao waa appokiicd 
Commiaaluner, 5th March, iS3S. and wm aucccedeit by Mr. Luahmgton ia tasd. 
Mr. Dattiiu WM appointed toOarhwblj iSthCeWbet, 1S3S, with Captam K. Theoia. 
At ,\aaia(juit, aaa Mr. I'niliips Io Aicoora. 
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Act X of 1838 provided that there should lie two disiricU, EomsoD 
and Oarhw&l, in each of which were to be stationed one Senior 
Assistant, one Sadr-Amin and one Mnnsif; the rules for Assam to be 
in force with certain limitations applicable to Knmaon for the admi* 
nistration of Civil and criminal justice. In the revenue management, 
the Commissioner had the same powers as the Commissioner in the 
plains, subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. A Senior 
Assistant was to exercise the same power as a Collector and a 
Junior Assistant the power of a Deputy Collector. From 1836 
to 1838 there was a great change in the administration. Mr. Traill 
was no longor there, and his successor had, perhaps, to pay by the 
most searching investigation into his procedure and the most 
minute instructions for his guidance for the nnlimited antocracy 
of the first period. We find it forbidden to hear causes for the 
sale of alaves and purchase of Dorns for agricultural labourers; 
the use of the ordeal by hot iron in Mnnsifs courts in caste eaaea 
was also abolished as well as suits for losses occasioned by witch* 
craft and the jurisdiction assumed over temple lands in Tihri was 
abandoned. All these orders promoted regularity. In 1855, 
revised rules for the guidanoe of the revenue oourta in summary 
and regular suits were introduced and with modifications continue 
in force to tbo present day.* The Assam rales were superseded 
by the Jh&nsi rules in 1863 and validity was given to their exten* 
sion to Kumaou by section 2 of Act XXIV of 1864 from tbo date 
of their extension until the Act quoted came into operation and 
portions of them providing for the establishment of courts and the 
periods of appeal wore to continue permanently in force. It fur¬ 
ther provided for the extension of the law of limitation to Kumaoii 
and declared that the Indian Penal Code was in force. ** It is a 
question,'* writes Mr. Whalloy, ** which admits of a doubt whether 
the rules prescribed under Act X of 1838 and known as the Assam 
rules do not retain their legal force so far as they overlap or 
cover more ground than is covered by the rnlos that were designed 
to supersede them. They have never been expressly abrogated and 
in matters not provided for by subsequent legislation, as, for 
example, the law of mortgage contained in section 8, the courts 
are practically still guided by their provisions." Section 13 of 
Act XXiV of 1864 empowered the Local OoTcrnmoat to extend 
* G. 0. No. toss, Oated fUt October, ISiS. 
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the Code of Civil Prooedare to Jaansar Biwar and certain tracts' in 

t 

the Bobilkband Division which bad been removed from thejorisdio- 
tion of the tribunals established under the general kegulationi and 
^ots, but section 4 distinctljr ruled that the proceedings in all dvil 
suits in Kumaon and Garhwil should be regulated by the Code of 
Civil Procedure. ]No instruotiona were, however, issued regarding 
other matters, and the courts follow the ancient usage in all oases 
for which there exists no special provision in the Civil Procedure 
Code. ^Rie Sadr>amfn is not styled a subordinate judge since Act 
XYI of 1868 was not made applicable to Kumaon. Similarly the 
rules for the service of process are based on the lines laid down by 
Mr. ^uill as Act XI of 1863 was not extended to Kumaon. Fees 
are levied on all processes, civil, criminal and revenue, and from 
the fund thu raised the process servers are paid. Similarly neither 
the revenue nor the rent laws of the plains are applicable to Kumaon, 
and its police were never organised under Aot V of 1861. The 
court of the Commissioner in dvil causes is not subordinate to the 
High Court Ue submits to the Government through the High 
Court each month a statemmit of ail suits disposed of or pending in 
the subordinate courts and all appeab, regular and special instituted, 
disposed of and pending in his own court, and with regard to which 
be has all the powers of a High Court. From the above description 
it will be seen that the revenue, civil and police jurisdiction of the 
several courts is based on roles specially applicaUe to local dr- 
enmstanoes. The forest department, except in the Kumaon Bh4^ 
bar, has the diarge of the forests and oentralisalioo has so far made 
inroads that all spedal departments, such as jails, education, vao- 
dnation, stamps, registration, public works, Ae., are now each 
under the control of tbdr respective provincial beads. 

The duties on qiirits locally manofisetnred and drugs formed a 

portiemof ^ revwue from the British ooon- 
pation. The following figures show the sta¬ 
tistics f<Hr a number of years in the esdier part of the British 
rule:— 
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The figures for ibo first year include the entire farm for Ka> 
maon and Garhwil; for the succeeding years the Kumaon figures 
are separately given. If lire compare the modest Rs. 584, the 
produce of the spirits and drugs farm in 1822-23 with Rs. 29,013 
the produce in 1882-83, in Kumaon alone, the increase seems to 
point to a very great spread of drinking habits amongst the people} 
bnt we are assured, on the good authority of the Commissioner, 
that this is not the case. ** There is no consumption among the 
mral population of the hills—and I sincerely hope there never may 
be. Shops ought never to be allowed except at stations.'* With 
these pions aspirations we cordially concur. Similarly, the report 
of the district officer states that there are very few shops and the 
hill people, ns a rule, do not indulge in liquor ; the principal cus¬ 
tomers being the troops and the lowland people connected with the 
sanitaria. In all districts bordering on native States the facilities 
for illicit mannfactnre and smuggling form an insnrmonntable obsta¬ 
cle to the introdnetion of the distillery system, so that it has been 
found necesHary to loase the right to manufacture and sell to one or 
more individuals who are sufficiently alive to their own interests to 
prevent others from trespassing within the area of their license. 

The following table gives the statistics for several years 
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There are eight licenses foi^ the sale of drugs and a similar 
number for the solo of opium. 
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Tlie stamp ravenue commenced by the imposition of a fee of 
sump*. aigbl annas on ail petitions originating a 

eait but no institution or other foes were 
levied.* Subsequently a fee of eight annas was also imposed on 
applications for copies of documents more than a year old.‘ G ra- 
dually with the introduction of other reforms camo the aasiinilatior. 
of the procedure in stamps to the practice of the plains and now 
there is no difference. The following table gives the receipts and 
chargee of this source of revenue from 1872-73 to 1882-83 and at 
foot for comparison the figures for the last year for Garhwul and 
Oehra Dfiu. The Kumaon figures include those for the Tarui 
district from 1878-79 :— 
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The following statement shows the registratiuii statistics for 


Debra Dun, Kumaon, Garbwal and the Tar5i for the years 18b 1-82. 
Under the head * compulsory* are those documents affoytin-r 


Bcgiiirstioa. immoveable property which the law state- 

shall be registered; under the head ‘ option¬ 
al come documents also afiecting immovabio property which need 
not be registered : both these classes are registered in Book I. 
Wills and written authorities to adopt are entered in Book III. 
and docuinenU affecting movable property a^e entered in Book IV. 
In the Dobra Dun district there is a ]%istrar, and Sub-registrars si 

Debra and Cbakr&ta. In the Kumaon and (larhw&l districts there 
' To Board. Mih Movember, itto. * ywd, dsUil ssih lisy, ie 4 u. 
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is one Registrar, and SaWegistrais at Almom, Naini Tal, R&nficbvt^ 
Ohampiwat and Srinagar, and in tbe Tar&i district a Registrar, and 
a Sub-registrar at K&shipnr 
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The average cost of registration to Government, in Kamaoa is 
Rs. l-lii-5 and in the Tar&i is Re. 0-14-0. Registration was first 
introduced in 1844 with a maximum fee of one rupee. 

The Kumaon and Qarh'^ul districts form one circle, of which 
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tlie postal statistics may be shown as 
follows:— 
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The increase is marked and satisfactory, and shows the pro¬ 
gressive improvement of tbe district as much in this as in other 
departments.* Thoro are post-offices at Ramnagar, Kiladhdngi, 
Raiui Tal, Almora, Banikhet, Haldw&ni, Pithoragarh, Lobagbitt, 
Daijiialh, wliere money-orders may be obtained, and also at 
Biigeswar, Berendg, Kausani, Dwdrahit, Chankuri, and Cluunpa- 
wat; all iu Runiaon. lu Garhilril, Uiero are postal and iiKHiey- 
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order offices at Pfiori, Sifua^r, Rudrapray4j^, Karopray&g, Nand> 
pnyig, Josbimdtb, Dmlamauli, and Kotd\v4ra. These are in 
addition to the local post niaiutaiued from the district post cess, 
and which has its separate organisation. It is maintained as much 
for public convenience as for administrative pnrpoees, and is the 
great channel of communication between the patw6ris and the 
head-office. Without the district post, the police arrangements 
of the district would break down, and the certainty of information 
coming from all parts of the district, keeps the patwdris up to their 
work. About 6)000 square miles have to be looked after and in 
this area there are 91 patwdris in Kumaon alone, through whom 
the police arrangements are carried out, and a great many men 
are required on the district-post establishment to convey reports to 
and from Almora. The same system obtains in Garhwdl, w’here 
there are 44 patwdris. No charge is levied for conveying the pri¬ 
vate correspondence of the people themselves. 

Amongst the diafeases either endemic or epidemic in the hills 

are the plague, cholera* smail-pos, fever, 
goitre and leprosy, and we shall here devote 
a little space Co their description. The plague, or maAdmari as it 
is called in Kumaon, and gola~rog or ph^tkiya-rog in Qarhwdl, is a 
pronounced fever of a typhoid ty{>e almost identical in its symp¬ 
toms with the Levantine plague, aud has been proved to be highly 
infectious.^ Dr. Eenuy gives the following description of this 
disease 


MedicaL 


Makdmart U a naligoant fever, of a typhua character, aecotnpanied by 

-__ ^, external glandular tunionri* ver; fatal, and generally 

proving rapidly ao in three or four daya; ii appeara 
to be Infectioua, end ia believed not to be contagiona. The oenel ayaptoma of 
fever are preaept, and might be enumerated in every variety, bnt the caace 
observed were too few to rest upon them the diagnoatie marks of the diaeaae on 
all occasions. Heat of skin, accelerated pulse, lasaitude, chillineee, nausea, tbirat, 
a white and fnrred tongue, were all noticed. Headache was prominent in all, 
increasing to the moat aente pain with blood-shot eye, and it is suppoaed the brain 
will be found tha most morbid seat of disease, though atl the organa may, no 
doubt, partake of the highly septic quality of the peatiicnce. The external swell* 

' Dr Oovan of Almora believes it to be contagioun; Dr. Reniiy, in hU report 
(73, dated I9th August, iSSu)gives reasonn for holding it to be not contagious and 
simply a typhus of a very inalignaot kind, i»oat probably infectious at ail tiincs 
and certainly so when many predisposing cirouiustaiices favour its ex(ensi>,ii. 
Subacquent experience tends greatly to ooiidrin this view, as men who weru 
employed to collect the dead were entirely exempt from the discsK. For .aid ni 
this note 1 am indebted to (Juioocl Uacatin and Ur. Govan, late Civil Surgeon of 
Almora. 
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ings, saddenly riaiog, indolent, and not vcr/ palofal, are the moat cbaraeteristlo 
proof* of the malady ; glandular snrellings in various parts of the body, the groin» 
axilla, neck, and even in the legs, are described as occurring, bat in the eases 
witnessed recently as well as those of the few who had aurrived an attack, the 
tumours or buboes, if they can be so called io that state of Incomplete inflamma* 
tiuD and suppuration, were only in the groin, a long diffused tumefaction with an 
enlarged gland in the centre of the sise of a nut; they are looked upon by the 
natives as the most deadly sign of the distemper, and are really to be considered 
an unfavourable prognostic. Symptoms similar to those of cholera have been 
reported by the natives, but none at all corresponding were seen ; the stomach 
and bowels were little affected, and the latter were inclioed to costiveness. The 
lungs did not appear to suffer, and the respiration was not labored except in one 
case far advanced. From unavoidable obstacles, the state of the kidneys and the 
secretion was not ascertained. The most remarkable circumstauce in the disease 
is the mild nature of the entire symptoms under so rapid a termioation, little 
febrile or other constitutional excitement presenting itself where death was cer¬ 
tain in St or M hours. Such trifling derangement of the functions of health 
would be a startling and unaccountable anomaly and not to be reconoiled with the 
speedy fatal resnlt, had not the same thing been observed In other epidemics in 
India, and even in the plague itself.” 

It was first discovered and recognised in Garhw&I in 1823 and 
has ever since appeared occasionally in the Badh^u and Ghdndpur 
parganahs of Qarbwdl and sometimes in Malla Salftn and similar 
tracts in D&npur and the opper Kosi valley. Dr. jElenny gives 
the following account of the variotus onibreaks in Qarhwal and 
Knmaon 

^Its most remarkable appearances have been as follows It began near Ke> 
dirndth, in the snowy range, and for some yc»rs confined its ravages to Nigpur 
and Badhdn, which form the subject of the flrst‘ report upon it in 1834 and IS35 ; 
in the latter parganah it again prevailed in 18.37, along the higher parta of the 
river Pindar ; in 1846 47, the mak4man fonnd its way to the sources of the Ram. 
gangs io Patti Lohba, and devastated the village of Sarkot, situated at above 7,«>00 
feet on a high easterly spur of the great mountain Dudu-ke-toll; at the same 
time a village io Kamaoo proper, near the aouree of the Kosi river in Patti Bori- 
rao, was visited. In 1847, a village within 16 miles of Almora, situate among the 
pine foresU of the Siysh'. Devi range, was attacked. At the latter end of 1848, 
a few villages io parganah Daopur. along the line of the riverPindar, were three- 
toned with the disease, bat the alarm subsided ; on tbe whole, the year 1848 and 
part of lS4Sma7 be said to have been remarkably free from MoAdaiari throughout 
the province. During the rainy season of 1849 it broke out with great virulence 
in Cbopraket, and although tbe diaease did not spread through the conotry, it 
proved very fatal In partlmlar villagea, liarora and Oadoli.” 

Maluimari broke out Again in 1852 and again in 1876. In 
the former year Messrs. Francis and Pearson formed a cominiosioii 

* To Commissioner, isth kelwnary, 183t: l>r. Bell’s report, lltli Apnl, 
IBM, am July, IS4(^ aad tsed July, ieet to Mr. Battea. 
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of ioqairy, and in 187G Messrs. Planck, Watson and Campbell, 
so that we have some fairly connected records of each visitation* 
In 1876 some 535 men| women and children fell victima. to the 
disease. 

Colonel Gowan in his report on tnahdtnari in 1836 notices the 
^ belief of the people that it was eommnni- 

cable by contact with articles in nse in an 
infected tract, sneb as ajar of ffhi or clothes. Others say that it 
came into existence for the first time at the Hardw&r fair. Most 
natives believe " that everywhere it appears first to have attacked 
the rats and then the men/* w'hich may be accounted for in this 
way. The villages in which the mahdmari first breaks out are 
noted above all othera for their caltivation of cAita (Amaranthns 
frumentaceus) and it is where this grain is chiefly used that the 
disease first breaks out. It is possible that under some conditions 
of weather and snrronndings a chemical change may take place 
in this grain which the rats who feed on it are the first to suffer 
from, and then the people themselves. Some change like that 
producing the ergot of rye would suffice aud lay the match to the 
magazine of diseases ever present owing to the iosanitary condition 
of the villages. Sir H. Barasay writes 

“ Th« death of rata prerioas to the aetaal outburst of tba disease amongat 
tha people is so invariable, that if tbe inhabitants onij avail tlwmselvea of this 
sura warning and vacate a village at once, thej might escape the diseeae altoge¬ 
ther. It is a standing order that on the death of rata the/ are immediatelj to 
vaoatet but thsj linger on in hopes of tbe disease not appearieg and flee onlj 
when too late, sis., not until Infeotion haa appeared, and thee aanj lives are Joet. 
Thoee villagers who have heeded tha warning entlrelj eseapa tha disease, as 
proved io namerona casea." 

As io the grain theory, the some authority considers the reason¬ 
ing bad, as many who took the grain from tbe villages with them 
remained unaffected. SUll tha fact remains that the first ontbreak 
of the disease nsnally occurs in villages in which the amaranth thda 
forms tbe staple food of the people. In 1852, Messrs. Francis and 
Pearson were deputed to inquire into maJidmari in QarfawiI, and 
there can be little doubt that the remedial aud preventive measures 
adopted in their recommendation, the isolation of tbe infected, the 
bnmiiig of infected vilieges and eiiioles, the enforcement of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness, the clearance of the sceumnlsted filth fnnn 

67 
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within and around the dwelling houses, and other similar mea- 
anrea, undonbtedly did much to ward off the attacks. There can 
be no question that the disease is mainly attributable to the 
filthy habits of the people who keep cattle and fowls and animals 
in their dwelling houses and throw all refuse and litter just outside 
the doors ; to their using old and bad grain ; to their raising and 
training cucurbitaceous plants over their houses ; to their planting 
hemp immediately in front of and around their dwelling, which 
grows to a considerable height and obstructs the circulation of air 
and emits a distinctly miasmatic odour; aud to their want of per¬ 
sonal cleanliness.' 

Another endemic disease is a species of typhoid fever known as 
sanjar or hujar. When it breaks out in a village, the death-rate 
is very high, bat it is of comparatively rare occurrence and is usually 
confined to low, hot and damp valleys or in villages so situated. 
The origin of this fever also is clearly due to the filthy state of the 
villages. When this disease breaks out, the entire village is at 
once isolated and, if possible, the people leave their houses and live 
in the jungle until the disease has abated. Before returning, all 
the dwellings are cleaned and plastered or whitewashed. The 
harrowing accounts of the utter mental and moral deterioration 
caused by these outbreaks need not be noticed here, bat 1 must 
quote from Dr. Pearson's report one passage :— 

*• When maAdmari breaks oot in s Tillage, the terror and mental anxletj of 
the luhabitanta are past description : than the strongest family ties ars broken, 
fathers and motbers forsake their children, wires and basbands separate, matnally 
distrnsting each other. One and all precipitately abandon their homes, leasing 
behind them alt their household goods, ptoTisioni and itaoding crops to lace, for 
them, the less frightful alternatire of a solitary and wretched exiatcnce in the 
jungle, without food or shelter, perhaps to die of sisrTatioD, and their bodies to 
become the prey of wild besHts,*’ 

Another endemic disease is malarious enleric fever, which might 
be called yellow fever, as the suiferer becomes of a turmeric yellow 
colour and frequently vomits blood and, becoming insensible, rapidly 
sinks. Tins fever prevails in densely-wooded villages in the 
Dbdbar. 4!ho onlinary remittent and intermittent fevers also are 
coiunion, and amongst Europeans a very distressing form of 

* Rules for the sanitation of Tillages for tho preTention of KoAdwari were 
drawn up by Dr. Pearson and ba«c been found pertuetly satisfactory, backed by 
the prdTisiont of Chapter XIV of the Indian Penal Code and Chapter XXV of 
the Crluiiaal fiocedaro Code. 
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djipepiia. Meisles and chicken-pook also oeear^ and sometimes 
the former is very fatal to childreoi when it takes the epidemio 
form. Small-pox was a eharaoleristic disease of the hiUs and was 

„ , that form of disease resardinff which the 

8mall.poz. j • i • • 

Tibetan envoys made special mqniry every 

year before permitting the opening of oommnnioations. Bat since 

the introdnction of vaccination, proposed by Mr. Traill in 1818 and 

again by Mr. Batten in 1840, the disease has almost been stamped 

oat, and it now appears chiefly in an epidemic form. At first, 

inocnlation was practised, and daring the Gorkhtili administration 

A jdgir was set apart for an inocalator in Kamaon, and in the Ddn 

a person was allowed to have the monopoly of this practice and 

make his own charges,^ but Government prohibited the oflicial use 

of inocnlation. Up to 1854, however, the inooulators had it all 

their own way. Commencing their operations in the spring of the 

year, they started an epidemic which ended in a large mortality. 

In 1854, Dr. Pearson with Mr. Batten’s ooocnrrenoe commenced 

with two vaccinators. At first there was some slight opposition, 

bat it soon became popular as the results became known, and the 

number of operators was increased and arrangements were made 

to supply the plains* districts with vaccine virus. Matters pro* 

grossed so that in 1868, Act XXIV of that year was passed to 

prohibit the practice of inoculation in any form and was accepted 

by the people, with the result that now an epidemic of small-pox 

seldom occurs and the deaths from this cause a; e less than from 

almost any other disease. The wonderful success of vaccination in 

Uie hills appears to be due to the fact that a similar remedy against 

small-poz had been known to the people in inocnlation, and they 

therefore were prepared to accept vaccination as a snbstitato when 

they found it to be harmless and fres from the dangers of inocn- 

lation and also more efficacions as a propbylactie. The average 

mamber of dkatbs from small-pox in Garhwkl from 1867 to 1876 

was 88 and from 1873 to 1877 was 15: in Rnmaon the figures 

were 28)and 87 respectively. Daring the year 1877-78 there were 

72,410 ^prlaiary vaccinations in Kumaon and Garhw&l,of which 

* To GoTcmmeot, dated Sth December, ItlS : Shore to Traill, dated Stk 
Oetohor, less. 
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62,595 were sncoessful, giving «n average of aboat 56,000 lacoeseful 
vacoinaiioDB for the previous five years. la 1880-81 the total number 
of persons primarily vacoinated for the whole Eumaon Division in¬ 
cluding the Bhfibar and Tar5i a'as 71,909; in 1882-83 was 40,865, 
and in 1883-84 was 38,855. There are dispensaries at Srinagar 
and along tbe pilgrim road in Qarhwfil and at Almora, Noini 
Tdl, Holdwini, Kiladbnngi and R4mnagar in Knmaon. 

Leprosy is very common in parts of the hills. It is divided 
locally into eighteen kinds, but there are really only two—the white 
and the common leprosy. It is considered to be contagious and 

hereditary. The Leper Asylum at Almora 
supported by voluntary oontribntions, re- 
ceivos inmates from all parts of Knmaon and GarhwAl and even 
Nep51. Cholera visits the hills in an epidemic form, chiefly coinci- 
dent with the breaking up of the great Hardwir fair. This was 

especially noticeable in the great cholera 
years 1857, 1867, and 1879. In the first 
and last it ascended as far as the BhoUya villages. In Garhw&l, 
tbe pilgrims who flock in great numbers every year to the sacred 
ebrines of Badrinath and Eedamkth used formerly to introduce 
many diseases, but of late years when any epidemic contagions 
disease is rife in tbe plains about tbe time of pilgrimage, ingress is 
forbidden. In all epidemics, the Dorns who farm the labouring 
classes are the first to be attacked. They are exceedingly filthy in 
their habits and eat meat of any kind, oven carrion, hence disease 
when it attacks them finds in them victims prepared for its ravages 
and they easily succumb. Mahdmari and cholera are for the most 
part fatal, but malarious fever and small-pox only to the extent of 
about onc-third. Goitre {ghtga) is not uncommon, but it is confined 
to certain localities and aspects, with regard to which no general mle 
can apparently hold good. Perhaps a combinatimi of debilitating 
influences, such as humidity of the atmosphere, infected air in dose 
valleys, marshy soil, habits of tho people, abrupt changes in tem¬ 
perature, and water from calcareous sources, all omnbine to 
produce this disease. Madden notices the use of the 
a sea-weed imported from the west, in the natire treatment of 
goitre. 
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The followiDg stetement compiled from Uie ofliiciel returns shows 
the osQses of deetb for eleven years:— 


Year 

1 

"o 

JB 

o 

>( 

?■ 

1 

X 

Fevers. 

a 

!“• 

e 

S 

*c 

*5 

1 

ToUU 

TT 

:|! 

as 

ie7a 

•M 

••a 

fS 

88 

4,469 

9,118 


f^M4 

8,944 

fO'79 

IS73 


••• 



4,499 

9,166 

8S6 

1,946 

11,144 

9674 

1874 

• •• 


1 

■r 

6,063 

1,499 

939 

9,014 

6,889 

1578 

1676 

••• 


17 

■t 

4,oai 

9,061 

983 

9,836 

6,790 

90-11 

1876 

MW 


aos 

19 

3,467 

9,919 

ml 

9,676 

9,931 

81’89 

1877 

••• 


IS 

91 

3,461 

1,9S6 


1,617 

7,645 

17-43 

1878 

• •• 

• •• 

893 

89 

s,m 

l,SU 

mt 

1,744 

8,193 

1876 

1679 

• •• 


6,896 

itU 

4,S64 

1,856 


9,OSS 

16.848 

36-44 

isse 

• •• 

••• 

6 

1 

7,986 

1,689 


1,860 

11,133 

96-79 

1881 

••• 

• •• 

aa 

80 

7,867 

1,618 

173 

1,156 

IO,.3P7 


isas 

••• 

••• 


81 

6,745 

9,301 

169 

1,736 

10,150 

90-96 

OerhwAl 

•ee 



t 

4,046 

3,331 


994 

7,911 

99*89 

Ter&i 

e»w 


67 

99S 

9,633 

1,966 

89 

98S 

11,660 

60-06 


I add the hgares of 1882 for Garhwif nnd the Tardi for 


comparison. It will be seen that nearly five per cent, of the Tardt 
popniation died of fever chiefly between October and January, rais¬ 
ing the death-rate to two per eent. over the birth-rate. The birth¬ 
rate per 1,000 of the population during the same year in Kuniaon 
was 23'6 ; in Qarhwdl was 40, and in the Tardi was 37*2. The 
figure for Qarhwdl appears excessive, for, from 1887-68 to 1871-72, 
the birth-rate averaged 24 against an average death-rate of 20 per 
1,000. The average death-rate per 1,000 of the population for the 
five years preceding 1882 was 21*25 in Kumaon ; 20*74 in Qarli- 
wal, and 41*67 in the Tardi. 

Both Kumaon and Garhwdl have a bad reputation for cattle- 

_ diseases. Binderpest broke out first in 

Cattle-dlseaset. 

1850-51, and again appeared in 1864-6.^, 
and 1872-73, since when it has been practiedily endemic. On each 
of the three occasions mentioned it caused great loss, and has varied 
much in its course and virulence. It has not followed in its epido- 
mio form any particular line of country, but has passed over some 
villages to come back again after a time, la some, ninety per cent, 
of the cattle died; in others, hardly one-fourth. Isolation and bury¬ 
ing the dead cattle are the only preventive measures that have 
been of much use : medicines have been tried and liave failed per¬ 
haps from not having been used in time. Foot and mouth disease 
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or ihxiriya is more of an endemic than an epidemic disease in these 
hills. The symptoms are : the animal becomes thin and weak, scabs 
appear about the mouth and sores on the tongue, from which a 
slimy fluid exudes. The animal scratches its mouth with its hoofs 
and the hoof becomes aflhcted with a sort of rot. In the majority of 
cases the symptoms are mild and pass off with careful treatment^ in 
a few weeks and the animal recovers, but in some cases the tongue 
and hoofs fall off and the aaimal dies. This disease is contagious 
for animals using the same pasture, and children drinking the milk 
of animals so aflected frequently suffer from bowel complaints. 

Throughout the hills the mode of calculating the measure of 

land was based primarily on the quantity 
Messurei and weights. ^ . . , . m j 

of seed required to sow it. The denomina¬ 
tions therefore varied in area with the quantity and character of 
tbo land, and the confusion that ensued was still farther heightened 
by the practice of remunerating the whole of the public servants by 
assignments of land in which the initial term varied in value with 
the class to which tho assignee belonged. Of all these terms the Usi 
was most commonly used in Kumaon, and on it the present standard 
bisi has been founded. Another mode of calculation in common 
use was the number of sheaves {bilk<u) that the land was estimated 
to produce which should correspond with the number of in 
each biai. The following terms wore used in Kumaon, and were 
computed to represent the niunber of standard biaii annexed :— 


juia 

M. 3 to IS 

AU 

... S‘S Mm. 

Taka 

... 0*5 bUu. 

Bhara 


Biaa 

M. 4* M 

Mitho 

... 0*75 „ 

Am 

M. S*1 „ 

mi 

... O'S ,, 

Biui 

••• fi 


In Upper D&npur the bhara was equivalent to six 6i«ts, and 
required from six to eight rinia of seed to sow it, each of which 
weighed a maund. In Lower D&npur the jhiUa was used, and was 
equal to two to three Miis. In Jah4r, the terms ianeh or tehi, mdaha 
and rati were used, and in Dirma the twcdo was equivalent to 40 
ndlia or two Mm, the wuera to 30 ndlia and the khar to 60 ndlia 
of grain, f n Shor and Sira, the jhUa was equal to six biau of 40 
ndlia each; whilst in Oangoli the was only 2^ bUi$ of 40 
ndlia In P41i to the west of the B4mganga the jjhtUa con¬ 

tained siz Uiia and to the east nine biait : here 40 hiUoi made a 
* OwdSr oil sad atoasf sad oosl>tar ased ootwaidl j. 
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Government biti and 32 b{lka» formed an akra Mai a hdrdfwa bin 
required* 4 pirdi of seed, an akra ihiee, a kama five and a danda 
hUi two pirdif each of whioh contained 16 ndlia. 

In Qarhw&i, the denomination in use was the jhdlay but here) 
too, it varied in extent according to the description of person 
holding the land, according to the following list showing the num¬ 
ber of dona of seed required to sow the jhdla of each class (a don 
is about a maund) : — 


y 

Thdkurati (chiefs) was cqnal to , 

Dont. 

IS 

KotkarU (militia) ... 

ate 

Don$, 

12 

Tkdni (principal land-owners) . 

12 

Tob (regular troops) 

oea 

10 

Humlia (padhins) ... , 

8 

Kohya (followers) 

oes 

6 

Chdkar (tenantry) ... , 

4 

Topehi ihoDtrmen) 

aao 

4 

Tyargain (temporary cultivators), IS 

Seulc (personal servants) 

• SS 

4 

Amrdi (courticra) 

6 1 

Jdyirddr (grantees) 

•m 

18 


Ti\e jhula was further divided into chakria or fourths and annas 
or sixteenths. In the Niti valley they had a damola which repre¬ 
sented six rupees, which was again divided into sixteenths. 

Properly the btaiy as its name implies, should contain only 
twenty ndliSf or that amount of hind which requires forty aera or 
one maund of seed for its cultivation. After carefully considering 
the standards in use in the various parganahs the measure now 
known and established in Kiimaon and Garhwdl is the biai of 4,800 
square yards, or 40 square yards less than the English acre. Each 
Mai contains twenty ndUa of 240 square yards and each ndU six¬ 
teen annas of fifteen square yards. The ndU is computed to contain 
the area that requires two aaera (about 4^ pounds) of grain for seed. 


1 mdii 


1 

tiq. yds. 

■> 840 

Acres. Roods. 

»• 

i'oles. 

7 

Yards. 

881 

8 atf/(s 

■i 

1 sidfAt 

aa 1,800 

le 

S9 

ao| 

8 md$hu 


1 bkadki 

aa 8,400 

1 

89 

i«f 

8 bkadku 


1 bisi 

aa 4,800 

8 

88 

20b 

8 bUit 


1 ekakri 

aa 88.800 

5 3 

88 

18 

2 ehakrlB 


1 jkuta 


II 8 

84 

4 


In the Bh^bar, the land measures follow Ahe use of the plains 
and there 20 kackutdnaia make one biawdnai and 20 biawdnaia make 
one biawa and 20 biawaa make one bigha. Six btghaa are eqniva- 

> Tlie akra-hui was always eoBskterably less than the oommoa Mai owing to 
the practice of fanaar Rfd** who in making ab auignment of land rcvenue'free 
invariably ineraaaad tiie nominal area of aoeh lands In the grant. Aa these landa 
were snocesalTely raanoesed to She revenna-roU the angmented area tamained 
nndar the dealgnatioa cArs or reveono'free. Tfaiil, March J7. IMi. * Wot 
Wthf to Oovammanti datod Uth March, iMl. 
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A handfal or 1 mAthi 
0 muthi$ >■ 1 odh<irhi 
2 adhurhit 1 mdna 


4 mdndt 

8 pdthaa 
2 koU 
20 dona 
20 hharia 


m 1 pdtha 
m \ kol 

ss 1 don or ptrdi 

mm I ihmri 
mm I 6tawa 


bashel. peck. qti. pints. 

1 

• •• 




ft 


loot to one acre and 64 yards or 4,!^04 square yards. In the Tar4i 
20 gantaa of fuar feet each inake one chain : one square chain is 
equivalent to a higha and 6*8 bighas make one acre. 

Measures of capacity follow the same rule and grain is sold by 

bulk and not by weight 

12 smtAi^asssone mdnd or ehapiga, 

4 mdnaa -BOne ndH (4^ tb) 

IS nrf/tt osono ptrdi. 

20 ndUa =aone rtni. 

In GarhwM the ndli is called a pdtha j and is subdivided as 
follows;— 

Ton.cwt. qrs, tb. ot. 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ® 

••• ••• 1 
••• ^ ••• 

%m 1 4 ••• W 

•se 2 S ^ I MO ••• .Bt 

it 1 JO JO ••• ••• ••• 

8 J 8 M 400 •« MO ••• 

The above measure is used for small quantities of oil, ghi, milk, 
liquor and unground grain. 

In the sale of metals such as copper, brass, &c., the products of 
the country, the weight is commonly ascertained by a steel-yard, 
lu this instrument the weight is fixed and the object to be weighed 

is moved along the lever which is divided 

into pals and paisa as follow'S :— 

(i lotaa^ 1 pal. 

to pala ra 1 dam or taka abaat S| pounds. 

The measure for gold, silver and precious stones is : — 

4 grains ot rice m I raii. 


Weights. 


S rafts M I mdtha. 


12 maakaa m 1 tola. 

A mpoc !• eqoiralent to IS mashas; ten rupsei are oalled a lack in Komaou. 

The Kumaon liquid measure is:— 

1 pdli ■> i ckkatak. ii tolaka mm I ckkaiak ma 2 OK. or | pint. 

ii pdlia mm \ tami. 4 ekkatakamal pao oar m 8„ „ | „ 

4 lamia am \ ndU. 4 paoa mI atr « S tb „ 2 „ 

2 n4fM a Aacr*. 40 aara ■■ 1 «aa * 80 01 „ S peeks. 

The last is also used for grain in the baz4r. The terms adhsir 

(or half a ser}, dhari or parueri (sa jft sera) are also nsed. The 
ndft has been fixed in Kumaon at two sers of 84 standard rupees 
eaob. The Bh&bar and Tarfii aer contains 100 rupees and the 
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•UluUrd rapee conUins 180 grains Troy weight. In the Tar&i, 
16 sers make a kaehtha man and 40 sers a pakka man ; there a 
dhari is two panseri and a panteri only two sers. 

Besides the division of rupees into annas and pice, which are the 
same all over the British possessions, an anna in Garhw&l is subdivid* 
edinto two takka or 4 pice, each pice into two kaehchi or fonr dhelaa ; 
SO oowries (shells) go to one dh^la. Another mode formerly in nao 
was four annas make one (tmdsAt, two timAahu one two dheliM 
one kaeheha rupee and five Umdahis one ktdddr or milled Farokhabad 
rupee. The Tibetan or Lhksa timdahi weighs 40 grains, and one 
hundred of them are worth Bs. 23-7-9 of oar money. The old 
Gorkb&li tirndahia weighed 33*2 grains each, whilst the modem Nep&l 
timdahu still current in parts of tho hills are of less value, one set 
being worth little more than nineteen and the other about nine 
rupees per hundred. The old Sriuagari rupee weighed 85*5 grains. 

The Bhotiyas in. their transactions with Tibet have peculiar 
measures of their own. Grain, salt, and borax are sold by measures 
of capacity thus:—eight mdthiyaa make onep/idrdtoa; eight p/itirtltoas 
one <U and twelve da one debu or guaina. The dobu is about equal to 
the kaeheha raaund of twenty sers and for some articles contains only 
eighteen da. Within the passes, these articles are sometimes esti¬ 
mated by tbe karbaeh (pkdneha) or saddle-bag taken at four ndlia. 

Grain is also computed by the auyator or large karbaeh at 20 
ndlia; twalo or basket at 60 ndlia and tahaneh or skin at 60 ndUa, 
Wool, sugar, and hardware are weighed by the steel-yard which is 
divided into n^a. The naga is equal to ten aikka rupees weight. 
Prepared tobacco, raw sugar, Ac., are divided into small cakes 
called *pola^ or balls called * balV Cloth is measured by the 
* thu * or cubit or the * kkdky* ^ khaganC or breadth. In fine goods 
the price is computed at eight * kMk;'' in coafse calicoes at 28 * khdk* 
Broad-oloth is commonly sold by the * bakv* equal to two breadths 
and is so called from the quantity required for a robe of that name. 
Gold is calculated by the larawo or phatang equal to 7^ tndahae 
(112*5 grains Troy). Gold-dust tied up in pAatonys is current as 
ooin for eight rupees. Silver is oomputed at the jyd or timdahi 
(three mdahaa) and four jyd make the current rupee or * gormd * 
called ganga-taai here. In largo payments ingots called lakka or 
d^a are used, worth about 165 rupees each. 

€8 
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A cloth-measure staii<iard was introduced into Kamaon by Ur, 
Traill who made the ga) equal to the English yard 
S barieyeoros equal one angal or | ineh. 


3 SDgsla 

ditto 

girah 

or S| 

do. 

4 girabt 

ditto 

bilaat 

or 9 

do. 

S bilasts 

ditto 

hath 

or IS 

do. 

9 hatha 

ditto 

g*i 

or 8S 

do. 


Fire gaj make a him (bambu) or 2^ fathoms. A ka* is inpposed 
to be equal to 15 miles; goli ke tappa or gunshot is about 200 
yards ; a bitona or resting place for a coolie about 3 miles ; a 
tirwa or arrow’s flight about 100 yards ; a hhdt khane ks waktj or as 
far as a man oan travel before his eating time, aboat 7 or 8 miles. 
In the Tar&i, a kos is equivalent to 1} miles English. 

The Saka era is in common use, though that of Yikram&ditya is 
observed by those who adhere to the use of iho plains. A fortnight 
is called a paksfi^ pak or paehya^ the dark half is known as the 
h'i$hn~pakth and the light half as the tukl~pakBh, From 7 to 8 a.m. 
is called ehUkuuli; noon, dopdhai^; 4 P.M. brahkali her; 5 to 6 P.M. 
in winter and 6 to 7 p.m. in snmraer is tdnj. In general 60 paUoT 
ehakhat make one garhi (about 24 mihntes); 7^ yorAu make ono 
pdhar and four pdhan one day of 12 hours. Two months make a 
riiu or season; three ritus an dyan or half a year; that from S4wan 
to Pds is called the Dakhinayan and from M4gh to the end of 
As&rh the Utardyaa. Twelve years are called a Kdmb or gnru- 
kalp or chota yug : 30 years a pirM or sakkl. 

The foreign trade s’ith Tibet bas been noticed at some length 

in the article Bhotita Hah4lb. There 
remains the foreign trade with Nep&l which 
centres at Jhiila-gh&t near Pithoragarh and at Barmdeo where the 
Sdrda debouches on the plains. The statisUos for Barmdeo com¬ 
mence from 1876-77 and those for Jhdla-ghdt from 1878-79, and 
are as follows in value in rupees 


Sana* 

Jhula- 

ghAU 

1 tii7M7. 1 

tST 

I-fl. 1 

mm 

am 

[ WS-SR”! 

ISSOSI. 

iSil-M. 

S»I. 

Xz. 

g 

Sz. 

HQ 

■z. 

g 

Xz. 

Imp. 

a 

lap. 

Xz. 

1 ^ 

B 


S7A00 

••a 

I 

s— 
raus 

a«a 

i 


■aus 

is,ns 

M.0« 

ior.s« 

iMti 

jg 


H.m 

lam 

UMM 

UJM 


iSMSt 

11,904 


The imports consist for the moat part of wild forest produce 
fihreoi tunnorioi grain, ghl and spiosi, and tho oxpt^ of oolton 
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goods, metals, salt and sugar. The import of drugs ia 1881*82 
amounted to 1,552 maunds, valued at Rs. 9,869, and in the following 
year to 2,824 maunds, valued at Rs. 17,797. D3'oiQg materials 
(turmeric, ) and fibres were imported in 1881*82 to the value of 
Rs 6,691 (1,041 maunds) and in 1882-83 to the value of Rs. 10,879 
(1,847 maunds). Gr.ain valued at Rs. 1,106 and metals valued at 
Rs. 566 wore imported in 1881-82, and to the value of Rs. 647 and 
Rs. 509 respectively in 1882-83. Ghi or olarilied butter weighed 
2,076 maunds, valued at Rs. 41,590 in 1881-82 and 1,988 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 39,760 in the following year : 2,299 maunds of spices, 
valued at Rs. 43,833 were imported in 1881-82 and 2,522 maunds, 
valued at Rs. 48,506 in the next year. The exports in 1881-82 
comprised 1,406 maunds of cotton goods, valued at Rs. 81,050; 
4,382 maunds of salt valued at Rs. 19,039 ; 1,507 maunds of sugar, 
valued at Bs. 7,078; metals worth Rs. 3,315 and tobacco wortli 
Rs. 1,015. Tbo figures for 1882-83 are 1,388 maunds of cotton 
goods, valued at Rs. 80,086 ; 4,480 maunds of salt, valued at 
Rs. 16,749; 2,097 maunds of sugar, valued at Rs. 6,465 ; metals 
worth Rs. 7,155; tobacco worth Rs. 1,156, and rupees worth 
Rs. 9,2U8. The exports to the plains consist principally of tur¬ 
meric, ginger, oil-seeds and potatos, and in return metals, cotton 
and woollen cloths, sugar, spices, tobacco, and European inauufac- 
tured articles, are received. 

Traill's account of the local trade with the plains in 1821 (to 
Government, 25Lh April) shows the practice sixty years ago, but 
modern necessity obliges the agency of specialists to make the 
ventures profitable now 

** The eiporti, which comprise the common production end menufactures of 
the plaine, are furnished to the fullest extent of the demand throngli the trade 
carried on b7 the hill landholders. Nearly the whole population of the pro?loce 
from the highest rank to the lowest engage anonaily fn this tr.ifBc. The members 
of three or four ncighbonriog Tillage rooimunitics generally form common stock, 
the disposal of which is entrusted to the discretion of one of the patlis concerned. 
The original fund consisting commonly of copper, iron, turmeric, ginger, and 
other h|Il productions together with a proportion of ready money is exchanged at 
the nearest marts in the plains for cotton cloths, chiotx, sugar, tobacco, salt and 
hardware. This return c.irgo after supplying the wants of the Tillages engaged 
in the speciiUtion is disposed of at the fjiis of D&geswsr and Askot, nberr the 
proceeds arv usually laid out io the piirchn.se of borax, the re-salc of which and of 
the returns from the plains comptclrs the tisns.'u-'joa of the season. As thene 
traders are their own earners aud are s.itialii,d with moderate profile, they are 
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timbled to eatbid the tegolir eMreheaU end in eoaM<jlieoee prate • ferotiM 
rleaeof denlen with (befiiioClyM when the Utter ere not fettered bf pre-esietUf, 
cogegemente.” 


There are two breweries in the duirict, one at Naini T41 and 

one at Bihikhei. The brewery at Seoni 
was open from 1879 to 1881 only. The 
Kaini T41 brewery was eatabliahed in 1876 and the Bknikbet brew¬ 
ery in 187& The following figures show the estimated oattom 
in gallons of ale, beer and porter in each year 



Total 


1877. 

1876. 

1878. 

m 

188L 

m 

U2U 

B 

81,000 

70,000 

71,712 

61,680 

184,622 

68,860 

142,020 

66,480 

106,000 

108,000 

161,000 

188,272 


206,440 


Some aecount has already been given of the history of tea- 

cnitivation in Knmaon. The following 


table gives the statisties ef any valne 
regarding the onttnrn that have been collected of late years 



i 


• 

s 

is 

Onttnrn ta ll per mere. 

1. 

Tear. 

ii 

4 

h 

S' 

0 

1 

B 

1 


18760 ... 

19 

2,211 

1,699 

94,661 

188,871 

278,488 

188 

1876 ... 

19 

2,288 

1,689 

64,104 

196,966 

8610,60 

888,747 

169 

1877 ... 



8,886 

826,488 

107 J64 

168 

1880 ... 


8.842 

...« 

««a 

4«a 

••a 

•ea 

1881 ... 

■9 

3,342 

• ••C 

tee 

• •a 

•ne 


1888 ... 


8,826 

666 

871,186 

87.610 


188 

OorAtcMl. 

187.to ... 

1 


18 

ana 

4,648 

•nn 


867 

1876 ... 



13 


4,891 

• «a 


876 

1877 ... 



...6 

...6 

...6 

...» 

mBM 

aatb 

1880 ... ... 

21 


EEa 

...e 

••• 

• •• 


••a 

1881 ... 

21 


634 

...e 

• a • 

• ea 

an* 

• ea 

1883 ... 

10 

_ 


601 

107 

72,912 


78,918 

140 


(a) Tbt IlgurM for 187S'7ti ouludo 6 gnrdciu in Ktuaaos and 9 in Qarheil. 


(b) Torlndod in Kna 

(c) Ifo inforawtioa 
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In the etrlier dnjrs of British rale the want of good roads and 

great demand for grain for the snpply 
of the troops and the Tibetan trade combined 
to raise the pric« of grain in Eastern Eumaon beyond that obtaining 
in the neighbouring provinces of Doti and in Qarhw&l.* Mr. Traill 
writes':— 

" The deameM of carriage forme an insormoiutable ohataole to a general exporta* 
tkm of grain, from thie oaoae wheat ia lelling in the interior ctf Oarhw&l at tho rate of 
two and a half mannde to the rupee, while the market price of grain of a idmilar quali- 
tj at and near Almota ia thirtj-two aera to the rupee/* The following table givea 
the pricea in 1819:— 

J^riee~eurr€nt of grain in tht Province of Rumaon, 


Almora and neighbooring 
parganaha. 

Kill Knmaoa and eaat 
parganaha. 

Bhor, north*eaat paiga* 
naha. 

Brinagar 

Chindpor, noitb*waet 
patipumhe. 

Dlmgn, aonth'Weat par- 
ganaha. 




1 0 

2 25 

3 80 


In 1823 we find for wheat that twenty-fire sets for the rupee 
in Almora represented two mannds in Garhwltl. In 1825, the 
price at Almora never fell below 28 sors, and in Garhwal two 
mannds, whilst in Fill red rice sold at 27 sers, white rice at 24 
sen and wheat at 33 sers per rnpeo. 

The principal commercial fairs arc held at Bageswar and Thai, 

but besides those there are numerous less 
important assemblies wbero business and 

' To GoTommoat, dated IStb Fobnurjr, 1820. * To Gofcramrat, dated 

UL Msreb. 1816. 
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religion are combined of which those given in the following table 


are the principal :— 


Patti. 

Name of fair. 

Where held. 


When held. 

Duration of 
fair. 

if 

% t 

} 

m 

JK 

Malta Dora 

Bibhdndeswar ... 

Bibhandcavar 


12th March... 

1 night... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Biyal de 


14th March ... 

1 day .. 

8,000 

Ditto 

Hahuhtami 

Dunagiri 


October, 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Giwdr 

> • ■ 

Sobnath 



Do. ... 

6,000 

Ditto . . 

Pumima ... 

Agneri 


12th February, 

Do. ... 

1,000 

CLaukot 

Karttik «lo. 

BriJdb Eodar 


15th Norem 

ber. 

1 night... 

8,000 

Naydu 

Shiuritri 

BhikiyB’sain 

• •• 

25Ui February, 

Do. ... 

500 

Suit 

Karttik Pumima, 

Suit Mohaduo 


15th Novem¬ 
ber. 

Do. ... 

5,000 

Silaur 

Ditto 

Mabiidoo 

• •• 

Ditto 

1 day ... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Bijaya 10th 

Kaiikbali 

• •• 

12th August, 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Talla Don 

Buiaikh Pumima, 

Buluwa 



1 night... 

4,000 

Ditto 

Pu8-kc-itwar ... 

Ndgirjun 

... 

15th Decern* 
ber. 

Do. ... 

3,000 

Kaimrau 

Muhdshtami 

Udepur 

• ei 


Do. ... 

2,000 

Ditto 

Jainadwitiya 

Bagwali’pokhar... 

Srd November, 

1 day ... 

2,000 

Donirau 

Karttik Purnima, 

Gananith 

• • ■ 


1 night... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Parath 

ae» 

15th Novem¬ 
ber. 

Do. ... 

1,600 

Talla Syunara... 

Shiutitri 

Doothoi 


25th Febru¬ 
ary. 

1 day ... 

2,000 

Do. TikliuQ ... 

Pua-ko-itwdr 

Katannal 

... 

iMmu 

Do. ... 

5,000 

Flialilakot 


Kakrighat 

e« 

6th May 

Do. ... 

4,000 

DhurapLal 

Baiaakh Pumima 

Bujin 

• • 

22nd May ... 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Bimiud 

Ditto 

Kapleiwar 

««• 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Chbakh&ta 

Uttrayini 

Chitraaila 


13th Janu- 

1 night... 

6,000 

Ditto 

Kark Sankraat... 

Bbim Til 


ary. 

14th July ... 

1 day ... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Kailaa 

Kailifl 

■ 

25th Febra- 

1 night... 

2,000 

Khdapurja 

Janm&shtami ... 

Almora 

1 

Hry. 

2nd August, 

3 daya ... 

6,000 

Ditto 

Nandislitami ... 

Ditto 

* • • 

loth Septem¬ 
ber. 

Oo* aea 

8,000 

Damn 

Bnix&kh Pumima, 

JngCRwar 

• •• 

22nd May ... 

1 night... 

4,000 

Kittyur 

Nouiiuxlitami ... 

Kuncbula 


lUth Septem¬ 
ber. 

Do. ... 

3.000 

Ditto ... 

Uttrnyini 

Bigeswar 

... 

13th Janu- 

3 days ... 

7,000 

Ditto 

Sbiuratri ... 

Ditto 

• • • 

ary. 

2oth Febru¬ 
ary. 

1 day ... 

800 

Ditto 

Das.ihra 

Ditto 


ICth Jnne ... 

Do. . 

2,000 

Guii^oli 

Shiuratri 

► 

PatalbliabanoS' 

w.'jr. 

25tb Febra- 
ary. 

Bo* 

1,000 

Ditto . 

Mnhasht.imi 

Kahka 

*•« 


Do. ... 

1,000 

Shor 

Baiitukh i’uniinu. 

Rainoswar 

• t. 

22nd May ... 

Do. ... 

3,000 

Sira 


TUpI 

■ et 

14th April .m 

3 days ... 

5,000 

rbiUi 

Riwan Purninta .. 

Dolii-Dhura 


IStli August, 

Do. ... 

6,000 

Slior 

llarilali 

Dhuj 

J 

Ditto 

1 day ... 

500 
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Mr. Traill ia 18S3 writes:—^"There are no public institutional 

of the nature of schools, and private tuition 
is almost entirely confined to the upper 
classes. The teachers are commonly Brahmaus who impart to 
their scholars the mere knowledge of reading, writing and accounts. 
The children of respectable Brahmans are also tanght Sanskrit and 
are occasionally sent to Benares to complete their studies where 
they pass through the usual course of Hindu edncation ” It was 
not until 1840 that a beginning was made of the present system of 
public schools by the establishment of one at Srinagar, the cost of 
which (five rupees a month) was borne by the unclaimed property 
fnnd.* After some commnnication with the Education Commiitee 
then sitting in Calcutta, schools were established, costing Rs. 20 a 
month in Kumaon and Rs. 14 in Garhw^l.* Still there must have 
been a considerable amount of private instruction, for Thornton's 
report in 1850 based on returns furnished by Messrs. Batten and 
Ramsay show for Kumaon and Garhwdl 121 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools held in private dwellings, or the houses of the teachers who 
numbered 121, of whom 54 taught gratuitously and 67 bad fixed 
incomes averaging Rs. 9-8 per mennom. There were 522 pupils, 
over four-fifths of whom were Brahmans. Jn addition there was 
one school with ten pupils, in which Urdu was taught. In 1857, 
the present system was inaugurated by the formation of the 
Kumaon circle nnder the Department of Public Instruction, and since 
then the progress has been marked and steady, and fully supplies 
the wants of the people in this respect Tbe establishment of the 
school cess at the revision of the settlement in both Kumaon and 
Garhwal enabled the anthorities to plant schools in which no fees 
are levied in every sub-division. The average maximum age of 
tbe pnpils attending the schools is IG, the minimum 6 or 7 years. 
The average period during which pupils attend school is about 
6 or 7 years. The attendance is very irregular as the aid boys 
cat! give in the farm and household is so valuable as to be with 
difiiciilty dispensed with. The good etFucted by education *8 
already visible in the increased intelligeaco shown by the rising 
generation of young men who have attended the schools, the 

* To GorernmeDt, dated Slh July, 1840. ‘.UoreraaieDt, No. 475 

dated SStli May, iS42. 
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decrease of bigotry and snperstition and the iiicreaaed desire for 
schools as shown by the applications for tbeir establishment. 
Parents wish that their sons shoald be taught Hindi and English ; 
there is very little desire for Hindnstuni. The spread of edu¬ 
cation has done much to undermine the influence of the Brahmans 
which was formerly so absolute in this province. 

At Naiui T41 there is a Diocesan school for European boys with 
124 pupils and a girls’ school of the same description with 85 pupils 
beside private schools. The educational operations of the Almora, 
Naini T41yaDd R4Qikhet Missions as given in their reports are noticed 
elsewhere. There are several printing-presses in Naini T41: the 
Government Press during the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
is used for oHicial purposes : the Haini Tdl Gazette Press and others 
print for the public. At Almora, the Almora Akhbar Press prints iu 
Urdu and Hindi and lithographs in English. At Ranikhet the Press 
of the Regiment quartered there prints in English. In 1871-72 there 
were 23 tahslli schools with 1,815 pupils, 23 halk4bandi or village 
schools, with 1,787 pupils, and one girls’ school with 21 pupils, all 
supported by Government. The aided schools were two Anglo- 
vernacular at Almora and Naini T41, seven ve>’nacular near R4ni- 
khetand one female school. The figures for 1884 show six tahsili 
schools with 541 pupils; 110 halkabandi schools with 6,270 pupils 
and one female school with 64 pupils. The aided schools comprise 
fourteen Anglo-Vernacular schools with 1,462 pupils and two 
vernacular schools with 179. The entire cost of education for the 
year amounts to Rs. 10,173. The supervision of the schools is under 
a native Inspector assisted by deputies. There is great difficulty," 
writes Sir H. Ramsay, ** in bringing education witbin the reach 
of ail, though we do not attempt to teach more than to read and 
write, and arithmetic of the simplest kind. Under present cir¬ 
cumstances this is sufficient for the mass of the people, and if any 
sharp boy wishes for a higher ednoation which his father cannot 
afford, he can obtain a scholarship to the Almora school where a 
hoarding-hohse for out-pupiU has been established. Teachers in 
the halkkbandi schools receive only five rupees a month. This is 
sufficient to procure men capable of teaching all that is aimed at, 
and it is considered more beneficial to impart to many the useful 
knowledge of reading and writing sufficient for their every-day 
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me than to give a smaller number a better ednoation bj emp1<^* 
ing qualified but more expensive teachers. * * The better 

classes who are desirous of educating their children well, can afford 
to paj for them, and though our education was said to be in a 
state of backward simplici^, Knmaon can, I believe, boast of a 
higher percentage who can read and write than anj other district 
in the province.’* 

Knphini or Eushini, a feeder of the Pindar river, rises from a 
glacier amid the south-east recesses of the Nandakot peak and 
joins the Pindar on the left bank at DiwAli in north latitnde dO*- 
J0'-35'', and east longitude 80'’>2'-l(K in Patti Malla Dftnpnr of 
Kumaon. At the confluence the united stream in the rains is of 
a dirty milk colour, and the bed is obsiruoted by some great 
boulders. The two rivers are separated by a ridge enlminating in 
a peak having an elevation of 17,130 feet. The left bank of the 
Knphini is formed by the Kotela ridge, the summit of which, 
(14,515 feet) far above the forest region, commands the Pindar to 
its source and communicates by a goat-path with the Dbiknri- 
Binayak : see Pindar. 

Xuthi-Taiikti, the longest and most important branch of the 
K41i river in Knmaon takes its rise in a small glacier at the 
aonthern base of the Lunpiya-lekh pass from 'Patti Ddrma Malla 
into Hdndes in north latitude 30”-28' and east longitude 80^-38'. 
This spot was visited by Webb, and is thus described by him : 
** The river, two furlongs distant, its breadth reduced to four or 
five yards: at two and a quarter miles in a north-west direction, 
it is covered with snow, and no longer to be traced ; neither is the 
road passable beyond this point at the present season. After the 
middle of July, when the thaw is perfeetcRi*, it may be traced as a 
small stream for about four miles more, in the direction last men¬ 
tioned, and from thence to its head in the snow, north-w^t two 
miles farther. The stream scarcely flows in winter, being derived 
almost exelnsivoiy from the thawing snow.” Tlie Lunpiya-lekh 
pass itself has an elevation of 18,150 feet. The river takes a souUi- 
eastorly direction through the Bykns valley to its junction with 
the Kkli, thirty miles from its source. It receives nnmerons snow* 
fed torrents on both banks passing by the encaittping-gronnds of 
Walshiy.'i, Jhamkthi, R&rab, Jolinka, Sangchdma and Knthf, 

09 
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whence it derives its name. To the right and left of the KtiUu- 
Yinkti there are peaks over 20,000 feet high and the entire valie/ 
is bordered by glaciers from which torrents flow into the Kutbi 
liver. At the confluence with the Kali, the latter has a bed ISO 
yards wide, but contracting into much narrower limits a mile far¬ 
ther up so that the stream in September is all but fordable. Tho 
Kuthl river is a third larger than tbo eastern branch, both in size 
of channel and volume of water, and nearly four times the length 
from source to confluence ; notwithstanding which the eastern and 
smaller branch has given its name to the united river. The Gyuk- 
dhdra pass from Sela of D&rnia to Kuthi in By jins np the Pechko- 
Ydnkti and by the Chachingti encainping-ground is still used, 
though difficult. 

Ladhiya, a tributary of the Kdli river in eastern Kumaon takes 
its rise in Patti Malli Rau and parganah Dhyiniran on the 
southern slopes of the range along which passes the read from Dol 
to Devi-dhura in north latitude 29°-26' and east longitude 79°-49 . 
It has a south-easterly coarse through Chaubhainsi, Malli Rau, 
Talli Ran, Falbelon and Tallades to its junction with the Kali on 
the right bank in north latitude 29*’13' and east longitude 80'’>18'. 
Its only considerable aflfuents are the Batiya>g&dh which joins it on 
the left bank near Chaura in Taili Rau and the Kuirila river which 
joins it on the same bauk in Paibelon. A much frequented road 
to the Bhabar passes down the left bank of the latter stream cross¬ 
ing the liudhiya by a suspension bridge below their confluence at 
Chalthi and thence by Bastiya to Tanakpur in the Bbdbar. Lower 
down the Ladhiya is joined by the Babkola river also on the left 
bank, and is here crossed by the road from Champawat to Barrodeo 
much used by the Bhotiyas in their winter migrations. There are 
coDsiderab’ie tracts of good irrigated land all along its course and 
the courses of its tributaries which yield rice of excellent quality. 

Lakhanpur Talla, a pattiof pargan ah Cbaugarkba in Kumaon. 
is bounded on the north by patti Syuaara Malta and Ritbdgar ^ 
on the sonth by patti Khaspurja, Ucbydr and Malta Lakhanpur : 
on the west by Khaspurja, and Talla Syunara and on the east by 
Ddrun. This patti was separated from Lakhanpur at the recent 
settlement. It is drained 1 y the Likhwargkdh, a tributary of the 
Suwdl river, and is travcrsed-by the Pitboragarh and Askot roads^ 
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For stalisticA seo Lakuantuk Malla.' The patwAri resides at Alai, 
where there is a school. 

Lakhanpur Madia, a palti of parganah of Oiangarkba in 
Kumaon, is bounded on the north by theTalla pattiof Lakhanpur; 
on the west by Uchyiir and Mahr- liri Malta ; on the south by 
Salain Malla and on the west by Dar6a. This patti was formed 
from Lakhanpur at the recent settlement. It is drained by the 
bead-waters of the Suw4l river. The road to Lohugh&t passes 
by Julna tea-pluntation, and that to Pithoragarh by Panuwa-naala 
ou the extreme northern bonodary. The statistios of the Malta 
and Talla pattis may be shown thus 


La^hdinpur. 

ArKK! 

iSABLI’: AKXA IN Mtis. 

Asskshmint in riipkks. : 

Population. 

ToUl. 

Cultiixiffd. 

Cul. 

tur- 

able. 

1815 

1820. 

1840. 

Cur¬ 

rent. 

MalM. 

Ke. 

malea. 

[rrigat- 

od. 

Dry. 

Mrflla ... 
'I'alti ... 

3,588 

2,C58 

45 

113 

2,527 

1,687 

1,016 

858 

600 

425 

869 

745 

1,070 

858 

2,632 

2,063 

2,757 

1,694 

2,414 

1.502 


Besides the abfive, 140 Usis are exempt from land-revenue in 
the Malla Patti, and 137 in the Talla Patti. The land-rcveniie falls 
at Re. 0-15-5 per acre on the assessed onltivatioii in the former 
and at Re. 1-4-8 in the latter. Braliman village communities 
are numerous in this patti, especially those belonging to the Joshi, 
Ti'vari and Pande elans. The first lioM Ulai Joshi and ollicrs 
in tunciA The patwari resides in Bitia ; there arc .‘‘(djuols «t 
Qailakot and Bina. 

Laldhang, a police station and forest staiion at the inonlli of 
the Rawasan nadi in Patti Udepur Bichhla of pargariah (i.iuga 
6al4n in British GarhwiI, is situate in latitude 20^-52' and lon¬ 
gitude 78®-2l'. The Bijanagar peak on the right bank of the 
oadi rises to a height of 1,982 feet. The road from the Srinagar 
and Hardwar road to Kotdw4ra crosses the Rawusan close to the 
station. The village of Lildhaog itself lies in the Bijnor district. 

Landhaur or Landour,' a convalescent depot for British troops 
adjoining hlnssoorie, is situate in north latitude 3()^-27'-30" and 
cast longitude 78®-8', partly in Dehra Duu and partly ni Tihri, with 
an area of 1,018 acres, la February, 1881, the population niiiu- 
* 1 am indebted for uucb of this notice to Mr. F. Fnber C.ii. 
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bered 1,746 ^436 females ; of whom 1,073(265 females) were Uin* 
dns, 556 (125 females) were Musalroins; and 112 (46 females) 
were Christians. This was before the annual draft of convales- 
cents had arrived. In September, 1880, the population numbered 
4,428 (1,074, females); of whom 723 (330 females) were Christians. 
The cantonment is built on the sides and crest of a range imino- 
diatelj adjoining Mnssoorie. The highest point, a peak on the 
north-western boundary, is 7,534 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the east on the road to Tihri are two peaks having an altitude 
of 7,699 and 8,569 feet respectively. The latter is known as Top- 
tiba. Landbaur is reached from Rajpur by the ordinary road to 
llussoorie which branches off at Barlowganj to Landdaur on the 
east and the Mnssoorie Library on the west. For all ordinary 
purposes the two are now one town, for the boundary line near 
Landhaur post-office passes through perhaps the most thickly popu¬ 
lated part of the station. The Landhaur baz4r extends from the 
post-office to Mullingar, that part of the cantonment in which the 
Caledonian Hotel is situate. From this last point to the Church 
the approaches are very steep, one road leading to the west in an 
almost direct ascent passing the orderly-room and convalescent 
barrack, and the other taking an easterly direction just above tlie 
lower Tihri road zigzags up the side of the southern declivity and 
meets the first road at the Church. From this point, a road almost 
level throughout, runs round the northern peak, and a second road 
which similarily skirts the southern peak of L41-tiba is connected 
with it by a cross road near the depfit guard-room. Beyond this 
second road is a third which skirts the bill where the hospital is 
situate at the extreme east of the cantonment. The length of 
the roada completing the circuit of the three hills is 2 miles 6 
furlongs 74 yards. 

The Landhanr hills are not only better wooded than the Mns- 
loorie bills, but also afford finer views) and are by some regarded 
as more healthy, being less bnilt upon, or rather the honses are 
further apart and do not overlook each other. The climate is 
excellent, except daring the rains and the sanitation is good, due 
to the natural faciliUes for drainage and the absence of a clayey 
soil, so that the roads rapidly dry even after the heaviest rain. 
With the exception of pulmonary and rbeomatio caaea and 
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atlvaoioed stagosof organic disease, nearly all maladies appear lobe 
ameliorated in this climate. The permanent reaidenta appear to 
enjoy as good health here as they would in England. Beyond 
colds, disease is rarely contracted, and cholera is never endemic, 
and is unknown except in the few cases where it has been imported 
from the plains, bnt even then it does not become epidemic. The 
public bnldings include St. Paul’s Church, the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, post-office, telegraph office, and some twenty-six barracks. 
The depdt was established in 1827, and has now accommodation 
for 22 families (including Staff-Sergeants of depbt) and 203 single 
men, of whom eight families and 27 single men usoally remain for 
the winter. The buildiugs include male and female hospitals, 
library, coffee shop, reading-room, orderly-room, school, guard¬ 
room, and theatre. There is a Commandant and Station Staff 
Officer,'with a Medical Officer and Chaplain. The Commandant 
o-xercises the powers of a Cantonment Magistrate for petty offences 
within the limits of cantonment, and provides for the conservancy 
and arrangements of the bazir, which is a large one and nsnsilj 
very well stocked with supplies and manufactured goods. 

The receipts of the Landhaur Cantonment Fund for the year 
1882-83 amounted to Rs. 5,933, ofw'bich Rs. 1,321 were raised by 
a watchman’s* tax ; Rs. 2,083 by a hoiise-Ux ; Rs. 960 by octroi, and 
Rs. 297 by voluntary subscriptions; Rs. 1,000 were received from 
the Imperial Government as a grant in aid for arboriculture, and 
the remainder was received on account of fines and miioelJaneoua 
dues. The expenditure during the same period amounted to 
Rs. 4,899, of which police absorbed Rs. 688 and Bs. 2,903 were 
devoted to conservaucy and other establiahmenta s.icb as tree-lend- 
ing, gardens ; Rs. 900 were devoted to public works, and Be. 408 
to miscellaneous purposes. 

Dr. F. U. Fisher in 1831, gives the following readings for that 
year from a thermometer kept in an open verandah facing north 
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Lanffor, a patti of pargfanah Ganga Sal&n In Britfsb Oarbwil, 
is bonnded on the south hj pattis of pargauahs Talla Sal&n; on 
Uie east by parganahs B4rahsyun and Ghaundkot, and on the west 
and south by other pattis of the same parganah. The two roads 
from Rotdw&ra to Srinagar, pass through Langhr and meet at 
Dwirikh&l, whence one crosses the Nyir by Bilkhet and the other 
by Marwkra. There are schools at 0dm and P4U. In the oentre 
ou the highest peak (6,207 feet) are the remains of the two forte 
which held out so long against the Gorkhdlis. The garrisoiis 
were under the command of the Asw41 tliokddn of Sila, a power- 
ful sept, so much so as to give rise to the local saying:— 

' Adha kf Garhmil ndha ke Aiwdl.' 

* Half is Garhw^l, half is Aswil.' Tho Rholi and an affluent 
of the Maidi rise on the soiitliorn side of the central group and 
both have fair open valleys. The northern slopes are steep and run 
down to.the Ny4r, but there are Hats along the bank. The patw4ri 
usually resides at Diusa and also collects the land-revenue of 
Karanndn Walla. 

Lebun or Libanng, a lofty ridge cnlminating in the peak of 
Tirgnajang, separates Patti Byans from Patti Malla Darma, both in 
pargunah Diirma of Kitmaori. It runs in a direction slightly south¬ 
east from the dividing range between Rumaon and Hundes to the 
west of the Ijiinpiya-Dhura pass into Hundes from Patti Byans. 
It is crossed by a difflciilt pass up the Jluiling-Yankti from 
Jolinka (14,350 feet) in the valley of the Kutht>Y4nkti in By4ns 
to Rhimling in Darma having an elevation at ita crest of 18,942 
feet. Webb, who crossed it in June from By4ns found “ a steep, 
difficult and fatiguing asoent, the lower part over beds of ice, the 
higher over deep and perpetual snow frozeu bard. Severe oppres¬ 
sion in breathing, unab'e to proceed twenty paces at a time with¬ 
out baiting.” Still higher* up ho found the ascent ** steep with 
recent snow in parts kuee-deep.” The whole of the distance 
(2,032 yards) dowu, on the Darma side, was excessively steep and 
the snow nearly knee-deep. The declivity was so great that it 
was necessary to employ people with hatchets to make small hollows 
in the snow whore bard, in which the foot might bo placed. As 
in the ascent all had felt intolerable difficulty in breathing, so 
in the doaceot a violent detetinin alior. ot blood to the head with 
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Mfere pain was general. The paaaage ooeupicd twelve boors for peo- 
pln without loads ; none of the laden bearers came op before the 
second day, and some loads not until the second evening. H* Btrachey 
distrusts the height given here, and notes that two natives of Sipn 
crossed it in September with difficulty doing three koa in six days 
over very deep snow. His estimate is 16,942 feet North lalitode 
80*-20'-15'. East iongitnde 60”*4i0'. Colonel Sroythe crossed it 
in June, and made the elevation 19,600 feet. He had no difficulty 
in breathing though there was a slight snow storm at the top, and 
the fresh snow was knee-deep wherever thesnrfaoe was at all level. 

Upa-lekh, the most eastern pass from Knmaon into H6ndos, is 
situate in Patti Byins in north latitude and east 

longitnde 81*-4'-50'', at an elevation of 16,780 feet above the level 
of the sea. See KiLAPOMi, PoBgNO. The following aoconnt of a 
visit to the pass in Jnly, 1877, will be interesting :— 

*' His night bnfoiv acoanding the pm epant in • nanow deeolnte ^nia, jaet 
the oalj epot whioh the mow-drifta Ijing ell roand have left natonehed. IVoai thie 
plaee, called Sangcha, the way liee fint eeroee a moderate enow-SeU which wae arttled 
in the hollow between two ridgee projeoting from either eidf of the pees} thm along a 
gentle elope over whioh and on both ndee of it the enow lies thieUy, filling the hand 
of the valley lik e the atfvtf of a glacier. Owing to the eoftBeee of the eurfhoe, the wnllt. 
iag ia heavy, thoagh the slope in by no meant eteep. After you am thme-fonrthe of 
the way, it ie plain Bailing over the glacier, which ie in many plaoee firm and givee good 
footing. It ia only lower down, where the enow k a little too soft, tiiat we often enak 
in it np to onr knece. Ae we approdhed the paae, the enow lay pretty nniformly and 
often very deep. The latter port of the glaekr was another gentle slope, leading over 
the white cowl of the mountain to the eammit/ which wee marked by a cairn of atones 
•nrmonnted flags. A few rrd-beaked ravens were dreling eboiA overiiead, apparently 
nnaffected by the rarity of the atmovpbem (the devotion of too pahs k 16,500 feet 
above tea level), ae they soemed to fly with jnst ae mnch ease m in the vieiai^ of vQ. 
leges. A conple of Huniyae leading a flock of eheep laden with salt warn ooming op 
from Taklakot, walking carefully over the snow fieldo which sloped np to the pMS. 
Two Taklakot olBdale as they reached the samaib, and oanght the first view of the 
editary peak of Namnnaobil (Qurla, the Momanangli of H. Straohey) above the table 
lead of Taklakot, raked thdr hands and nitered what seemed a pmyer. The view of 
Tibet from the crest of the pass, formed as it warn by the vast tboolden of tLe snowy 
range, k very etriking. For a short whUe the mkt rising from the velleyi had nearly 
blotted ont the lower kndsoape; but the white, and in some plaoee pnrpk, ontline ef 
the enmniit of Nnnnnanhil was sharp against a clear bias sky, the plain benea th look¬ 
ing very faint, till the sail beat on it. when it appeared of a ligbt-nd edionr, srithont a 
tree or a vestige of vegetatior. on it The iaetem spars of thk monateia enc lo ee d a 
Tillej whkh was filled with Uniah mkt. Taklakot itself ft not vkibk from the pnao 
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—a dark ridge of a alate colour, streaked with snow, shuts out the view in that diree* 
tion i but a couple of houses are seen on a bore plain west of the town. On the south' 
em side the view embraces the mountains both in Nepil and along the watershed of 
the Darma and Bjins vallejrs, which are much higher than any in Tibet; the northern 
ranges gradually sinking in elevation, till faint and blue in the distance gleam the bare 
undulating hills of Tibet. South of the ridge which forms the watershed of the Kdli 
and Tibetan rivers there are several deep gleus filled with snow and relics of glaciers ; 
bare rocks here and there, and crags rising to a prodigious height, being several thon- 
aand feet high, barred black and red, and capped with snow or scanty turf. Valleys of 
this kind are common in this mountain cluster, presenting cn appearance of having been 
scooped ont of the mass. They probably owe their origin to the primeval glaciers, as 
the etreams which at present flow from them are insnfieient to account for them. 
There must bare been a great uphoaval of the primary mountains of the snowy range 
aubseqnent to the deposit of the sandstone formation of Tibet. The rock on the pass 
tad on the ridges north of it is a rariety of red sandstone, and belongs to formations 
entirely foreign to the Him&laya. 

The night we spent at Bangcha at the foot of the pess wns intensely cold, and 
wo could not light a fire. Betnming to Kdlapani the next morning, wc had to fight 
against a violent south wind, and towards evening the atmosphere again became 
decidedly chilly, the thermometer standing at 22^. The scenery on the route from 
Kilapani to the pass is neither beautiful nor sublime; it is simply fantastic. The crags 
start up from the bed of suow-oovered streams and rise to 2,000 feet, or where there 
are no ofagi there are steep slopes of Ioom dibrit, or bare rocks splintered into frsg* 
meats and weathered almost to disint^gretion, while here and theire you will see the 
Jagged edge of a projecting cliff overhanging a deep gorge. Such are the features of 
the strsnge, chaotic scene around. The cliffs are iron black, belted with red sandstone 
stripes. I noticed in one place a remarkable rock composed of red sandstone, attaining 
a great elevation, with a hand of granite columns apparently wreathed round it ia a 
spiral form. On my way to the pass, I made several excursions to mountains lying off 
the road. One of these was a series of stratified crags, and there was only a rude goat 
track, in many plsoes obliterated by snow, which led to the summit. We passed a few 
birch trees, torn cud battered by the storm, then a few dark-green jumper bushes ; and 
when we had acoomplished half the ascent, the ground was covered by a profusion of 
asost beautiful flowers, and especially of the most lovely auriculas of doep-violot hae. 
From the summit all round there is a wonderful view of snow-clad peaks. The bigheet 
asonntain visible is one in Nep41 called Nampa. It is a smooth, rounded, snowy sum¬ 
mit of great beauty and silvery whiteness rising to 23,600 feet. Then then is one on 
the weet benk of the Keli, called Khandadhnia; it rises high into the air in the fotm 
of a ribgle polished mass, with a bold indented ridge. AH the lateral valleys ia Western 
Byine ere enclosed \ij ridgee, whoes tope are marked by pointed dark-colonred locks 
each ae might ^ shown in water-oolonrs by Indian red and lamp-blnek, or they ere 
eherp like a knife, or they look like decayed pillars with their eapitals hnilt by the gode 
themeelvee. If you go np eny greet elevaiioi^ Uue U the kind of view joa have : yen 
lodk dovm apon a whole lendseepe in raiac, a veat labyrinth of desert bills end valleys, 
e great and terrible wilderaessT* in the fullest sense of those worda All ie 
meked, and deeoUtc.'*— A'oasffr. 
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Lipa or Lipa-ke-Tbin, a very difficult pass in Faiti Goriphit 
of parganah Juhir in Kumaon between Uario-g&r and Lilam io 
latitnde 80*-10'-30^ and longitnde 80*-16'-50*' with an elevation 
of 9,127 feet above the level of the sea. The route is here inclosed 
between the shoulder of one of the Him&Iuyan peaks rising on the 
western side and the rapid course of the Qori on the eastern side : 
and the principal path lies over large fragments of rock. It is 
seldom nsed now, a more direct and safer line having been chosen. 

Lohba, also known as Gairsen and Bfthiya from the neigh¬ 
bouring lands of those names, is situate in Patti Lohba of parganah 
Ghandpur in British Garhwal in north latitude 30^-8^ and oast 
longitude 79^-19' on the left bank of the R&mganga river distant 
13 miles from Gan&i and 11^ miles from Adbadri. There is a 
tea-factorj at Bithiya and a large one close by at Bilkot and 
Gandy&l on the spurs of the Ddddtoli range- Another tea-fac¬ 
tory is passed at Siman on the right bank of the Rkmganga south 
of the Thl^kharak peak, and there is another a march further west 
at Beni Tkl. Lohba is a station of a pe»hkdr or sub-collector of 
the land-revenue, subordinate to the tabsiidkr of Srinagar. The 
traveller's bungalow is built on a flat under Gairsen at an eleva¬ 
tion of 5,360 feet above the level of the sea. 

Mr. Lnshington, when Commissioner of Kumaon, used to reside 
at Rithiya for a short time during the year. It has been proposed 
to remove the offices of the Senior Assistant Commissioner from 
P4ori to Lohba, but as this would leave a large tract of country, 
wild and rugged in the extreme, far removed from the personal 
sapervision of an European officer, the scheme has found littio 
favour with the responsible authorities. The patti of Lohba is 
famed for its fertility. Owing to its being surrounded by the high 
imnges of Dddiitoli and Bydnsi, drought is hardly if ever 
known. Irrigation, too^ can be practised and the people possess in 
their upland pastures grazing grounds for large herds of cattle, and 
can therefore manure their Ismds to a greater extent than is common 
elsewhere. There are mines of copper and iron worked by minere 
from Knmaon and tlatee of a good description are also fonnd 
here. Lohba is named from the fort of tbe same name which ia 
io be Been on the eummit of a high ooniedi hill on tiie boundary 
between Kumaon and Oarhwdl. The walls nod remaiiis of build- 

70 
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io<;s sliil oxisK nud show that the fort must have been of consider- 
able extent. It stands immediately above the right bank of the 
lUmganga river, and in olden times was the scene of many a stiff 
fight between the people of Garhw&l nnd Kumaon.' It was also 
garrisoned by the Gorkhalis daring their stay in QarhwAL* 

From G:iu4i the road passes across the Ramganga by an iron 
SQspcnsion bridge, and thence up the valley of one of its tributaries 
‘the Kbetsar’ in a north-north-westerly direction between the 
ridge marked by the Gail-kc-poli (4,053 feet) and Kunkhet peaks 
on the west and that marked by the Khets4ri (4,531) and Jamariya 
peaks on the oast. These meet together at the head of the valley 
in the Lohbagarh peak (6,272 feet) on the oast and the Dhauli on 
the west, both crowned by forts, while the road ascends between 
them by the Panuwa-klidl or pass, near which is the Garhw&l 
boundary close to Bemalkhet mine. From the pass a descent of 
one mile leads to the Ohiraunjiya or Mehalchauri bridge of 79 
feet span across the RAmgango. Thence the road keeps to tho 
left bank of the river in the same direction to the junction 
of the Biingidhiir road vid Silkot close under tho Kithiya tea- 
factory. Hero at Saonli is a common encainping-groand, but 
most go on to the Suniana or Lohba bungalow. To the west the 
great Dudutoli range occupies the entire horizon ; the Malkbori 
pass on the BungidhAr road is 8,042 feet high and thence a path 
leads to tho southern peak (10,180 feet) and the northern peak 
(10,188 feel). On tlic east, too, a line of noble hills forma the 
watershed between the Pindar and the Rnmcanca as far as Diwd- 
li-khdl, viz.j Kankra (10,062 feet); K&npur (9,522), whence passes 
the road to Narfiyan-bugr and Kandal ^8,533). The scenery on 
this part of the road is very fine; the mountains around are well 
clothed with timber and are of a sufficient height above tho road 
to look like mountains. 

Lohba, a patti of parganab Chandpur in British Garbw4I, is 
bounded on the north by Pattis Sili Chandpur, Sirgur and 
Pindarw&r ; on the south by the Chaukot pattis of Kumaon ; on 
the west by Patti Choprakot, and on the east by Patti Giw&r. 
Mr. Beckett writes;—** I have a low opinion of their (Lohba 
people) character, whiob I am puzzled to account for, as were also 
» Oa:. XT, SOC. SCO. S72. » ]Mff, «6fi. 702, 
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Messrs. Traill and Batten. Lohba should from its position, soil 
and market advantages, be one of the most prosperous ia the dis* 
trict. Except those at the head of the valley, the villages have 
not been heavily assessed. 1 think that the cause of this may bo 
due to the prolonged struggles with the Kumaonis and Gorkhalis, 
which has given a martial character to the people and with the 
cessation of the necessity for it they have not yet given up their 
martial aspirations.** Many overflowed into the Khetsdr valley 
at the conquest, where the soil is better and its prosperity in a 
measure compensates for the backwardness in Lohba. The land> 
revenue of this patti ia oollected with that of Patti Khansar and 
paid into the peshkdri; both aggregated in 1864 for land>revenoo 
and aaddhart Bs. 2,184 and for gdnth Bs. 72, paid by 4,854 souls* 
The patti comprises the tract drained by the upper waters of tlie 
western B&mganga rising on the northern slopes of Iho Dfldutoli 
range (10,180 feet). Lohba, besides being the head^quartcrs of 
the tea-factories of Chnndpur, has iron mines at Somalkhet, K&l- 
ban, KAlimatti, Mehalcbauri, Mailpkkha, Nauligadhera and 
DwdrlgAr all in working order, and old mines at Gwtir, Kunigar 
and Naupkti. There are copper mines at Agarsern. 

Lohughat, a villago and old military cantonment in patli 
Hegarubin and pargannh Kdli Kumaon, is situate on tho Lolui 
river six miles north of Champawat and ten miles north of Chlii- 
rap4oi, 15 miles from the Nep6l frontier and 53 miles east from 
Almora, in north latitude 29®-24'-2'' and east longitude 80*-?'- 
53,^ at an elevation of 5,510 feet above the level o<" the sea. About 
twenty miles lower down the Lohu or Loh&vati joins the K41i on 
the right bank. The population in 1872 numbered 98, and in 1881 
there were 154 (64 females). Lohughit occupies a pleasant tract of 
grassy undulating ground sprinkled with deoddra. It was formerly a 
cantonment for troops, but has been abandoned for a long time, owing 
to the difficulty of access and the unhealthy nature of thu country 
through which the principal roads to it from the plains lie. It is 
open on the west to the extent of the valley for three miles or so, 
but on other sides is inclosed by high and precipitous hills. The 
barracks and bungalows still exist and are kept in re|^ir. Tlio 
average temperature is 60* aod ibe range is from 30* in January 
and February (1836) to 82* in May. In September 72® were 
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registered, iu October 68^^ and in November 59*. The climate it 
considered healthy, ihongh new-comers are found to suffer from 
tbo common forms of indigestion. Fevers, rhonmatism, goitre, 
.and acute ophthalmia are prevalent among the natives. 

The granite of Champ&wat here disappears and gives place to 
blue clay slato in vortical strata with some quartz. The ground 
rises gently towards the north and about three miles distant is 
backed by the grassy, saddle-back mountain called Jbum (6,957 
feet) along which passes the road to Fithoragarh. This peak 
belongs to a range continued on the south-east to Khilpati by a 
level wooded ridge covered with Quereus ineana and Rhododtndron 
arboreum. The groves of deoddrt near Sui are partionlarly fine, 
and the tree seems to have spread and perpetuated itself here for 
centuries ; but neither here nor in any other part of Knmaon is ft 
indigenous, and it is only found near temples and villages, au^ never 
on tho open nioiuitaiii. There are two roads to Fithoragarh, one 
by the Kolakot village to Dhuryara and the new and better one 
by Raikot to Chhira. The tea-plantations of Mr. Lyall at Raikot 
and other two in the station are carefully cultivated and in full 
bearing, but are too far away from the market to be capable of 
yielding very profitable returns. Hence to Cbampdwnt crossing 
the Lohu by a suspension bridge 6| miles, to Dinri, 15 miles, 
and to Janakpur 15 miles, crossing the Ladliiya at Cbalthi. 

Kedarnath, a tcmjde situate in Patti Malli KdlipLdt in parga- 
nab Nagpur of Rritibh Qarbwdl, lies in north latitude 30 *-44'-15^ 
and east longitude 7D*-C'-33'^ at an elevation of 11,753 feet 
above the level of the sea. Tho temple is built on a ridge jutting 
out at right angles from the snowy range below the peak of Ms- 
lidpanlh. It stands near the head of the valley of the Mand&kini 
on a level spot, and is a handsomo building with a neat faqada 

adorned on either side with niches and 
images. A tower behind built of grey 
stone and surmounted by a gilded pinnacle forms the adytum of 
tlio shrine. *lii front of tho temple are two rows of masonry bouses 
for tlm accommodation of pilgiims and behind is the conrtyard 
forming tho residence of tho pandas or officiating priests. Tho 
present Structure, according to Mr. Traill, is of recent oonstmetioo, 
the original building having fallen to ruin. It is dedicated to 


The temple. 
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8ad4sbiQ, • form of Siva wbo, fljiog from the P&ndavaSy took 
refuge here in the form of a buffulo, and finding liimaelf hard 
pressed dived into the ground leaving, however, his hinder parte 
on the surfaoe, still an object of adoration here. The remaining 
portions of the god are worshipped at four other plaooa along the 
Himalayan chain; the arms {bahu) at Tungn&th ; the face (muJbA) 
at Rudrnith; the belly {ndbhi) at Madh>Mahe»w'ar and the 
hair (jeta) and head at Kalpeswar. These together form the 
* Panoh Kfld&r/ the pilgrimage to which places in succession forms 
a great object to the Hindu devotee. The rdwalt or head-priests 
of all these temples are on the tamo establishment and subordinate 
to the Ked&rnkth rdwalj who is of the Jarigam sect from Mysore. 
He only officiates at Guptk&shi and Ukhiniath, while his ehtla or 
adopted son, goes to Ked&rn6th for the pilgrim season from the 
middle of May to the end of October. The rdtra/s of the other 
temples retire at the same time, those from Tungndth to Mokh ; 
from Rudrndtb to Gopeswar; from Madh-Mahoswar and Kod&r- 
iidtb to Ukliimath and from Kalpeswar to Urgaro. 

The routes to Ked&rndth are two, that viA Karnpraydg, Chimoli 

TungnAth, and Ukhimath and that general¬ 
ly followed from Hardw&r by Srinagar and 
Rudrpraydg along the Manddkini river. Both routes unite at 
Kbaraokoti and all the stages and resting places are separately 
noticed. Kbaraokoti is 11 miles 5 furlongs and 36 poles from 
the temple. To Pdti, where there is a bridge of 33 feet span, there 
is an ascent of 19 chains and descent 64 chain.^: to Saundwdra 
(a 6d-fcet bridge; undulating fur 80 chains. From Gaurikund 
(229 chains) the road is bad and intersected with numerous ravines, 
and very undulating. But from this place oommooces some of 
the wildest aod most ragged scenery in tho'Himdlaya. There are 
hot springs here, also an object of reverence. To Bldmiidiydr the 
distance is 290 chains and to the Keddr bridge 324 chains. 

The road follows the course of the river sometimes only a few 
feet and sometimes a thousand feet above, while on each side the 
mountains rise four to five tbonsand feet almost perpendicniarly 
and clothed thickly with forest. So narrow is this gorge that it 
ia possible often at five hundred feet from tlio bed of the fiver to 
throw a stone from one side to the other. At intervals along tlio 
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ruad there are niagoiBcect cascaties and uumeroas small tribu> 
iaries pourint^ dovvn in every po.^siblc form. At one poiat^ the water 
comes from a considenihlo height iu as perfect a jet as if it had 
been constructed by ariiHcial means, and falls into a basin of 
rock which it has hollowed out for itself. The stream again rises 
from it almost unbroken and, forming an arch, descends on the 
road in spray. Uighor up near Kedar some of the streams are 
nearly lukewarm and several of them are highly impregnated with 
sulphur. At Bhim-udiyar there are a number of caves cut out of 
the rock usod as a halting place, and said to have been so used by 
Bhima and the Paudavas. Hence the road goes up the valley of 
the Ked&rganga torrent almost duo east until within a mile of the 
temple when it turns to the north. The atinospherical phenomena 
resembling the BarisuJ guns are observed here. The great pil¬ 
grim road constructed and marked out by Mr. Traill, whilo Comuiis- 
stoner of Kumaon, must have been a work of great labour and 
difficulty, and has resulted in saving the lives of thousands. 

From time immemorial, pilgrims from all parts of India have 
Pllg iou toiled through these mountains to visit the 

three great shrines of Gangolri, Ked&r and 
Badari, all placed on the one great group of snowy peaks separat¬ 
ing the Alakuanda from the Blmgirathi river, the two which toge¬ 
ther form the Ganges. Tho latter though much inferior in volume 
is considered in the Puriinas to be the more sacred. Although, 
however, the reputation of tho Alaknanda does not equal that of 
the Bh4girathi, it is on the hanks of tho funner river that the most 
celebrated plao^s of lliitdu pilgrimage arc found. Gangotri, a 
little above which tho Bh;igirathi issues from its glacier, or accord¬ 
ing to Hindu mythology where tho heaven-born goddess first 
descended upon the earth, is a spot of tho highest sanctity, but it 
fails to attract the crowds of pilgrims who every year visit the 
sources of tho Alaknanda. How this preferenco of the less sacred 
stream had its origin, cannot now be determined. Possibly the 
superior sanctity of the Bhdgiratlii may bo only the poetical inven¬ 
tion of a later ago, wlxjch has failed to siiako the traditional feel¬ 
ing, oldor than any books, that salvation was to bo found more 
easily on the banks of tho greater river. Tho sources of the Ganges 
were objects of veneration and of pilgrimage long before the 
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foaDdation of Uie iemples which cow exist there. Austerities and 
acts of devotion performed in the Him&laya seem to have had a 
speoial virtue from tlio most ancient times. We find examples 
of this in the extracts from the sacred books already given in the 
previous volume. 

Pilgrims begin to enter the hills after the fair at Hardwtir. This 
great assemblage is held on the first day of the month of Baisikfa, 
the commencement of the Hindu solar year, which corresponds 
with the entry of the sun into the sign of Aries or Mttha. Accord- 
ing to our reckoning this takes place about the 25th of March, 
but in conseqnence of the erroneous calculation by the Hindu as'tro- 
Domers of the true length of the solar year, similar to that error 
which made it necessary for Pope Gregory to omit ten da^’s from 
the calendar, the great day of (he fair at Hardw6r now falls on 11th 
or 12th of April. Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter (Fridas- 
patt) is in the sign Aquarius (kwnhha) at the time of the sun’s entry 
into Aries. These are occasions of peculiar sanctity, and the fairs 
in these years called ^ kumbh^ after the Sanskrit name of Aquarius, 
are attended by vast multitudes of people. Every sixth .year, or 
half way between two kumhh$^ the number of visitors is also very 
great. On the day of which the Hardw5r Fair is the anniversaiy, 
the Ganges is said to have first appeared upon the earth. Pious 
pilgrims flock from all parts of India to bathe in the sacred river 
and wash away their sins. At the present time a large and very 
conspicuous portion of the bathers at Hardw4r come from the 
Panjab and distant parts of RAjputftna. Religion, however, is not 
the sole incentive that draws these crowds together. Trade and 
amusement are as much thought of. Several hundred thousand 
people are supposed to be no extraordinary gathering, and occa¬ 
sionally in a kambh year the numbers have been estimated as high 
as two millions. But there can be little doubt that this is an 
exaggeration and half this number will perhaps be near the truth. 

A small proportion only of the bathers at Hardwir accomplish 
the pilgrimage to Ked4r and Badari. The more bigoted Saivas 
visit Ked&r only, and some Vaishnavas in like manner only pay 
their devotions at Badari, but the great mass of pilgrims attend 
both shrines. The Yaisbnava worship is so much more popular in 
Upper India that Badari is considered by far the more sacred of (he 
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two. There is litUe doubt that to Bankara Achkrja is due the re« 
establishment of the efficaoy of pilgrimages to the two great shrineS) 
and it is probable that these institutions have retained to the pre¬ 
sent day much of the organisation which Sankara himself gave to 
them. 

The institution of which the temple at KodAmith forms a part 
^ ^ is e good eiample of what we may fairly 

call the monasteries of the Hindus. The 
constitution of these establishments has been well described by 
t^rofessor Wilson. The mathSf asthalSf or akdra$f* he writes^ 
the residences of the monastic communities of the HindaS| are 
scattered over the whole country; they vary in structnre and extent 
according to the property of which the proprietors are possessed ; 
but they generally comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the 
Muhant or Superior and his permanent pupils, a temple, sacred 
to the deity whom they worship, or the Samadh or Shrine of the 
founder of the scot, or some eminent teacher; and a Dharmeala^ 
one or more sheds or buildings for the accommodation of the men- 
dioants or travellers, who are constantly visiting the maM; ingress 
and egress are free to all. and indeed a restraint upon personal 
liberty seems never to have entered into the conception of any of 
the religious legislators of tho Hindus. The math is under 
the entire control of a Mahant, with a certain number of 
residents, chelae or disciples ; their number varies from three or 
four to thirty or forty, but in both cases there are always a num¬ 
ber of vagrants or out-members ; the resident chelae are nsoally 
the elders.of the body with a few of the younger as their attendants 
and scholars ; and it is from the senior or more proScient of theto 
ascetics, that the mahant is nominally elected. In some instances, 
however, where the mahant has a family, the situation descends 
in the line of his posterity ; where an election is to be effected, it 
is conducted with much soiemoity, and presents a curious picture 
of a regularly organised system of Church policy amongst these 
apparentlyainimportant and straggling communities.” Ked&mkib, 
although of moro importance than most institutions of the kind, 
is in all essentia) points a matA similar to those which have been 
described in the preceding- extract. The community belongs to 
the sect of Stiva ucetics called Jangama ; and the Mahant, or as 
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b« is bore callsd, the ruiMii, as well as his chelcuy must all be people 
of Malabar. The Jangainas here, as everywhere else, Worship 
Siva, or as he is more commonly called in these parts of India, 
Mah&deo, under the form of the linga. Throughout those moun¬ 
tains Mabddeo, the gud of everything terribln and destructive, is 
always represented by this emblem, a symbol of the belief that 
destruction implies generation and reproduction in some other form, 
the belief that has the scientific basis that ‘ nothing is lost.* The 
worship has often been mado a matter of reproacli to Hindus, but 
io this part of India, as a rule, such accusations have no foundation. 
The worship of the lingay as we have already seen, is free from all 
grossness, and to use the words of Professor Wilson, it requires a 
rather lively imagination to trace any resomhlauce in its symbol 
to the object which it is supposed to represent” 

The ceremonies to be observed by pilgrims are very simple, con¬ 
sisting of H few prostrations n( various places, and hcariug a short 
ritual and discourse from the officiating priest. The pilgrim carries 
Hway in sealed jars from the sacred pool some water which is high¬ 
ly charged with iron and sulphur. Close to tbo temple is a pre¬ 
cipice on the way to the Mahdpanth peak known as the * Bhairab 
Jh&mp,’ from which in former times devotees used to fling them¬ 
selves, but ibis practice was put a stop to by Mr. Traill. Beforo 
proceeding to execute their design it was usual to inscribe their 
names and the dates on the walls of the neighbouring temples. 
That at Gopeswar has several such records chiefly of Dakhiui and 
Bengali pilgrims; the freshest cut bears a date c ‘rrespouditig to 
1820 A.D. The income of the templo is derived from euduwineuta 
Gousisting of 54 villages, with a rental of Bs. 857 a year, and otfer- 
iogs varying from 5,000 to 10,000 rupees gnanally. The school, 
formerly supported by the Edwal, has been allowed to decline. 

Khansar, a patti of parganah fiadbdu, iu British Garhwal, is 
bounded on the north by Pindarw&r ; bn the west by Lohba; and 
on the south and east by Kumaon : it was formed from patti Piu- 
darwdr iu 1864. It occupies the highly mountaiuous tract to the 
north of the western lidmganga during its course from Mehalcbauri 
to Kumaon The land-revenue is paid into tho Lohb.a peshkiri. 

Kharayat, a patti of parganah Shor, iu Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by B^rabisi nod Askot; on the west by Seti Tails ; 
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oa tiie south bj? Muliar ; aud on the east by Kharakdes. It lies to 
the north of Pithorn(;arh and the road from the latter station 
I'uuniug north bifurcates at Sathliug in this patti, the one branch 
rnnnicg north-west to Thai and the other north to the D6rma 
pattis. Marh and Dungari are villages close to Sacfaling ; Ldma- 
khet is on the Thai road, and Sutgar on the Askot road. Dhvaj 
or Dhaj, a remarkable peak a little lonth-east of Batgar, has an 
elevation of 8,149 feet above the level of the sea in longitude 
80°-19'-.58‘^ and latitude 29®-39*-t55‘^. The drainage mostly flows 
westward into the K&lapdoi, a tributary of the Rdmganga. The 
assessable area comprises 1,428 6fsi«, of which 397 are cultur- 
ablo aud 1,031 are cultivated (419 irrigated). The land-tax 
yielded Rs. 324 in 1815 : Rs. 512 in 1820, and Rs. 671 in 1843. 
The existing assessineut of Rs. 1,533 gives a rate of Bs. 1-1-2 per 
acre on the whole assessable aiea, and Rs. 1-7-9 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at settlement numbered 2,001 sonlsi 
of whom ],049 were male.s. The patwari resides in Bhulgaon and 
there is a school in Sdtsilingi. 

Kharahi, a patii of parganah Cbaugarkba in Kamaon, lies 
between Bitbngdr and the Sarjn at fiageswar. It is bounded on 
the north and west almost as far as the Pdpi peak by the road from 
Bageswar to Almora b}- Soiiiesvvur, thence an irregular line sepa¬ 
rates it from Rithdgdr on tue south : the Sarju river forms tho 
north-eastern and eastern boundary separating it from the Kain- 
syfir patti. The two eastern roads from Almora pass through 
this sub-divisiou on either side of the Rupdeo peak (5,502 feet). 
The assessable area comprises 1,213 hiaisf of which 540 are cul- 
turnblo and 673 are cnltivated (99 irrigated). The assessment in 
1815 amounted to Rs. 69 : in 1820 to Rs. 131: in 1843 to Rs. 223 : 
and is now Bs. 886, which falls on the total assessable area at 
Be. 0-11-8 per acre and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-5-0. A 
small patch of 11 Usis is held free of revenue. The population at 
tlio time»of settlement numbered 1,126 souls, of whom 585 were 
males. 

Tb« name of the jiatti is probably dorir^d from the large qaantitiee of ateatite 
fonvd (here. It ia more remarkable for the minea of •oapstone and copper and ita 
Inanriant foreata of Piniu longififUa than for ita agricultural reaoureea. Tbcae were 
never greiU> for in 181) Mr. Traill ttroto" Tbia amail aab*divivion ia now gradnally 
Kcorexing from the alatc of dctcrioiatiuu to which it had fallen under the late 
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gOTtnmMil. Th« foreati at one tine Wbooied eo nuny Ugen thet the TiUegee hed 
been deaeited on ecoooiit at them.'* Conaequeatly the Qorkhdli lettlament of 1807 
showed only fomteen hamlets with a total area of 1B2 hitit, of which only 70 were 
enltirated and assessed at Be. 80. It sabseqaently heoadie of Bam Bdh. la 

1821, the assessable area increased to 482 ltti$ with as mnoh more in the area of 
deserted Tillage sites, bat cmly 162 Hiii were ooltiTated. Of its state in 1840 Mr. 
Batten writes.—" Although it is trae that the Tillages are all snrronnded by forests, 
and that those haring the best irrigated lands near the Bar jn are in insalabrious 
sitoations where only onltiTation by non-resident tenants can be introduced, stilt the 
people of Khuibi possess a market for their prodaoo close to their homes at Bigeswar 
and ammigst the Bhotiyas, who in the winter pastors their oattle and sheep in their 
forests. The ot^per mines in Khaifhi at present yield but one rupee per annum to 
the State, and hafeheen praotioally abandoned by their lessees, who are only the Ncgi 
thokdirs of the patti. From the reports en the quality and extent of the ores, it 
would sppear that oapital and skill would render the miues of this patti valuable and 
important. The nature of the soil—(steatitic and talcoeo mud vrith springs) in which 
the cupriferous deposits occur, render the efforts at working the mines by the neigh¬ 
bouring saminddrs fruitless. The ores of iron are plentiful in various parts of Chau- 
gnskha, and are worked at thirteen different spots, at one of which fThiratoIi in 
Dfrdn) magnetic ore is found. Goitre prsTails to a great extent in Chaugarkhe, espe¬ 
cially in. Bangor and Dfrfin, with its usual occasional aceompauimont of oretinism.*' 
At the recent settlement 26 villages were transferred to Talla Katydr and one to Oug. 
The patwdri resides at Kltikar where there is a school. 

Kharakdes, or Eharkdes, a patti of parganah Shor in Ka> 
maoB) is bounded on the north by Talla Askot; on the west by 
Khar&yat and Mahar; on the east by the KAli; and on the south by 
Nayades. This patti was formed from Mahar at the recent settle¬ 
ment. The villages are all very small. The assessable area com¬ 
prises 373 UaiSf of which 167 are cuUurable and 206 arc cultivated 
(14 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 30 in 1815: Rs. 34 in 1820: 
and Rs. 59 in 1843. The assessment is now Rs. 21 i, which falls on 
the whole area at Rs. 0-9-2 per acre, and on the cultivation at 
Bs. 1-0*7 per acre. The population comprised 259 male.s and 235 
females at settlement The patwari resides^ in Bhulgton. 

Khaspnija, the name given to the sub-divi-siou of Baralimandal 
lying around Almora. It is so called because it was given out by 
the Ghands in grants to the followers of the Court. At the recent 
settlement it contained an assessable area of 3^893 hiaitj 6f which 
916 were oulturable and 2,977 were culliv.'tted (112 irrigated). 
The land-revonno in 1815 amounted to Hs. 7G2; in 1820 to 
Bs. 1,110; in 1843 to Rs. ],d78, and was 6xed at R.s. 4,020 in 
1865, which falls at Re, 1-0-6 per aeie on the total asses-abl e 
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area and at R«. U5-7 per acre onthecoItiTation. The popnlatioD 
at settlement numbered 10,749 souls, of whom 5,144 were females, 
much less than the real number if the moToable population of the 
baz4r be indaded. Up to 1864, Khaspurja contained but verj 
few villages. At the settlemmit it received over sixty villages 
from Talla Sydnara, 22 from Uchyur and three from Lakhanpur, 
which together now form a fair*sized patti. 

Ehatali, a patti of parganah Mali! Sal4a in British Garhwil, 
is bounded on Uie north by pattis Saindhdr and 64bali; on the 
south by Iriyakot and Gnjaru; on the east by patti Malla Chaukot 
of Knmaon, and on the west by patti Kolag&r. The principal vil¬ 
lages lie in the valley of the Kh4ta!iagadh, one of the principal 
feeders of the Eastern Ny4r. The roads from Dbiron and B6m- 
nagar to F4ori unite in the southern portion of the patti and ran 
northwards by Gbansykli crossing the Khataiigadh and bifurcating 
again at Domaila where one branch proceeds westward to P4ori 
and a second northward to Eaindr, passing the Almora and P4ori 
road at the Baijiran bridge across the Nj4r. The patw4ri resides 
in Cbandoli and oollects the land-revenue including iaddbart. 

Khatl, a village and halting-place on the route to the Pindari 
glacier, is situate in north latitude 30"-7'-45* and east longitude 
79**-59^-d0^ in patti Malla D4npnr of Eumaon, seven miles from 
Dh4kuri (q.v.) 64 from Almora and six from Diw41i, and now has 
a travellers’ bungalow without attendants. 

The vegetation between LwArkhet and KhStl diffcra verj much from thal 
farther aouth. The Hmipkrogma ktttrophjiHa appeara with the kkam oak 
(Qacrrat $tmtearpi/oUtity Pyrut baeeota (Son BieAol)and the Bhododenir»n barbmttm 
(ekimiil) on the weat aide of Dbiknri BindjSk. Here aleo occur Pyrmt lanata 
(p«/iaa), Pynu ereaete {maml, mamli) Mod/pHciota Other trees and 

ehtnbs are, a groond raspberry with white flowers and orange fruit known aagoagir, 
Itubup mgeiM (Doe), Viburmum nervo$mm (giawe), V. eitlimifotimm (ypigm),itU- 
h'eg/eaie iiUtn^foUa (gwep), Celoa^asfer a/lais (veMa, HdeaX S i a sga a s erSerea 
(piMli), Kadbura grandiHora isUaagftf), faaea ietf o a y ee i ie, Sabim eeaynmalsla 
HAw Irctaree, Fratiniu Boribtmda (eagaa), Aetr wUlonm end cwlSreiasi, Almmt 
MutifAim Cmrnms maerepbyttm (raeMge), BAmim ppKudrpttaebga (Saear «r 

$haeml). Aipongsi the plante are GoeilAsne mmmmiJaripidn (MdlaSer% Ammamti 
dimdar (laAonga), Patmwia nadieafe, SirpfiUkiitku H’mBitkUt Stifikrmtim epeiix- 
lit, OtranUm WaUMianmm, Feroniea ekaaiaSrge or rsosrlHBt BAtmim aipAm, 
rsdAnderis aiegalsaiAa, Sibbaldim prmml*m$, Igcepedtom saiafef (Sels mdbbm), 
JRosceM’spiMfSt HadfeUtm tpieaitm end Spinmibap tmmm. Pmaaim Bmadi (Me- 
nigs ear) ebonads in the gisdes here and higher np (^Maddam). 
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Khatfyiill) t p&tii of parganali Birabsy^in of British Garh* 
wW, is bounded on the north by patti QhnrdursyAn of parganah 
Dewalgarh : on the east by the same patti and patti Ma'v^Isyi^n 
of parganah Channdkot; on the south by patti Kapbolsyi&n and on 
the west by the same patti and patti Paidiilayian. The patw&ri 
of Kapholsyun, residing in Sokh)’4na, collects the Innd-rovenne. 
This patti comprises a s-nall tract of land on the right bank of the 
Western Nyfcr as far south as tlie Ir stream. 

Khilpatti-phat, a patti of parganah K4li Knmaon in Rnmaon, 
isbonnded on the north by Regarnban ; on the west by Sni Bisung; 
on the east by Gnmdes; and on the sooth by CharAl Talln. Khil- 
patti«ph4t was separated from Regaruban at the recent settlement, 
from which it received 16 villages. The principal are BuI4ni and 
Kot. The assessable area amounts to 2,466 of which 1,076 
are cultorable and 1,390 are cultivated (50 irrigated). The land- 
revenne amounted to Rs. 518 in 1815; Rs. 779 in 1820; Rs. 954 
in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 1,531, which falls on the whole 
area under cultivation at Rs. 1-1-7 per acre, and on the total assess¬ 
able area at Rs. 0-9-10 per acre. The population at settlement 
comprised 1,386 males and 1,293 females. The patwfiri resides in 
Khaten, where there is a school 

Khoh or Koh, a stream rising in the Langdr range of hills in 
Garbw4l at an elevation of 6,400 feet above the level of the sea in 
latitude 29®-56' and longitude 78®-40' in the SaI4n parganah. 
The Khoh takes a direction south-west by west and debonches from 
the bills at the mart of Kobdwara, or as it is more commonly called 
Kotdw4ra, from which place a c.anal has been tak..m from it for the 
purpose of irrigating the fib4bar lying on its left hank. After 
leaving Kotdw4ra the Khoh is joined by the Saneh nadi and flows 
towards Naginain the Bijnor district, where another canal is taken 
from it, and finally after a course of about 65 miles it Joins the 
Western R4mganga At Kotdw4ra during the cold season the Khoh 
has a volume of about 40 cubic feet per second, but in the rains it 
is a deep and rapid river, as it has a largr drainage area. EicTation 
above the sea at Kotdw4ra 1,305 feet, at Sanehi chanki in latitode 
29®-41'-10» and longitude 78*-83'-39' the elevation is 1,008 feet 
Kimgadigar, a patti or sub-division of parganah Cbaundkot in 
British Garhw4l, is bonnded on the south by the TaMio patti of 
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parj'anali Mails Sal&n, and on all other aides bj pattia of its own 
pargnnah. The sub-division is drained by the npper waters of the 
MachliUd stream, a tributary of the Ny&r. The road from Paori to 
Dhdron passes through the south-western corner. The patwdri of 
Pingaia P4kha, residing in Kande, collects the land-revenue of this 
patti. Chamnaon, whore there is n traveller's rest-house, lies in 
longitude 78°-56' and latitude 29'*-51'. There is an iron mine at 
Gudnri in this patti. 

Kolagar, a patti of pargannh Malla Saldn in British Oarhw&l, 
is bounded on the south and west by the eastern Ny4r river ; on 
the norili by patti GurArsydn of pargnnah Channdkot and patti 
Talain of parganah Malla Sal4n and on the east by pattis Saindhdr 
and Kh4tali of the same parganah. The road from P4ori to 
Dh4ron passes through this patti by Kunj and P4niyakhet to tbe 
Ny4r river at Ghaur4ni, about seven miles. The Alsa peak above 
Qudari between Kola and Kdnj attains a height of 6,685 feet 
above the level of the sea. The patwdri of Talain, residing in 
Chaiirdni, collects the land-revenue 

Kosi, Kosila or Kaushdlya, n river rising in patti BorarAu 
Palla of parganah Bdrahmandal in Kuinaon in latitude 29‘’-50' 
and longitude 79^-35,' is fed from the streams collecting along the 
eastern slopes of the high chain of hills in that patti comprising 
Birchuwa (8,427 feet); Qopilkot (9,050); Bhadkot (9,086) and 
Bdrha Pinn&th and the northern declivity of Mitkali (7,470 feet). 
On the east, the range containing the Kausdni tea-plantation forms 
tbe watershed between the Kosi and tbe Qumti, a tributary of the 
Sarju and eventnally of the Kali on the extreme east, while the 
Kosi joins the Rdmgsnga and eventually the Ganges on the extreme 
west. The Kosi forms a tolerable stream by the time it reachet 
the broad valley at Someswar in latitude 29^-46 -4(r and longitude 
79"-38'-55* at an elevation of above 4,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here it receives the drainage of the sonthern dedivitiea of 
Bhadkot and Milkdli on the right bank and another ntream on the 
left bank. It has a coarse hence of about twelve miles in a south¬ 
easterly -ilire*otion through the Tails Sydnara patU to Hiwalbdgh 
where it is crossed by an iron suspension bridge on the Almora road. 
In this course it receives nnmerons monntain torrents on dtlier 
udci and has a fall of about 1,000 feet* Bdow Hawdlbdgh it is joined 
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on the right bank by the Nina Kosi which drains the valley tra* 
versed by the bridle road from Almora to R&nikhst to the west of 
the Kosi valley and is also crossed by a bridge on the cart road. 
Hence the course inclines to the south'West winding along the 
western declivity of E&limat and the hill on which Almora is built 
and finding an exit between the eastern base of Siydhi Devi 
(7,186 feet) and the south-western prolongation of the Almora 
ridge at Channsila, it receives the Suwal on its left bank. Pre¬ 
viously to its confluence with the Suwdl it is lwenty«six yards 
wide with a rough bed of large stones and fordable, being only 
twenty inches deep in the cold weathor. At this point where the 
elevation above the sea is about 3,300 feet it takes a course general¬ 
ly west by Khairoa, receiving on the right bank the Ulabugr and 
Kuch-gadh streams from parganah Phaldukot. Close by at Bujdn 
the elevation above the sea is 2,862 feet. The course continues 
thence more decidedly west end for a portion of the way north-west 
to Mohan with an elevation of 1,586 feet above the level of the sea. 
Hence it turns abruptly to the south-east and subsequently south 
by Ohikuli,entering the plains at Rdinnagar in latitude 
and longitude 79®-10'-8'=' with an elevation of 1,204 feet above the 
level of the sea. Owing to the steep gradient (one in one hundred) 
of the bed of the Kosi from Uklml-dhunga to Rdinnagnr, the 
surface of the channel is strewn with boulders. On the right bank 
from Kumariya to Dhikuli there are numerous torrents with very 
steep beds through which the drainage water in the rains pours 
down with great velocity: often joining the Kosi by numerous 
channels, and, where they are confined to few, beiu.'^ sometimes very 
destructive. From Dkbal-dbduga to Buj&n the principal rock is a 
hard quartsose sandstone running into metamorphic quartz, Tbo 
quartzose sandstone, however, only retainp iU distinct form up to 
about three miles above Ukhai-dhunga. Mr. Kyall found the aver¬ 
age discharge of the Kosi opposite Mohan to be 310 cubic feet per 
second. The width of the stream being 60 feet, average depth 1*4 
feet and velocity 2*5 miles per hour. There are many islands 
covered with khaii and iisu trees. The whole route from Mohan 
down to Rdmnagar is one of extraordinary beaaty and atfords 
scenery of the most savage and rich deacription such as would 
delight a Salvator Rosa. Beyond this ft receive* the Dhabka, a 
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small stream flowing tbrongh tbe Kola Bb4har, on its left bank. 
Jt then takes a southerij^ direction throu^^h the plains for aboat 
seventy miles and falls into the R&mganga in latitude 28^-41' and 
longitude 79°>)' after a total course of between 140 and 150 miles. 
At Rkmpur, eleven miles above the confluence, it is but a small 
stream from December to June and is fordable, but durinsr the rains 
can only be crossed by a ferry. At Dariy&l between Mor4dabad 
and Naini Til there is a ferry where in the height of the rains it 
often takes several hours to cross tbe river. 

Kosyan Malla, a patti of parganah Phaldikot iii Knmaon, is a 
long narrow strip of land lying along the right bank of tbe Kosi 
river from the summit of the watershed to the banks of the river 
along which the Almora road runs to R&mnagar and contains the 
villages of Khairni (received from Dhuraphat) Korurh and Burdon. 
It is bonnded on the w*est by Ohaiithin ; on the north by Dhura- 
pbat; on the east by the same patti and on the south by Uobakot 
and Simalkha. The assessable area comprises 1,360 Msis, of which 
349 are cnlturable and 595 are cultivated (144 irrigated). The 
land>revenne in 1815 amounted to Rs. 336; in 1820 to Rs. 378; 
and in 1843 to Rs. 459. It is now Rs. 875, which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs. 1*3-7 per acre and on the cultivation at 
Rs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement numbered 1,261 
souls, of whom 641 were males. The patwdri resides in Joshi- 
kbola, where there is a school. 

Kosyan Talla, a patti of parganah Phaldkkot in Knmaon, is 
bonnded on the north by pnttis Kakalasann Malla and (Jhauth&u ; 
on the east by the latter patti; on the south by ^atti Kota Talla ; 
and on the west by pattis Kota Talla and Suit Talla. The Kosi 
runs through this patti nearly due west from Punt-pipal by Amel, 
Siti, where the Almora and Rknikhet roads to Rtmnagar unite, 
and Bishmoli to Ukhal-dunga in the Kota Talla patti. The coun¬ 
try is rocky and diflicult, and has but little cultivation. The prin¬ 
cipal villages are Kuthimi, Siti and Amel. The assessable area 
comprises {192 M«>, of which 153 are eulturable and 738 are cul¬ 
tivated (410 irrigated). The land-tax in 1815 amounted to 
Rs. 449 ; in 1820 to Rs. 666 ; in 1843 to Rs 650; and is now 
Rs. 1,410, which falls on the toUl assessable area at Rs. 1-9-6 per 
acre, ‘and on the cultivated prea at Rs. 1-14-9 per acre The 
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population at settlement numbered 1,257 souls, of whom 619 were 
males. 

Kota, a parganah iu Kuinaoii comprises twopattis, the lilalia and 
Talla, each of which is separately noticed. The totals given under 
the statistios of the Malla patti show the parganah statistics. The 
inddence of the land>tax on the whole assossable area of the two 
pattis falls at Bs. l-0>2 per acre and on the enltivation at Rs. 1-9-6 
per acre. There are 51 inahftls or estates comprising 67 villages. 
The population in 1872 numbered 2,236 males and 2,147 females. 

The small village and fort of Kota with Debipara adjacent, occupy the mouth 
of the Dhabka pass, where the riser enters the central plain of the Kota D4o. 
The saarces of the Dhabka, the Baur, the Nih&I, the Bahmani, and the Bhakra 
rivers are all situate in this parganah; while tbo Kosl river passes through one 
portion on the north of the Oagar range, before it enters the Bbibar. The 
lower and upper villages are similar iu all respects to those of Chhakh&ta, but in 
Kota there is no central level tract like the beautiful valley of Bhim Til. Chu* 
kim Is celebrated for its rice, snd criminals were banished there to cultivate it oa 
account of the unhealthiness of the climate. The main roads from Alinora to 
Moridabad and Rdmnagar and from K&lidhiiogi to NainI Til pass through 
Kota, but there are no large villages. The majority are ecattered about the 
mountain forests without connection. The best and largest estates are situated 
between the beads of the Dhabka and the Bahmani rivers on ths spurs frotn the 
great Badhia*Dbura peak of the Cigar. There is also a cluster of good clear¬ 
ings at the head of the Baur between the Badban-biniyak pass and China, the 
well-known monarch uf the Naini Til hills. 

Kota MaUa, a patti of parganah Kota in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by pattis Kota Talla, Uchukot and Dhaniyakot; on the 
west by Kota Talla ; on the south by the Kota Bhlbar and on the 
east by parganah Cbhakhfita. This patti was separated from 
Pabir Kota at the recent settlement. The ont re Kota parganah 
was locally divided into Pahur and BhAkar, and theformer is now 
comprised in the Malta and Talla pattis, of which the statistics of 
permanent value may be shown thus , 
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The laud-tax (alU onlliv^ total as>essahlo area in thft Malia pattr 
at Uo. 0-15-7 per afr*< and in thn Talla patti at one rupee ; the 
rates on cultivation are R<;. 1-10-8 and Us. 1-8-8 per acre respec¬ 
tively. 

The more important villages are Kurpakha, Muhrorha, Man- 
goli and Syat. These statistics belong to Kota Pab&r as distin¬ 
guished from Kota Bhabar. The patsvari resides in Kota, and 
there is a school in Banjbngr. 

Kota Talla, a patti of parganah Kota in Knmaon, is bonndod 
on the north by the Kosi river ; on the east by Patti Kosy6n Talla 
and on the south and west by the BiiAbar. The statistics are 
given under Kota Malla. The road from Rimnagar to Almora- 
pusses by Ukhaidbunga in the north of this patti. The more im¬ 
portant villages are Bhagni, Dauna, Saurh and Amota. Five 
viiliiges were transferred to Talla Suit at the settlement. The 
patw^ri resides in Farewa and there is a school in Rew&r. 

Kota Bhabar, a tract in Kumnoii bounded on the north and west 
by Garhwal; on tlio north and north-east by the Kota pattis and 
Talla Suit; on the east by the Ciihakhata Bhabar and on the south 
by the Tariii district. The Kosi river from Mohan runs from north 
to south through this patti and along its right bank the road from 
Ramnagar to Paori passes along the Paniydii Sot to the Ram- 
gauga and that in Musi by the Kath-ki-nau pass. A third road 
branches off by the Thunguli Sot to Kotdwara and a fourth follows 
the Kosi to Almora by the Bobani-ke-gadh. 

In the lower ranges to the north of this patti there is no cultivation and no 
Tillages. Its most remarkable feature is tho Kola Dan diviilcil from the Bh&bar 
by the practically most easterly portion of the range rcpre<K>utiDg the Siwiliks 
In the Ochra D&n, for its eastern continuation in tho Giwali cliffs south of Nainl 
T&l itsocloaely connected with the outer range of the llimMaya os to be nndistin- 
guishable except to the expert: travelling up from K&ladbungi into the Kota D6n 
a track leads through forest for some six miles and then over tho cultivated lands 
of Haldn-Bajaaiya. Patnliya aud Gaintigaon, a little beyond the lost of which arc 
three large mango groves called the Ukali, Siunith and Bharatgiri grovea, in the 
first of which covering some twenty-five acres is an encamping-ground (S,tOO feet) 
immediately north and perhaps 100 feet below the path is the channel of the 
Dhabka river, %boat a mile ia width, partly cnltivated but chiefly given over to 
aemb and shingle. Three distinct terraces are traceable in this channel, formed 
by the river at various epochs, the main and higneet bank of boulders nnd gmvel. 
To the south west the land is irrigated by channels from the Dhabka which is 
loUllj exhanated io the valley. The vlUagc oC Kota Is a miserable plaea about 
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three miles above Uksli, on the opposite bsuK of the river where it emerges from 
Pehsr Kota bjr a most msguiOcent gorge. The eoursc of tbo strcaor is here 
4i verted bj a bluff on which it the remains of the old fort, defended by thick stone 
walls, wooded preoipices and ent off from the cultivated grounds to the sonlb- 
west by a narrow but deep ditch. The positieii it very unhealthy and the Gorkbtli 
garrison had to retire to Oolaia foriifliod posiiiun ou a peak to the notth>west. 

Oil the same bauk but lower down is the romantic temple of Devipur,* 
about SOO fact above the river on a low range of wooded hills, here worked iuto a 
ridge hy a confluent stream which pours down a narrow but wild and lovely dell 
from the north. Hence there are beautiful views of the hills, the outer ranges 
and the D&n, all still almost enveloped in fortfst. Uadhan-dhura due uurih of 
Kota has an elevation of S,408 feet and between it and China over Naiiii 'i at arc 
three peaks having an elevation oi 6,S44. ft.ets (Uadbun Toli) and 8,180 foot 
respectively. To the west the ridge is continued in ISoDchuIiya ( 8 , 6 U 4 feet) 
whose spurs run down to the Kosi. The rock at and above the Kota fuit is tlic 
nsual sandstone i above this is limestone ; the three western peaks are cliicily 
quartzosc rock and DudhfiU'dhdra, the same mixed wilh alatc, dipping nnrib-cast 
as OBUal: an eruption of greenstone occurs at Sarir villrge (8,863 f«et)uuthc 
Buulberu face of Bsdhinteli. 

From Kota to Sftaban about six miles south-west by south the route cr<> 8 seK 
the Dhabks, of which the right bank is high and precipitous and the w.iy Ibrough 
a forest of Afciir( Acacia catechu) trees. Beyond tlie river, trees abound. Tbc 
path then follows the Dhaui or Cbiihui froui the eastern flank of the Bahmani 
peak near B&hmangson This at Sitabau joins with the Bahmani from the west* 
ern flank uf the same peak to form the Kichari, an affluent of the Dhabka The 
scenery around Sitabau is extremely wild and hoautiful; «4i of noble dimensions 
occupies the plateaus of Uvel, uuoaltivatcd laud bctw'cen aud west of the streams 
and to tbc north is a fine view of the outter range. There is no road here and no 
cultivation, but tbc temple amid aline grove of aso4u trees (Sarnca tndi'ca) is 
sacred to Sfia, who fled here after escaping from Klwaii, The outer ranges to 
tbc south arc high enough for chW.' From Siiabau to li'iikuli (7 0 .) about half 
the distance is over high table-laud covered with forest, tl .3 rest is along a series 
of most picturesque glens, the floors and aceliviliei uf winch arc equally clad in 
the same deusc aud beautiful forest, ('lose 011 the north rises the most western 
pi'uloiigsiion of the Gagar which terminates at Dhikuli in this long wooded spur. 
It scuds down It multitude Of t irrents itjiich with fhuac of the northern slopes of 
the Siwsliks form 011 ih>' cast tlic Bundarpiiii and on the west the Gaja streams, 
both of whicli unite ii> ur Bipaliya-Gsja and fall into the Host on the left bauk 
opposite Dhikuli. Nothing can be more exquisite in scenery than the cliff banka 
and shaggy bills of tbc So.si here eulivened bj flighLs of birds (December) which 
are comparatively wanting in the waterless plateaus. About two miles up the 
river towards Mohan, the hills recede on each side leaving a level valley which 
with the exception of one or two small clearings, coiisiats of stony laud covered 
With scrub Jungle. 

From Dbikoli to Bamiiagar tli« road follows (be right bank of the Kosi, 
one by the high forest bud through the AmJiudasud Auisot cAuu/t and (he 

' .1. A S. Ben., XVil M), 171. 
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Other close to the bed of the riftTf both oieetiog on the edge of the blgb* 
lends in Bimneger (l,S04 feet). Four miles on through flet ground eorered with 
bambn, htr and gross jungle Chilkiye is reoohed end next to it Tdndo. To the 
west along the foot of the bills e rood conneots with Kotdwire end to the east 
with Bermdco. From Ramnager to Ef ledbfingi, the road passes though clearings, 
jungle and forest, crossing the Eosi by a ford at Sbankarpur and the Dhabka under 
Burwa and a canal and a torrent near fielparfio to Bsndarjura, formerly the site 
of a police out-post. The last is about a mile from a base of the low range of the 
Kota D6n. In tbe south-west of this, about a mile and a hall distant, there is a 
copious formation of ▼esicular calcaieous tufa or traTertine, forming a cliff over 
one hundred feet high, and most probably constituting tbe mass of tbe rouge, 
which it does on the Knmola pass, about five miies east, where the summit, far 
beyond the reach of running water, ia flared with it. The Karara-gadb, a torrent 
rising to tbe north of the Kamola pass, encrusts everything with lime to a dis¬ 
tance of three miles from the bills and possibly much further. This rock at 
Bsndarjura is quarried and carried to the plains. From the erest of the cliff 
above mentioned the view over the silent, widc*spreading forest is impressive. 
From Dandarjnra to Kaladhnngi, ten miles, of which five to Kamola ind thence 
across the Bhanla to tbe Mor&dahod road and into KAIadhungi (f-a.) Maiden. 

Kotauli Malli, a email patti of pargaoab Kotaali in Kumaon 
lice nround the Pidra bimgalutv on the upper road from Naini Till 
to Almora. The assessable area amoants to 812 hisity of which 153 
are cnlturable and 659 are cultivated. The Gorkh&li assessment 
amounted to Us. 378, and that of 1843 to. Us. 520, tbe present 
Innd-tax is Us. 838, falling at Rs. 1'4*4 per acre on the assessable 
ciillivalion. T'lo population at the time of settlement nnmbored 
1,474 souls, of whoni768 were females : see further the notice of the 
Talli patti. The patwdri resides at Mauna, where there is a school. 

Kotanli Talli, a small patti of pargnnah Kotauli iu Kumaon, 
lies along the Icfl bank of tbe Kosi in the Khairna valley below its 
confluenco with the Suwul, and is bounded on tho south by Dim* 
niyakot. Agar and Rdmgdr. The assessable area amounts to 1,601 
bfete, of which 353 are cuUarable and 1,246 are cultivated (24 irri¬ 
gated). The Qorkhdli assessment amounted to Us. 863, ioereased 
to Bs. 1,046 in 1843, and now Hxed at Rs. 1,602, which falls on 
tbe total assessable area aiono mpoe per aero and on the culUvation 
at Rs. l-4-7*p«r acre. The population at time of settlement nnm¬ 
bored 3,715 souls of whom 1,795 were females. The patwiri reaides 
at Chimi, where there is a school. 

Kotdwwa, or Khohdwara is a small, though rapidly increas¬ 
ing mart in patti Ajmer and purganah Ganga Baiun of Qarhwdl 
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on a flat aboni 80 feet above the river KhoR ou its loft bank where 
it debouches from the hills. There was also a fort at the hill end 
of this flat, where it is very narrow, nnd which was used in former 
days to resist the attack of robbers from the plains. The baz&r is 
inofeasing in importance partly owing to the ouliivation which 
has of lato years been started; bivt also from iucreastiJ moans of 
communication, as hillmen, instead ol purchasing clotli, gULr, &c , 
at Srinagar, now go direct to this piac?, where they can procure 
all they want at cheaper rates, and also barter red pepper, 
turmeric, hempen cloths, ropes of dilfercnt fibres, and a few barks 
and jungle products, for what they require for homo consumption. 
There are two fairs held during the week on Tuesdays and BVidays, 
and frequently thou.sands of persons collect to trade. When a bridge 
can be erected over the Khoh on the road to Najibabad, and this 
road be improved, the importance nnd trade of this placo mast 
increase, for the railroad now pusses through the Bljnor district 
within 18 miles of it. The forest department also has n large 
amount of timber and bambu cutting in the immediate vicinity, 
while a large mill is worked on the canal to which grain from 
Nojfbabad and Nagi'ua is brought to be ground. All these points 
tend to increase its importance. It is chiefly peopled by petty 
traders from the Bijnor district numbering over 1,000 for ten mouths 
in the year, os a large number of traders from Najibabad and also 
from the bills keep shops open during this period, only going 
away for the unhealthy months of August and Scptcunbcr. It is 
18 miles from Najibabad, 30 from Bijnor and 4 V from Piiori. 

Madhmaheswar, a temple in Patti Maili K51ip]mi oPpurganah 
Nagpur iu Garhwal situate about eleven miles uortli-oast of Ukhi 
math in north latitude 30° 30' 5" and cast longitude 79° l.'i' 4$/' 
The temple is on the Kcdarnath cstablishinuiit, and is one of thf. 
Panch Kedar supposed to bo visited by all pilgrims who perfortn 
tho full round, but owing to the difiicnllics of the road llil.s duty i.s 
often avoided. Tho temple i.s situate on the eastern face of the 
Madhmaheswar d/idr, the peak above it having an edevation of 
11,477 feet Higher up the glen near tl»e .sources of the river at .a 
placo called Dhola arc some rocks and a pool which arc also objects 
of reverence. The priests of Madh retire to Ukliimath during the 
winter. 
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Mahar, a paiti of pargauah Shor in KnmaoD, ia bounded oA 
ihfi north by Kliarayat; on the west by the Seti Pattis and Wnl- 
(liya Bichhla; on (lie south by Waldiya Talla and Sann, and on the 
oast Ijy Pattis Kharakdes and Nayades. The valley is drained by 
the Chandrabhdga river, which flows thence south-east to the Kdli. 
Between the fort and cantonments of Pithoragarh and the Jhulti 
bridge across the Kali leading to Nepdl the principal villages are 
Kuslini, Bherkutiya, and Buindti. The patwari resides in Bajeti. 
Boads branch from Shor for A shot and Thai on the north; Almora 
on tho west, and Lohughdt on the south. Tlie assessable area 
comprises 3,036 bisis, of which 761 are culturnble and 2,275 are 
cultivated (1,035 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,025 in 
1815 ; Rs. 1,486 in 1820; Rs. 1,853 in 1843 ; and now gives 
Its. 3,877, which falls on tho whole area subject to it at the rate of 
Rs. l'4-5 per acre and on the cultivation it the rate of Rs. 1-11-3 
per acre. Tlic population at settlement numbered 3,465 souls, of 
vhom 1,768 were males. 

Mahryurl Malli, a small patti of parganah Mahryuri in Ku- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Bianud and Dolpliat, on the south 
and oast hy Chaubhainsi, and on the west by the Bielihla .^hIU and 
Bisaud. The principal villages are Bhangadyoli and Rurlia. The 
•‘latistics of tho four pattis ma}' be shown thus :— 
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The incidence of tint current kiid-tax on the cultivated acre it Re. 0-I5-5 in 
Dolphat i R'^. I• 2•|0 ill Malli ; K$. I*3<II in Dichlili aud Ra. 1-6-G iu Taili Mahry- 
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6rl. In 1881, the population numbered 358 malea and 335 femalea. Tha pat- 
wirl resides In Dhirkbola, where there is a school. 

M&hrydri Bichhll, a patu of parganah MahryAri ia Kuaiaon, 
is bounded on the north by KotauU Malli and Uchyur; on the 
west by Kotauli Talli and Agar; on the east by Bisaud and Mahr- 
yfiri Malli, and on the south by Chaubhainsi. This patti was 
separated from Mahryuri at the recent settlement. The principal 
Tillages are Guhni and Luis4I. The statistics are given under the 
Malli Patti. Mahryuri comprised a number of villages from dif¬ 
ferent pattis, the revenues of which were assigned for the expenses 
of the powder manufactory and the carriage of ammunition in time 
of war by the lUjas of Almora and had no distinct boundaries. 
Henoe the proverb 

* Jori jdri her ke Mahri/Arij 

* having collected a lot of things together you have a Mabrydri ;* 
meaning that there is Very little result after all your trouble. Patti 
Silicdna, abolished in 1821, was also devoted to the provision of 
carriers of ammunition in time of war. The patwari resides in 
Mauna. 

Mahryuri Talli, a small patti of parganah Mahryuri in Ko- 
maon, is bounded on the north by Agar and Rnmgar Malla; on 
the west by Dliaiiiyakot; on the south by Chhukhdta, and on the 
cast by Chaubhainsi and Chhabis Dumaula. The principal villages 
are Ddrhmi, Sharna, and Asorha, near which paths connect Dol 
with Bhim Tal. The statistics are given under the Malli Patti: 
the patwdri resides in Sunkiya. 

Mahryuri Dolphaty a small patti of parganah Malirydri in 
Knmaon, lies aronnd the dMc bungalow on tlio road from Almora 
to Lohughdt and is bounded on the north by Bisaud and Sulain; 
on the south by Chaubhalosi, and on the east by Salam Malla and 
Talla. The principal villages are Syunaoi, where there is a school; 
Dol ((1,022 feet), where there is a planter’s bungalow, .and Khtikar. 
The statistics are given under the Malli patti. The patwari resides 
in Kanddra. 

Maidi liTer, a tribubary of the Bastern Nyiir, which dr.iius tho 
valley forming the patti of Kauriya Walla and the nortli-e.astcni 
corner of Malla Sila in Garbwal. It falls into tho B.istcrn Nyar 
on the left bank nctir Ukhlet in latitude 29*^‘55' and longitude 
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78'*>45^*d(r. There are many large villages along its banka 
connected by a good road followiog the bed of the river and joining 
on to the Kotdwdra and Kh&tali road. 

a patti or aub-division of parganah N&gpnr in 
Garhw&l, is bounded on the west by Tihri; on the south by Tihri 
and Bkmsu, and on the east and north by Malli K&liphit. It com¬ 
prises the tract lying to the west or right bank of the Mand4kini 
river from the Byungadh to Bpndwara, drained by the Byung, 
Gablni, ^al4ri, Pabi and Bini streams. From Bondwkra to the 
Tihri frontier the Sinigkdh forms the boundary. The population in 
1841 numbered 826 sonls; and in 1858, 909 (434 females). The 
entire sub-division is held in gaddbart, and the revenue is collected 
by the patw&ri of Malli Kkliphkt, living in Guptkfishi. 

Malari, a village in Patti Malla Faiukhanda of Garhwkl, is situate 
in north latitude 30°-41'-50^ and east longitude 79°-55'-50^ 
on the ronte from Joshimath to the JNiti pass, thirty miles south 
of the latter. 

The site it plessins, belog In the esstem angle of a small trtangnlar plateau 
about a mile long and half a mile broad, of which two lideii are hounded by atreania 
and the other by mountaine covered to the aommit with a bed of eaow, thin on 
the projecting parts and deep in the ravines. The village contains about fifty 
houses, built of wood and stone Intermixed and oemented with mud. Some of the 
hontet are two or three stories high ; in which case the lowest story Is used for 
housing cattle. Large stones ere hung by means of ropes from the projecting 
beams of the roofe, to prevent them from being blown avfay by the riolcot storma 
common here. A wooden verandah projects from the upper story, and ia oma> 
mented with caivinga of flowers and of Oanesa and other Hindu deltiesi The 
loliabltants are Bbotiyaa of' the M&rcha clan, who occupy this part of Garhw&l 
only from about the 34th of May to the S9rd of lleptembar, when they migrate 
to Icaa elevated placet. Their prineipal means of support is tpn trade whieh 
they drive between H&ndes and the low country to the south, conveying the 
merchundise on the becks of goats and aheep. 

Batten found, in October, only three thontnnd feat below the line of per¬ 
petual snow, the harvest Jnst cut at an elevation of lo,S60 feet above the level 
of the sea. The following aeconnt of an attempt to scale Dfinagiri In 1883 by 
Mr. Graham and the guldea Boss and Kanffiman la intereitijig aa the only ono 
on record 

'* Aitcr*a delay of two or three montha Mr. Graham and hla men started 
for the second time lor the peak of Dunsgiri. Tho first ten or eleven days were 
taken up with the pn-Iimiuary march uutil the font of Ddnagiri was teaehod at 
a height of 18,40U feet. Here they eamped for the night Qnr rente lay «p the 
west ridge, and for some eoustdcrable distance we got along very ««II. Then 
we were loscod away from the edge* to the aontbern aide of the arete, and bete^ 
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ve mfenA gnatlj fconi tho raTwb«ratlon of tlio ran, which took grooicr effect 
from the height we had leached. 6 o much did this trouble us that we were all 
aearijr falnOog when we reached the eummlt of the ar 6 te i Kauffmann, who had 
Dot been quite himtelf, waa quite nrercome, and ntterl 7 *auable to proceed. We 
did not like to leara him, but he begged ne not to torn on his account t and as 
we tiwngfat that we most euoeeed, we made him couforuble and started by one 
two selfoe. We were now on the final slope of the peak, and, though not 
abnormal, it waa a TC 17 Meep bit of step cutting. The miat crept up and snow 
began to fall, and we were thinking of turning, for we had been two hours from 
Kauffmann, and it waa dready one. Suddenly the mist cieared away, and we 
instantly saw the great height which we had reached. Actually below us lay a 
splendid peak, to which we afterwards gave the nsnie of Mount Monal, tl, 5 ia. 
We were quite 91.700, and the summit, not too feet above us, was in full sight. 
We again attacked vigorously. Boss just making notohes, and 1 enlarging them 
to steps. But it was no use; down swept the rlouiis with a biting hail and 
wind, and wo had to turn. It waa with difficulty that we got down again ; tha 
darkness and atiog of the bail prevented ui from seeing the stegs cloaity, and 
1 fully expected a slip. We picked up Kauffmstin and got down with great 
trouble, the last part of the way being in darkness. Here another trouble 
a^vaitCll nsi everything was sosking wet'—matches, food, blankets, and our* 
selves— while the wind cut us like a knife. Bon inaiited on our keeping awake, 
Hud f have no doubt he was right ; but tired out ns I was, it was very unpleasant, 
yien day we swugged our things, and got down to our lower camp, to the great 
juy of our coolies, who had given ns up for lost. As this was tlir first occasion 
on wliich we reached an nnosual height, It may net be amiss to give our per* 
f>oiial experience. Neither in this nor in any other ascent did we feel any in> 
eonvcnieuce in breathing other Ilian the ordinary panting inscparalilu from any 
nruBcular exertion. Nausea, bleeding at the nose,temporary toss of sight and 
hearing, were oonrpieuous only by their absence, and the only organ percep* 
tibly affected was the heart, whose beatings became very pcreoptiblo, quite audi* 
bie, while the pace was decidedly increasid.'* 

Mali, a patti of parganah Sira io Kumaan, is bonnded on the 
north by TalI4des of parganah Jaliir ; on the south by Aihbidi 
Talla aud Barabiai ; on the west by Barfian and PangardoUj and 
on the east by Paiii Dindihdt. Patti Modi lies along the left bank 
of the Rimganga river; a small portion is sitoato on the right 
bank at the north-western corner close to the K41in4g peak. Tiio 
assessable area comprises 1,779 bitis, of which 947 are cultnrable 
and 831 are cultivated {434 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Rs. 270 in 1815 ; Rs. -412 in 1820 : Rs. 550 in 1843, and was 
fixed at Rs. 1,588 for the term of the present settlement. It now 
falls on the whole assessable area at Re. 0-14-3 per acre and on 
the cultivation at Bs. 1-14-7 jicr .acre. The popululion at the time 
of seiUcnient numbered 1,750 souls, of whom 954 were males. 
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Bonio 68 him are held revenue-free for the support of ioiupies. 
The pstwdri resides at S6t: there is a school at Audgaon 

MftUi Baa, a patti of parganah Dhyllni Baa in Kamaoni is 
boonded on the north by S&lam Talla and Ch&lisi; on the east 
by the latter patti, Asi and Talli Ran ; on the south by the latter 
patti and Chnugadb, and on the west by Chaugadh, Bisjydlai and 
Cbaubbainsi. The patwdri resides at Pataliya; there is a school at 
Joshyurn. At the recent settlement pattis Bisjy61a and Chhabis 
Dnmanla were separated from this patti, and what remained was 
divided into two—the Idalii and Talli pAttiB-<-of which the statistios 
may be shown thus: 
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Some S6 bUu ar« held ab pdul*, free of revenue. The Ineideoce of the 
land-tax In the Malli patti oo the AsaeBBable cuItivatloD ie Be. 1*8-S per sere, 
and in the Talli patti ia ab. 1-3.4 per acre. There it a good deal of rich valley 
land In the Rau pattia and the upland villages, too, arc large and well-ealttvated, 
and tho Kaira, Oora, and Deu clant are partiealarly well off. Seven Tillagee 
were transferred to Chaagadh at the recent settlement. The irou mloes neer 
Mangtalckb in the Trill patti are still worked and supply all the metal required 
lor agricultural purposes in the neighbourhood. They are leased together with 
those at Nai iu Chanblialntl bj the Aguris at Re. soo a year. The copper mines 
at Dliars&ri and Kimukhet in the same patti are not now worked* 

Malwa, or Malnwa T&l, a lake in parganah Ghhakb&ta of the 
Kiimaon dtstrici, the Westmoreland of India, lies in north latilnde 
29° 20' and east longitude 79° 41', distant nine miles from Bhim 
Tal and twenty-one miles from Naini Tal at an elevation of about 
3,200 feet above the sea. From Bhim Tal the road ascends the 
Ttdgo to the north of the valley, and passing along the crest for a 
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few tniles makes a aadden and very steep descent to the lake of 
Halwa. There is capital fishing in the lake, and tlie use of the District 
Engineer’s bungalow may be bad on application to the district 
authorities. The lake, 6f a very irregular shape, is situate at the 
base of two ranges and follows very much the outline of the hills 
within which it lies. At the south eastern end, where its outlet 
which forms the source of an affluent of the Gaula river lies, an 
embankment was made with a sluice-gate by which the level of the 
lake was raised in order to store water for irrigation purposes in tbo 
Bb^bar at the foot of the hills, but the embankment guve way, and 
ha.s nut been restored. The mountains around are lofty and spring 
up directly from the margin of the lake. At the western end it 
receives the KAlsa-gadb, which drains a long and narrow valley 
extending as far as the Gugar peak ^7,835 foot) to the east of the 
G&gar pass above the R&mgar tea-plantation. This river carries 
with it great quantities of stone and gravel into the lake, which, 
added to the landslips continually occurring from the hills on cither 
side, must in time have an appreciable effeot on its depth and area. 
The lake is 4,480 feet long in the centre, 1,883 feet wide at the 
broadest; and has an area of 121 76 acres with a maximum depth 
of 128 feet, or, while the embankment existed, of 158 feet. There 
is a current observable thronghoat the lake, and directed towards 
the outlet. The bottom is comparatively level, and is composed 
of rock, loose shale, fine sand, and quartz gravel. The waier is 
clear and of a beautiful blue colour except in the rains, when it 
becomes of a dirty muddy colour owing to the immense quantities 
of dibris earned into it; for the same reason (t is not good for 
drinking purposes, and whether it is the water or climatic iufiaoacos 
of the highly enclosed valley, Malwa Tdi h«i8 amongst Europeans 
and natives the reputation of being exceedingly unhealthy. Tbo 
story goes that in former days thore was a Raikw'dl peasant named 
Malwa at Chyurigir, who was a great wrestler and oppressed the 
people. One day he took a fancy to another man’s wife, and, seiz¬ 
ing her, hid her in a cave. The gods were offended and sent a 
mighty landslip which dammed up the Gaula and covered the cave, 
and thns arose the Malwa lake. High above the outlet on the 
north-east is an immense scar -which the people point to as the 
scene of the landship and still call it M.ilwa-ka-p.nira. 
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Ifr. Ball deicribea the range to the ** north ai chiefljr formed of while snd 
purple quartzitea with which there are aome aiatet and 
ahalea. The dip of theae beda ia rariable, hot mirtb> 
west at a Tow angle aeema to he the preraillng direetion. Ifnoh of the higher 
faea of thia range ia ateeply acarped, hot' Isndattpa aboniid, aad hare, to a g reat 
extent, concealed the character of the lower portiona^ The range on the aowtb 
conaiste primarily of an azia of greeoatone, which atretehea contlnoonalj lienee 
from the neighbourhood of Bhiin Til. Aaaoclated with thia greenatone are 
quartaiiea and ahalea, the beda iu immediate contact often ahowiag eigne of miioh 
alteration and induration. OccoaioniUly the effect of the former haa been eodi 
at to cauae the afTectctl beda to aasimilate to the eharaetera of the greenatonet 
and to be alnioat inacparable from it, by mere examination of their outward 
lilboIogic.'U atrocturc. 'What the exact nature of the phyalcal relationa of this 
greenatone may be, has not yet been fully ascertained { but that it does not exiat 
merely aa a ainglo simple dyke ia amply teatified by the fact that branohea from 
U cross the valley at both euda of the lake, and arc cat through by the 
infalliiig and outfalling strearoa. At the bead of the lake Is a-boulder bed 
through which the river cuts to a depth of eight or ten feet. Thia depoait con« 
aiata chiefly of subangular fragments of trap and qaartslte. At first I waa 
inolined to attribute it to the effects of a retreating moraine. Temporarily this 
view waa supported by the diaoowery of bonldera of granite and gneisa»no 
kHOwn source for which exists within the present drainage limits of the Kdlaa. 
It was impossible, howerer, to overlook the fact that there were no aigns of 
polishing on any of the blocks, and that those which have come furthest (the 
granite, Ac ) are well rounded and water<>woni. Taking into conaideratlon the 
professedly general chataeler of the only ezlating geological map, it would be 
clearly unsafe to adopt the view that no eoarce for these bonldera axiata within 
the watershed; and thia the more especially aa in the adjoining basin of the Oaula 
on the north, the occorrenoe of gneiss and granite is indicated on the map.'* 
(Gnz. X,p 114.) 

**Thc importance of determining the eonree from whence these boulders 
have been derived ia sufflciently obvious. If they have not come from within 
the limits of this catchment basin, then Indeed it might be necessary to invoke 
the aid of an ice cap to account for their transport; but in the ooeantime it is 
impossible to assert tbat this aecamulation of boulders at tbe mouth of the 
gorge is ether than a della of diluvial origin. Now as to the character of the 
lake iucifIts maximum dimensions are, length 4,480 feet, width l,8SS feet, 
and depth 187 feet. Unfortunately, aa was the case with Bhim T4i, no serica of 
soundings are available, and the form of the basin is, therefore^ nneertain. Tito 
bounding ranges and their slopes, however, indleste the }f (river) rather than the 
U (glacial) type of valley denudation. Looking op the lake towarde tbe oounw 
of tbe stresoi, the view just beyond the gorge is quite shat out by a projeeUiv 
spur, which asglacier oould have scaroely failed to modify if not remove. At 
outfsli no rv>cks are seen ia ti/a. The barrier, now modified by a sluice, ^pean 
h« be maioiy formed of d{bri$ thrown down by landslipo. Tbe first ro«A which 
I detect^ ia «i<a In the bed of the stream was the tdready menUoned gfeenatone^ 
which will,! believe, prove to be at a tower level than the bottom of the lake.** 
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The map here given BuppUea a aeries of souDdinga made by 
Dr, Ameaburj in 1871 



MinA, a village on the Sdraawati, an afflnent of the Viabnnganga 
in parganah Painkhanda, ia aitnate at an elevation of 10,560 feet 
above the level of the sea close to the pass of the same name, also 
called Chirbitiya-la and Ddngri-la, which has an elevation of 18,650 
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feet (18,576 according totbe Pandit) and lies in north latitude 30^ 
45' 27" and east longitude 79° 27' 40". The necessity of travelling 
for many miles over the vast accumalations of loose rock and ddlris 
brought down by ancient glaciers, or which violent atmospheric 
changes have thrown down into the valley from the mountains on 
both sides, render the M4na pass one of the most difficult in this 
part of the Himalaya. In actual elevation, too, it exceeds that of 
any other pass in theso districts which lead into Tibet The road or 
rather the track, for there is generally nothing that deserves even 
the name of path, ascends constantly the main valley of the S&ms- 
wnti’ until it roaches the top of tho water-parting ridge which 
forms the boundary with Tibet. Tho pass itself is somewhat 
roiiiarkable. Thcro is no apparent ridge to be crossed at the head 
of the Saraswati, and the latter part of the ascent still lies through 
a ravine, the inclination of which becomes less steep as we approach 
the line of water-parting.- The pass itself is a narrow valley filled 
with the nerd of glaciers, and bounded on each side by mountains 
almost entirely covered with perpetual snow. This valley is 
apparently almost entirely level for about a quarter of a mile, and 
tho great bed of snow which it contains gives rise to two glaciers 
which descend in opposite directions, one northwards into Tibet, 
the other southwards into the valley of the Saraswati of which it 
constitutes one of the principal sources. So little is the ioelination 
of the ground near the pass, or rather of the great mass of snow 
which covers it, that we cross the line of water-parting without 
observing that we have doue so. The Tibetan glacier descends 
rapidly for about two miles, or perhaps less, into a valley bounded 
on both sides by high mountains gonernlly bare of snow in the 
smnnMr months to Poti, the first encamping-ground in Hundes 
situate about a thousand feet below the pass. Below Poti hardly a 
vestige of snow is to be seen. 

There is no extensive view to be seen from the pass in any 
direction. To the north the plain of Hnudes is hidden by bare 

brown hills with rounded outlines, and on 
The puv three other sides nothing can be seen 

* The Bhotljsi eonsides a etream which cornea from one of the lateral 
gladart lo the weat, and which joUia the atreem from the north aboat taa mika 
below, tba p eW i to be the true 64raawett, bat to avoid eonfaskm we ehall epeak 
of the paM stream as the Siraewatl, 
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but the overhanging snowy peaks and precipices of the Indian 
HimiUaya. On the southern side near the pass there is a much 
greater quantity of snow than we generally find so close to the 
Tibetan frontier, a phenomenon caused by the immense elevation 
which the peaks close to the line of water*partiug here attain. We 
commonly find all the highest mountains some twenty to thirty 
miles south ; but here there is an exception to the general rule, for 
a cluster of great peaks rise immediately above the line of water- 
parting at the extreme nortbern limit of the belt of perpetual snow 
above the western sources of the Saraswati, the culminating point 
of which, called K&met, attains an elevation of 25,373 feet above 
the level of the sesu No other peak in this tract attains an oqual 
height except Nauda Devi. The glacier which descends from the 
p:iS8 on the southern side terminates about a mile below near the 
pool called Deo T4l at an elevation only a few hundred feet less 
than that of the pass. This pool which is only a few hundred 
yards long, but which is inserted on some of the older maps, is filled 
with the drainage of the glacier just mentioned and is prevented 
from running off, partly by a contraction of the bottom of the 
valley, caused by a great eruption of granite, and partly by the 
lateral moraine of a glacier wliich descends from the west and 
enters the main valley a little lower down. From Deo T&l to 
Batakdn red corner) hardly a sign of vegetation exists, except 
here and there some tuAe of grass and a few stuuted primnlas and 
sanssnreas and other plants found at great elevations. The path 
lies constantly over the moraines of glaciers which descend from 
every lateral raviue or over the ancient acoamuiations of the great 
glacier which must once have filled the main valley itself. 

The ohief interest of the geology of this tract consists in the 
fact that from a little above M4na to the pass, the mountains are 
apparently formed always of granite (gneiss ?), a rock not generally 

met with in such vast quantity in the higher 
Osology. fiimklaya. There con be little 

doubt that this granitic ontbnrst is directly connected with that 
which we know chiefly constitutes the mountains to the north of 
the glaciers of the Yishnugaoga and with that which forms tho 
great peaks which rise above the sources of the Bhhgiraihi. It is 
not until we approach the pass that we get out of the granite rocks 
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into clay-slates and limestone, apparently oon-fossiliferoiu, and 
which coostitnte, it may be supposed, the basis of the Silurian and 
more recent formations which the Bhotiya reports of organic 
remains as well as the analogy that we see elsewhere lead ns to 
believe exist a few miles to the north. 

Taking the mate up the Alaknaiidato M&na, the flnt stage ii oanally from 
Nondpray&g to Din (9 mllesX and thence to the Pet&l- 
Itlnoimry. gangs (I I milce, 3 fur., 35 poles), passing the Qonr- 

gangs In the eighth mile by s bridge after a rocky ascent and descent for three 
and a half miles from Pipslkoti along the left bonk of the Alaknsndo. Ktom 
the Pstilganga to Joshirasth (10 miles, 8 fnr., 35 poles) for two miles the road 
Is aodnloting, end descends to the Gul&bkoti -rlrulet where there ore some 
Bonlyos’ shops i next comes Hilsng (i mile, 6 fur.), also oontaining shops. Thenoe 
to the Sorog&dh rircr, a descent, and to the Psini rirulet, an ascent sod lerel 
(2 miles, 4 fur., IS poles). Next comes the Gsunk rirulet to which the rood Is 
rocky and nndulating, and thoooe on ascent to Joshimatii (4 miles, 1 fur., 5 poles) 
at an elorstlon of 5,107 feet above the level of the eea In latitude 30* ss' S4*, 
and longitude 79* S6' S4''. There is a bungalow for travellers, a dispensary, 
ohops, and dharmsilos here. 

From Josbimath the next stage is Kharchecbnra (7 miles, 4 fur., 11 p<^es). 
Ths rosd descending crosses the Vishauprsyag bridge across the Dhauli, and 
thence to Thoryoslngaacross tbo Vishnuganga (f miles, S fur., 7 poles). It then 
crosoos the Ohitmugri rlvalet to the Baigar rivulet at Pkndnkeawor (6,S00 feet), 
and then by Seehdhara to Kharcbechura (5 miles, I fur., 11 poles). The villages 
of Obkt, Biaod&r,Kuodi,and Pothsri are p.issed on the road. The nest stage 
is M&na, the lost inhabited village in the valley, and the last where there is any 
cultivation. This is hod on s fairly level piece of ground on either side of the 
Siraswatl where kotu and pkiphnr sre sown in May and gathered in September. 
There are no forests near, and all wood used has to be brought from the lower 
villiiges. From Kharcbechura the road follows the bonk of the river to JOyosonga 
where it crosses by a bridge on to Gorsil, where there is another bridge, thence 
by Kaly&nkotl to the Bangonga bridge and to the Daliyas&oga bridge (S miles, 

1 fur., 35 poles). Next comes the Uishigsnga bridge and the village of Badri, 
o&th (3 fur., 94 poles). The river is again crossed before reaching M&no. The 
elevation of the temple of Badrin&th is 10,284 feet, and of M&na village 10,510 
feet above the level of the sea. The rood than poaaea by the Th&ns stone 
bridge across the Saroswatl by Muaap&ni (12,100 feet) to S&asanga, the eighth 
crosalog to Gostuii (13,300 feet) above the N&gtnndf rivulet, the next stage. 
From G&stoli (13,951 feet) the track followe the left bank of the river by the 
B&roiiwati donble bridge and Cb&mir&o and O&nir&o (14,900 feet) to B&tok&n 
(16,100 feet), ^lenee one march oorriea one ocrom the pass or ddnla to P«Ai, 
passing by the T&ra bridge (15,537 feet), B&kaa T&l, Deo T&l, Jagr&i (17,900 
feet), and tiie crest of the pees (18,575 feet). From M&aop&ni onwards the 
slgos of glacial action are everywhere apparent. Here a considerable stream 
oolled the* Arhna joint the S&roawati from the east. The glacier from which 
it ivrlngs has now receded so fw og. to be olmoek invisible from the track. 
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From tho-Bortlieni oido of Um volley of the Arhtm eomeo o iiuge morolM right 
aoiom tato the middle of the volley of the Sftroowotl. It oppeon to hove been 
hroofht down hj the glooler of the Arhuo whea the mUo voUqr olio woe filed 
with foe aod ofter the Jonottoii of the two gloelero to hove boea eorrted oo oo 
o medloo neorofaie on the greet loe*otreem of the S&roowott Althoogh from 
RAtolidB iottthwarde the volley beoomm leoe devoid of vegetotloii oo the eltro* 
tton doereooeo, yet the whole tiaot os fOr oa M&oo U eterilo end dreery la ttie 
estioma end the woat of postore foe their oheep «ad oottle aod of frewood lor 
thooMOlveB on the Journey to end from Haodm to not the leoot of the diflkaltle* 
wUh whieh the Hiroha trodere have to eontead. From a tittle above Bdtak&a 
there waa formerly a track to Nfloag aorom the high ridge aeparatiag the Sima 
woM from the M&aagadh, bet thie la now no longer noed. From Mina village 
to the pam there are only eocamplaf-gromida, and all anppUm maot he carried 
with the party. 

Ildna vrao the pam cheoen by one of Goptidn llontgomery'e paadiu in hia 
expedition Into Tibet In leg?. On the Mth Jalj 
he left Bodrio&th, iSth, paeeed lldna (lo^io teal), 
R&met on the rights peaaed by T&ra Sumdo (10,687). and the Chlrhii|yo*lo 
or Ddagohla poaa (ii^OTe)* aad reoebed the Lomarti oamp on the iftth 
(1VI17X*I>6M* ^vkong. theenatome atation to Totlbig. whence roada 
btaaoh off to Chnprang and Qartoh (Kao. O. L R. D. LXXIV., so). At 
Totting (Aognat 6th) there la a moomtary about a mile In elronmferenoa which 
if need aa a rmtlng>plmee by travellera. On the Oth the watcr>partlog between 
the Indna and Batlaj waa created by the llogiria paea (16,760 feet), and in two 
dayo Ongti oloae to Qartoh waa reached. Thence eroming the monntalna to 
thoeaat by the Qngtl*la paaa (16,460), on the 14th entered on the CheJothol 
plain with aalt braeklah lakea at intervala. Thence eroaalng the Pabala (17,660) 
came to the Qiaoharaf camp on the bauka of the Indna (16,766). Then croeolag 
the Chomordhg'la paaa, Thok Jalang, one of the prinelpal gold mloee waa 
reaebed. Betnmed to Olacharal, then down the Indna to the JaooKonof the 
Indna end Qartoh rtvera near the Lnjan Chamlk aprlng i and op to Qartoh* 
ganaa (winter quartera) on the Qartoh river. Two marohm on la Qartoh ydroa 
(anmmer qdattera), the trading depdt. 

The following notea of the marchea In Tibet were Iomlaked by aa inielli- 

gent trader who had often made the Joamay. Flrat 
march Oelu t aecond SIbuk ; third Chlpiio | fourth 
Cbapraag From Foil to Deln (or Oelu O&nn), fhe path goea along the left 
beak of the Potl river to Defa eo>eidled from a formidable goblin of that aaoM, 
who la anppooed to bare hia realdenoe here. To Slbnk le a abort naaroh for 
gooie. Flrot oaeead from Deln acroea the ridge titat ohnta in the Poti valleyi 
then dmeend a little to a peeinro-groand called LuBBarti, which le about half 
way to Bibafc. From I^umartl the track proeeeda for a mile along a plain, 
aad then deeceoda to a ravine which haa ita commonoemont cloeo fay. When 
near filbak leave the ravine and turn to the right to Bibuk whloh In in the 
plain on the right haak of the luviae. The ravine Jelne the Btakara gfr, on 
aflnent of the flotlaj mi whcee bonk la Feting, one of the viUegee naet oa the 
■liaag route. From Sibnk to Chiprf e the ground In uneveu, hut there are no 
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considerable asaenU or desoenls, and no rarioes are crossed. Then is ao rater 
nor is then anj at Chlpr&o, so that il has to be takoi from Sibak. From 
Chipr&o to Chaprang or Ts&parang Is also an ordinary march for goats, and the 
track proceeds by a deep and broad waterless ravine which joins the Satlaj half 
a mile below Chaprang. From Cbipr 6 o proceed about two miles (one Aos) ««r«g 
the left bank at the rarine, and then descend and proceed along its bed lor 1 | 
Ao*. Then leave it and ascend the right bank to a pastove-ground known as 
Lamthangka, and hence onwards for ahont a Ao* along the bank of ihe rarine to 
where ihe track tarns to (^sprang, distant one Ao*. From Chaprang to Toling 
is one march, and the track crosses the plain to a ravine close by, which U 
crossed, and again a plain is met for half a Aos with enltivatlon, the path lying 
about half a mile from the Satlaj. The Anchila stream is next crossed, and 
about one Ao* farther lower llattiya on the bank of the Satl&j 14 Ao* below 
Toliog. Close above llattiya a great ravine runs into the Satlaj. very deep 
bnt dry, and which la crossed by a bridge called R&ng-jing leading to upper 
Mattiya, which is one Ao* across a plain to Toling. A return road leads by 
B&rkyu (one march) to Chiprao (one march). From Chlprao to Maognang is 
one mareh. 

Mina is the only purely Bhotiya village in the valley. Its inhabitants are 
called Mirdiaa, a name also given to the Ohoiiyas of the Niti valley. The 
Hiiniyas call them Dungni-Bongpas from • Dmng,* the name tor Mina and ‘ Jfoop ’ 
the tract near India. The people of the other villages are not Bhotiyas, and do 
not differ from the inhabitants of the pargauahs to the south. Their interconrse 
with the Mirehas, however, rather cause them to be looked down upon by the 
Kbaslyas. These villages arc Bihraani close to Dadrinath, Kiroh, Pindukea- 
war, Bhydndir, and Patirl. Pindukeswar and Buhmani belong chiefly to one 
aet of people, the Inhabitants living at the tatter village during the hot season 
and reluming In the winter to Pindukeswar with the Mirehas and the Badri* 
nith eatabliahment. Their caste is called Duriyil, but they are included under 
(be generic term Khasiya. Pindukeswar is the chief of all these vlllagea, 
and it derives some Importance from being the winter residence of part of the 
offlee-bearera of Bedrinith, and the place of deposit for the valuahles of the 
temple from October until June. 

At the time of Rnper's visit In Isot, the villsge of Mina possessed 
from ISO to »00 houses with a population of I,400, but in isss a great num. 
bar wore destroyed by an avalanche In 1873 the population was 6 S 8 . 
The hoosas are of stone two stories high, and covered with deal planks i 
the inhabitants are of the Mongolian tj-pe, middle-slsed, stout, well made, 
with olive compleaions, enlivened by ruddiness on the cheeks. The dress of 
the men conslsta of trowsers, and over them a looae frock, girt rennd 
the waist with a cord, and on the head a cap all of wool. The women, instead 
of trowsers, wear a loom nnd«r garment, the upper differing nothing from 
that of the men, except in^^the finer lexture and gayer colours. Their head, 
dress is el doth, wrapped round in the form of a tiiVban; their necks, ears, 
and noses, as wall as thuae of their offspring, are covered with a profusion of 
beads, rings, and other trinkets in gold and silver. The Bhotiyss are not now 
near so waU off as they wara owing to the faUing off in (he borax trade, and 
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the ittcrcMe of druokennesst amongst themselves, and there arc now few 
wealtbjr men amongst them. Formerly, it ia aaid, one of them lent the 
of Oarbw&l two lakhs of rupees to assist in repelling the GorkbfclUt now 
there are very few worth twenty thousand rupees. 


The following table shows the exporb and imports for five 
years by the Qarhwal passes (in rupees):— 


i 

1 1878*79. 

1879*80. 

1680-81. 

1881*83. 

1883*83. 

Export. 

Export. 

Import. 

. . 
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8 . 
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taw 

In 

8 . 

M 

H ; 

- 

Import. 

Export. 

i 

B 


Rs. 

Bi. 


1 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Mins... 

•so 

1 l,9S8 


19,276 

15,666 

DES 

18,628 

94,430 

I4.S8I 

MIti ». 

SSS 

46,017 


66,491 

1,04,794 

■ 

1 ,01,010 

31,988 

98,996 

Total... 

134,778 

66,993 

—.. -I 

1,15,348 

i 

47,769 

l,S0p930 

60,076 

1,19,636 

56,799 

1/18,867 


The imports by both passes in 1881-82 comprised 3,948 maands 
borax worth Rs. 23,688 : 15,716 maands of salt worth Bs. 62,864, 
and 1,234 maands of wool worth Rs. 26,430. In the following 
year the figures were—borax 2,413 maunds valued at Rs. 19,304 ; 
salt 15,252 maands volaed at Rs. 61,00tJ; and wool 1,001 maands 
valaed at Rs. 19,747. The exports in 1881-82 included cotton- 
goods worth Bs. 4,744 ; 14,983 mauuds of grain valued at 
Rs- 40,961; ghi worth Rs. 1,174 ; sugar valaed at Rs. 1,197; and 
tobacco worth Bs. 1,210. In 1882-83 the fignros were—>cottoii- 
goods Rs. 3,640 ; grain Bs. 38,147 (18,282 maands) ; sugar 
Rs. 3,180 ; ghi Ks. 5,734 ; aud tobacco Rs. 919. The M4na people 
trade with Totling and the Nitiw&ls for wool and blankets with 
D4ba, and for borax and salt at Shibebiluin like the Juht^is. 

Hasasarowar, or Cho (Ts’po) Mapun er Mapham, a lako in tliu 
Kangri sub-division of the Paring district of N4ri-Khorsum in 
Hfindes or Tibet is situate in north latitude 30** 43' and east longi¬ 
tude 81° 30', at an elevation of 15,300 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is an object of pilgrimage to Hiudas, and was visited' in 
1846 by Captain H. Btrachey from whose journal the following 
acoonnt is taken 

The routs followed through rithoragurb, Cbufidlns, BySoi vid Lipo-kc- 
Dhflra aud Bikas Til hus becu dcseribed under those hstds. From the north- 

111. Straelwy, J. A. S., Den XVII (t), tST; the journey to tlw Ufu-feodlhiira Psw It 
p«i-D under then see SdAw rdi ud ri(<ni>r. 
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cwatern poiul of Bokas Tal aftor pasalag the loath aud cast luee of KailM 
(Mi iTar/of), the track led over the Laehd and Barlta atreans which were oroaaed 
bj forda. Then more aontherly over sandy gronndt but remarkably level with 
a straight dykedtke ridge some one hundred fret high, close on the left and 
Bdkaa Til vUible on the right, alxint n mile from the path, dreling off to a head¬ 
land, the north end of the projeellng rocky bank which ocenpies the middle of 
the eastern shore. The ridge of high ground here begins to break into irregoiar 
hillocks, a mile further on a large stream one hundred feet wide and three feet 
deep, running rapidly from east to v<Bt by a well-deSned channel, is crossed : 
this is the outlet of M&nasarowar which emerges from the northern part of its 
western margin and falls after a course of, perhsps, four miles into B&kas Tal, 
at the bight formed by the projecting headland above-menUoned. Five or six 
miles on, the middle of the western shore is reached. The Hfioiya or Tibetan 
name of the lake is Cho M&p&o. It Is thus described by Captsln H. Straebay i— 

*' In general cbaracteriatlca Ibis lake la very like Lsgan, hot so mueb more 
compact in form that the poaiiion In the middle of the weatem abore commands 
a complete view of the entire lake, excepting only the extreme western edge of 
the water which is concealed by the dtclivity of the high bank on which we were 
stat{one«1. The flgure of H&p&n is, as stated by Moorcroft, an oblong, with the 
corners so much rounded olTas to approach an oral, the longer diameter lying east 
and west. Moorcroft's estimate of its size is IS miles In length (B. and W.), by 
olaven In width (N. and S.), thoogh it appeared to ms somewhat larger ; a oir- 
enmfertnes of some 4S miles at the water’s edge, divided by the eye Into futir 
quarters, «soh of them seem a moderate day’s journey of eleven t« twelve miles, 
which agree with the accounts of pilgrims who make the pariirama (or oirenm- 
ambulation) usually in five or six days according to their stay at the several 
fumbas (or monasteries) and other rircumstanoes. H&p&n la bounded tbust 
westward by the billy ground that separates it from Lagan, of no great height 
(averaging S50 feet perhaps), but rather steep towards the Uke, and apparently 
having little level shore on the margin excepting at small bays here and there. 
The northern hank begins in a ridge of high gronod rising precipitously from 
tho wster'e edge, and extending along four or five miles of the west end, the 
'* face of the rock,” noticeil b/ Moorcroft In hie walk round Che north-west 
corner of the lake ** in mauy places near SOO feet perpendicular." Thenoe 
eastward, the shore is a plain three or four miles wide, sloping down from the 
haae of the Gangri miinntnins, which rise behind in a continuous wall. This 
ground appears to be a continiution of the plain on the northern shore of La¬ 
gan under Kailas, passing without interruption, or with • slight rise perhaps 
behind the ridge of hills above-meiuioned. klooreroft eatimatcu the Talley of, 
G&ngri to be twelve miles brnad and twrnty>fcnr long i that length may be right, 
but the brqadth is not clear; if the twelve miles be intended to include the 
whole basin of the two lakes it is considerohly under tbe mark ; and the mere 
plain between the Gangri nurantainssud the northern shore of tho lakes eaanet 
average tnythiiig like that width. 

Moorcroft was then encamped in the viciulty of Barks, and he possibly 
estimated the breadth of iba plain from ita appearonee at that point, where it is 
certainly very much widened by tlic southing of the eastern shore of Rakas TaJ. 
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At the nurth^etn comer oi M&pin the Icrel gronn4 ii widened by the coondlng 
of the lake; It looki greener than the rest as though irrigated by tfreama of 
water, and is aaid to be pastitrage occupied by Dung, &o. This was noticed by 
Moorcroft as * a plain at the foot of elevated land .... to the north-caat.' 
On the east side of the lake rise bills and mountains Blo|>iDg down to the water’s 
edge with more or less margin of level ground at the bottom. The northern 
half of this range is mere hill of no great height, connected at the north end 
with the base of the G&ngri monntains, and on the south Joining a cluster of 
mountains that occupy the southein half of the lake’s eastern shore • tbb latter 
seemed as lofty as the lower parts of the G&ngri range. 

On the south side of the lake in its eastern half rises sloping ground, then 
bills and behind all the Indian snowy mountains, a blank dUmal chaos, in ap« 
pearance rather broad than lofty, the further end receding southward and the 
nearer adrancing towards the lake, till it terminates in MomonangU. Tbit 
great mountain occupies all the western half of the lake’s south bank t its npper 
and greater part a vast towering mas4 of pure snow, the base in earthy mounds, 
almost bare of verdure, sloping right down to the water’s edge. The isthmus 
of low hilly ground that forms the western boundary of tbs lake joins the foot 
of-Uomqnangli. The view of M&nasarowar confirms all aecounts of native 
informants, which all agree in stating that the lake has no other aflSnents than 
a few nnimportiuit streams rising close by in tlie surrounding mountains, and 
but one affluent, that communicating with Kakss T&l. The two lakes are placed 
together in a basin, girt about by an eneiente of hill and mountain from wblch 
the only exit appears to bo at the north-westera extremity ofiening into the 
gien of the Lajaudak stream. The outlet of Map&tf leaves the lake from the 
northern quarter of its west side. 

The permanent affluents of M&p&o are three or four : (I) a stream rising 
in two branches from the G&ngri mountains and falling into the lake at the 
cssteto quarter of its north side; ('•<) the Q&ogri range a few miles 

further east, entering the lake at titc north*cast corner, at the vcrjrsame point 
is the mouth of the third stream, which rises io llartot b ehind the moantain at 
the east end of the lake, and ilotvs round its northern hose. The presence of those 
three streams accouots for the greater verdute in the ground above the north* 
east corner of the lake. S&taling is the name of the pasture-ground on the bank 
of the second river, through whicli the Lh&sa rood passes, and thence along tho 
horth bank of ths third. The fourth afflnent is doubtful; a stream possibly 
onmes from the Nep&l-llim&laya into the Bouth*east comer of the lake. In the 
summer season there are many temporary streams from rain and incited snow, 
and it was probably one of these Moorcroft saw and called the * Krishna rivsr,’ 
on the south-west corner of the lake. 

There are eight Qumba on the banks of M&pia, vk. 

1. Tokar (Thoi), about tho middle of llie south side; this is eometimoe 
celled a village, but it a mere nionnetcry somewhat larger than the -others. 

k* Quaur (Quzul), at the iniilillc Of tlic westirn side. 

8- Ju, at the nurtheru quarter of the west side and the north bauk of 
the outlet. 
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4. Jakyab (Jankbcb), at the western quarter of the north sicte where the 
bi)(h bunk tcrminstes; this probably is the “ liouHe inhabited by llclunis'* 
(Golongs), ‘with terraces of stone with the usual inscriptions;’ near this 
Moircroft encamped in 1812. 

5. Langbuns, i. e. (elephant’s trunk), in the midd'e of the north side. 

6. nuudi, at the north-euat corner, between the first and second affluenUt 

7. t^iirluiig, in the middle of the cast end ; and 

8. Nuiiukhar (Psiikpo), nt the south-east cornet of the lake. 

The water of Mdpdn is quite clear and sweet, and in mass of the same fine 
blue colour ns Lagan. In picturesque beauty the enatcni lake ia hardly equal 
to the other, its uniform outline being comparatirely dull uiid monotonous, the 
surrounding hills blank and dreary, uud the gigantic grandeur of GurU less 
pleasing, perbop*, than the majestic beauty of Kailas. Tiic depth of these lakes 
is possibly an arcrage of 100 feet or so, and doable that in the deepest pisocs. 

Thermometer in shade at S f m., October .Ird, 4C**; water boiled at ISfi”) 
elevation of the lake 15,260 feet, or 600 feet higher than that recorded by Mont¬ 
gomery’s Panditin 1867. There are no boats on the lake, and the only one 
probably ever launched on its waters was an India-rubber one, conveyed there 
by an English traveller in 1855, for permitting which, it is said, the Zungpun 
of Daba was decapitated by the Lhdsan Governor. In an ol<t Cbioesc map, 
Mdnssarowar is represented as a four-headed gargoyle pouring out streams of 
water from the mouth of each animal—a lion, elephant, cow, and horse. Some 
account of tbue and their local names has already been given,* as representing 
the Indus, Satlaj, Karn^li, and Brahmaputra. The common legend concerning 
them is, that the Indus is called the ‘ Liou-rivcr ’ from the bravery of the 
people through whose country it flows; the Sutl.ij is called the ‘bull (not 
* elephant ’) river ’ from the violence of its atreani; the Ksinuli is the ‘ peacock 
river ' from the beauty of the women who live alnng its banks, and the Brah¬ 
maputra is called the * horse river ’ from the cxcolleoce of the horses in the 
country through which it p.'isses.' 

Mandakini, a river of Mali! Ka1ipli4t and parj^anali N4gpar in 
Garhwi'il, rises near the Tihri boundary at the south-eastern htiso 
of the Keddrnath peak, in north latitude 30'’-47' and east longitude 
79®-8'. It holds a course genoruily southwards, and iii latitude 
30®-38' receives on the right hank the Siui river near Sondwnra, 
and in latitude 30®-33', on the loft hank, the Ivdli river below 
Kulimath, and a little lower down, on the same hank, the Madh- 
insihoswar or Dira river near Nal4. Still further south the Agas- 
kamni, Ky^nggar and Sangar join the 5Ianddkini on the left bank,, 
and on the right hank aro the Tahi, Gabini, Dyuu, Rann, Darroa 
and Lasiar torrents: continuing to flow iu a southerly direction 
it falls, into the Alakuunda on the right bank at Uudrprayag 

Ga*. XI 2»2 (Note).* J. A. B, Ben. XIII. 172; Ucc. G. I., Home 

Dept. LXXl. 156. 
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in north latiiade 30°-17'-l(y and cnsi longitnde after a 

coarse of aboat 45 miles. The wait r-pariinj; ridge to the west of 
the Mandtkini forms the boumlary with Tihri as far ns Agastmuoi, 
thence to Budrpaydg, the Munddkini itself, and farther soath 
the Alaknanda. The forests along its banks have afforded largo 
nambers of sleepers to the East Indian Bailway. 

Mft nffft] , a river rising on the southern slopes of tbo ranges 
lying in the eastern parts of Pattis Badulpur Talia and Paindn of 
parganah Talia Sal&n of British GarbwdI, has three main sources. 
The most westerly rising near Maranra in Talia Badalpur takes a 
aouth'south-easterly direction ihongh Psiniin and passing the villages 
of J&mri and Dobriya joins the main stream near Jharot. The 
main branch rises close by in the eastern declivities of the Dhirgaon 
range. The third branch drains the eastern half of Patti Painun 
and flowing nearly due son^h by Badaniyagaon and Kotri joins 
the main stream at Raunderi. The united stream flows nearly 
dne east throngh Pattis Painiin, Bungi and Bijlot with a course 
of about twenty miles until it joins the Bimganga on the western 
bank at the head of the Pdtli Dun above Sarapdhflli in latitude 
29®-34'-40' and longitude 79®-8'-25'^. The Pdori and DLdron 
road passes along the right bank of the Raunderi feeder, and another 
rood runs up the left bank of the Manddl to its source in the 
Dbdrgaon range, and there crosses the watershed into the Haldgadi 
▼alley. In the dry season the ManHdl is a petty stream with a 
breadth of about 24 feet, but its bed is 5U or 60 feet broad, showing 
that it becomes a river in the rains. For the l ist ten miles of its 
course it has a very slight fall Its water is largely used for 
irrigation, there being many fine flats along its banks which are 
highly cultivated. The hills on each side are covered with virgin 
mU forests which form cue of the most valuable reserves of tho 
Forest Department. 

MaDyanjihll, a patti of parganah Bdrabsydn in Oarhwdl, lies 
in the sonth-west corner of that parganah along the right bank of 
tiie Naydr. It is occupied by the valleys of the Tbanitl and Kuii 
atreams and possesses very varied soil and climate. The soil is, as 
a rule, good but stony ; there U( no forest, bnt a good deal of scrub 
jungle. The people wear cotton dollies and their market is Kot- 
dwdra. The roads from there to Srinagar pass through this patti 
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besides several cross-paths. The name is derived from the ManyAr 
caste who colonised the patti. The patwdri usually resides at D4ngi 
within the patti. The land-revenue assessed in 1864 amounted to 
Bs. 2,329, including $addbartf and Rs. G7 for g^nth and resumcKl 
revenue-free lands, on a population of 3,315 souls. 

Mapa, or Mdpdn, a small Bhotiya village in Patti Malld Juhdr 
of parganah Julidr in Kumaon, lies on the right bank of the Gori 
river on the route to the Unta-Dbura pass into Hiindes by Milam 
in latitude 30®-22^’-50'’' and longitude 80°-12'-20^, with an eleva¬ 
tion of 10,880 feet above the level of the sea. It is distant five 
miles from Milam, 14 miles from Bo-udiydr, four miles from Mar- 
toli, and IIG miles from Alinora. The Gori flows below at a depth 
of 250 feet. The country around is above the limit of forest vege¬ 
tation producing only a few creeping junipers, barberry and goose¬ 
berry bushes and other similar alpine shrubs. On the opposite side 
of the Gori river lies tbe route from Milam by Burphu to Ralam 
and Munsydri. Mdpa has an area of about 32 acres of arable land 
and a population of about one hundred. The rocks are clay 
slate and greywacke with a good many masses and fragments of 
quartz. 

Martoli, a considerable village in Patti Malla Jubdr of parga¬ 
nah Juhdr in Kumnon, lies in latitude 30°-21^-15^ and longitude 
80®-13'-40^, on the right bank of the Gori river, at an elevation of 
31,07 0 feet above tbe level of tbe sea. It is passed by tbe route 
through Milam to the Unta-Dhdra pass, from which it is distant 
18 miles sonth : 9 miles from Milam, 10 miles from Bo-udiydr, 
and 112 miles from Almora. The houses are constructed very low 
and in hollows and ravines, with a view to protection against 
avalanches and the furions gales which continually blow from the 
south. With a similar object, the roofs b.ive a low pitch and are firmly 
overlaid with a coat of compact clay. Tbe Bhotiyas are obliged in 
abandon their homes here in the early part of October for the 
milder climate of Tallddes. The route from Milam to Martoli is 
somewhat difficult. Close to tbe village, on the north, the Lwdl- 
gadh comes down from considerable glaciers on the western slopes 
of a range having peaks over 20,000 feet high. 

Misi, a travellers' rest-house and village in Patti Talld Giwdr 
and parganah PftU of KnmaOb, is situate on the left bank of the 
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Rdmg&ngB river in latitude 29^>4'«30*' and longitude 79°-14'*42*, 
dutaot 12 miles 1 furlong 22 poles from Agaspur on the lower 
road to F&ori: 16^ miles from Dw&rah4t, miles from Degh^t, 
9 miles from Gan&i, and 11 miles from Bikiya*ke-sain. From 
Agaspur to Masi the road descends by Basai to Db&r and tbeooe 
to the Banau river, 3 miles 5 furlongs 18 poles. From hence the 
road passes Nangaon and ascends to Chaukotiyadhdr, 3 miles 
6 furlongs 7 poles ; to Kulchhipa level and Kulchhipadhar, an 
ascent whence a descent leads to a bridge across the Rkoiganga, a 
little below the travellers* bungalow, 5 miles and 8 poles from 
Chaukotiyadh4r. 

Hanndarsyiln* & patti of pargana Channdkot of British Garh- 
w4l, is bounded on the west by the western Nyar river, which 
separates it from pargana Bdrahsyun ; on the south by the eastern 
]Sfy4r, which separates it from pargana Taila Sal&n, and on the 
north and east by paitis of Chaundkot. The Puori and Kotdwdra 
road runs along the left bank of the Ky4r to the south of the patti. 
A cross-path from Ukhlet near the confluence of the two Nynrs 
runs northwards along the ridge forming the eastern boundary of 
the patti, and another along the left bank of the western Nydr form¬ 
ing its western boundary. In 1864 twelve villages were received 
from Patti Badalpur. The patwari resides at BacliLeli in the 
patti, the revenue of which in 1864, including saJdbart^ amounted 
to Rs. 2,400 plus 22 for revenue-free and resumed gdnth lands. 
The population in the same year numbered 4,463 souls. 

Mawalsyuo, a patti of parganah Channdkot of British Qnrbwal, 
is bounded on the west by parganah B4rahsyun ; on the south by 
Bingw4rsy0n ; on the east by Kimgadigdr, and on the north by 
Khdtsyun and Ghurdarsyun. The patti ia«drained by a small tri¬ 
butary of the Ny4r which also forms its southern boundary. The 
name Maw&l is tiiai of a caste (hat colonised the patti. The pat- 
w&ri of Ringwdrsyun, residing in Gajera, has also charge of Maw4I- 
sydu and Jaintolsyun, with an aggregate land-revenue of Rs. 2,392 
and ma4fi and gtintA of Rs. 71, total Rs. 2,463. The Nydr is crossed 
by a bridge at Jw&lpa near Buret in this patti on tbo road to 
Poori. 

Meldh^i a patti in parganah 51allaSa]4n of British Garliw^l, 
is bounded on the north by Dhaundy^isyun and Lohha ; on thi 
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west and aonth by the former pattia, and on the east by Ohaothin* 
The patwiri of Chantb&n, residing in Thdn,ooUect8 the land-revenne 
of this paid alao. Pattis Meldhir and Dhanndyilaydn form tho 
Talley of the Pasol-g&dh with a portion of the eastern Ny&r above 
the junction of the two. The majority of the villages are of a 
■nperior class; there are extensive oak and pine forests ; the rocks 
are slates. Markets are found at B&mnagar and Pfitiya, and the 
clothing of the people is hempen, woollen or cotton. 

Hfilam, a village in parganah Jnh&r of the Knmaon district, is 
sitnate near the confluence of tiie Qori and the Gnnka. rivers, 170 
miles north of Almora and 13 miles south of the Unta-Dhflra pass. 
The houses are strongly built of large stones laid without cement, 
and covered with heavy slates overlaid with a compact coat of olay. 
On the side of the mountain, close to the north-east of the town, is 
a temple, mi a cliff overhanging the river.^ Aronnd.are a few acres 
of cultivation, producing scanty crops during the interval between 
June and October, for which period only the place is inhabited, the 
population for the rest of the year residing in the lower and more 
southern part of Knmaon, to avoid the deep snows which every* 
where overlie the country, and the enurmons avalanches which 
incessantly roll down from one or other of the stupendous monntaina 
in the vicinity. They revisit their mountain abodes in the succeed¬ 
ing summer, less with a view to any advantages derivable from the 
scanty cultivation and pasturage than to ply their lucrative traffilo 
with Tibet. The Jnh&ri Bhotiyas have the privilege of trading 
with all marts in Tibet and are the most influential and numerous 
of all the Bhotiyas. Taking the Eumaon passes alone, the value 
of export and import for five years are as follows (in mpees):— 
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Tho story of the colonisation of Juhfir has been given* elsewhere, 
and hero it is only necessary to state that the inhabitants are called 
Bfiwats by themselves and Sokpas by their neighbours, the latter 
term betraying their Tibetan origin. At the settlement of the land- 
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rcTentie the populalion numbered 1,494 souls, of whom 692 wore 
females. In 1822, during the absence of the Bhotiyas in the plains, 
their houses were plundered by a party of Kbampas from Tibet, who 
were, however, obliged by the Tibetan authorities to restore their 
spoils. The elevation above the sea of the temple is 11,706 feet, of 
the town is 11,430 feet, and of the bridge across the Gori is 11,368 
feet (As. Res. XYII. 4). The Sumchi Kiind, a small pool up tho 
bed of the Gori near the village, is an object of pilgrimage. Tho 
seasons of spring, summer and autumn are comprised within hvo 
months from May until September inclusive, but intervals of four 
months without snow aro rare. Daring these seasons the thermo¬ 
meter at sunrise ranges from 40° to 55° and at mid-day from 65*^ 
to 75° in the shade and from 90° to 110° in tho sun. On Sep¬ 
tember 24, at 8 A.M., the thermometer registered 27° and wet bulb 
31°. At 12-20 P. M., barometer 19°9, thermometer, 69° ; air, 
66°‘5 ; wet bulb, 42°, and covered with black wool and laid on 

the ground, 102°. 

> 

Tho following account of the route from Milam to Alinora is 
taken mainly from Manson’s journal:— 

The road proceeds by P&nchhn and Martoli to Laspa along the right bank 
of the Gori river. The road very fair cxrcpt iinmcdialcly beyond Paiicbhu, 
where after crossing the atream there Is a very dilRcult steep suceot for some 
hundred feet nrsr earth and stones. Formation clay slate as you approach 
I^pa, near which the river widens constd«‘mbly and the track passes under 
some lofty and precipitous rocks, a perfect wall for some distance, where a 
landslip occurred in 1838. A little Ix-yond tiii!t is a fine open space np which 
at about half a mile is the village of Laspi on a rising piece of ground. The 
vegetation increaves rapidly from Kilkot and the who'*! lacs of Che country 
loses the barren and naked apperance of the upper part of the valley. NothiiiK 
can be more striking than the passage from the extreme barrenness of the 
upper passes to the gorgeons vegetation of the lower where first the birch nod 
dwarf rhododendron with firs, yews, cypresses, niaples, sycamores, chestnuts, 
oaks, alders, and box, Intermixed witli rich underwood and flowering plants, 
delight the eye. 

Thence to Bo>udlyar, the Bo-cave, the Baogdiar of the maps, aod the 
Boodar and Bagdwar of Craveilers (8,530 feet), ten miles from Ltspa and 6vc 
from Birgiri. The road very bad. Croased Che river twice, once over a spur- 
bridge, and reerossed over four smaller ones more like ladders thrown iroui 
rock to rock where the river has a groat fall below a lofty precipice, and wlieru 
the whole mountain forms a complete wall from the sammit to the hare which 
te washed by the stream. Beside the loddcr across tho stream there are several 
othen along the road which would be impassable without them. From Lespa 
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pMMd BirgM or lUm i the ?ilbg« Uct oboot half aa hoar’a aiaaot ap the 
nioaotaio. The eneamping-groand ta oa the right baok o(a tonraBt>f 6 adar oC 
the Oori (6,910 feet), along which arc some grand waterfalla. From Bin a peaa 
U crossed to Lilam ; aseeat toleraUj easj bat alippcrj ia many places with a 
descent long and lediooa to the Janctioo of the 8 Ai or Jalmlja with the Oorl, the 
fVrst part of which is eery steep down oumeroos flights of etepa t thd way lying 
in many plae» just around the brow of the mountain oeerhaaging the streaaa 
below. The whole road lies over a gndss formation, little or no granite being 
observed. The ascent hence to Jalath in Munsylri is very steep and rocky and 
hardly passable for ponies. About two and a halt hoars’ match from Jalath the 
Kalaroundl range is passed. On approaching the paaa, the rock passes from 
gneiss to mica slate, which continues some way down nnd then passes into gneiss, 
again with beds of white tslcose slate. A little gnei» ia met as the path 
descends to Girgaon, andt hence the roadia fair to the Jlkala Uadi, a tribatary of 
the hlmgaua along which it proceeds to Kniti, and the confluence at Tejam. 
The rock near Girgaon consists of gneiss and a little below of tslcose limestone 
with veins of gneiss. From Tejam the road toroa westward and for a short dia* 
tance up the Klmganga crossed by a Manga near Klmlri, the ascent to which ia 
very steep. A further ascent brings the traveller to the pass over the range sepa¬ 
rating the Sarju from the Uamgnnga and on to Sima. Bock of a talcose forma¬ 
tion, northern aspect uf the rise to the pass well wooded, southern bare of trees. 
B4ma is a very pretty village, the scattered houses embowered amid some fine 
horse*chcsnut trees; hence an hnur’a walk to Nakfiri and to Baret in two. At 
Nskdri a second stream joins tbs one from 8 &ma. Hock is generally a species of 
limestone with conglomerate and very fraugtblo ; a second rock is nearly black 
and breaks into numerous small angular fiagiucpts. Passing by Kbarbugr, the 
next stage is Kapkot in the Sarju valley on the line to Kbuti-Pioduri ( 7 , v.) 

Mohand, commonly called Mohan, the name of the principal 
pass between the plains and the Dun, also called the Kheri pass, 
from a once flourishing towu of that name in the Sah&ranpur dis¬ 
trict, and better known to the people a.s Ldl Darw&za. It is pierced 
by an excellent carriage road seven miles long, which, however, 
often gets broken up in the rains by the constant heavy traffic to 
and from Massooree. 


The following table shows the principal heights along this road, 
as ascertained by the Great Trigonometrical Survey 




Stone bench-merk embedded about six yards 
east of the new road. 

On the highest part of the pass near Shore's 
Chankl. 

Top of pillar from Dehra. 

Stone bench-mark on west side of the road. 
East end of baaa Una markad by a tower. 
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Mmishjiri, the ntme given to the collection of vilUges on the 
right beak of the Gori river in Patti Gh>riph&t of parganah Jnh&r 
in Knmaon, oecopied by tbe Bhotiyas as their winter retreat and 
depdt for the trade with the lower anb-divisiona of Knmaon, ia 
distant twelve miles from Qirgaon^ eighty-one miles from Almora, 
and eight miles from Lilam. Supplies are obtainable here. From 
Lilam to Jalath there is a fair road crossing the S&i or Jaimiya 
stream and again the Surhing stream. Tbe ascent therice to Jalatb 
is veiy steep and rocky, and not rideable for more than a few hun¬ 
dred yards. Mnnshyiii comprises some twenty or thirty villages 
inhabited almost exclnsively by Bhotiyas. The villages of Jalatb, 
Gorbp&ta, Botiii, Darhnti, Siirhing, Ac., contain not only the best 
honses in Jnh&r, bnt they excel in size and appearance those of the 
Almora baz&r, and, indeed, of any place between the Satlaj and the 
K41i. The woodwork and the masonry employed are both richly 
and tastefnlly carved in the principal honses 

Mosiooree (Mansdri) in the Debra Ddn district is sitnate* in 
north latitude 30**-27' and east longitude 78^-6', seven miles from 
Bijpur and fourteen miles from Debra, at an elevation varying 
from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and having an 
area of 14,314 acres or 22*20 square miles. The following heights 
have been fixed trigonometrically:—Above the Botanical Gardens, 
7,187 feet; top of Camel’s Back, 7,029 feet; station of Groat Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey on Vincent’s Hill, 7,006 feet; Convent, 6,985 
feet; Great Trigonometrical Survey Observatory, 6,923 feet; Li¬ 
brary, 6,590 feet ; and Jhari(»4ai Baz&r, 5,180 feet.* The popula¬ 
tion varies with the season. On the 17th Fobruary, 1881, there 
were 8,106 souls (692 females), of whom 2,022 (407 females) were 
Hindds: 644 (134 females) were Musalmans, and 440 (151 females) 
wme Christians. On the 15lh September, 1380, the population 
numbered 7,652 soula (1,961 femalea), of whom 4,162 (776 females) 
were Hindds; 1,625 (887 females) were Mnsslmdni, aod 1,857 
(897 females) were Christians. Tbe population is entirely non-agri- 

* Ths tdloviof notles b based oe sa srtida by Mr. P. Vlshar, B.C.S., who 
JfSS******** ***• from Dr. Mi^nagbey i Mr. J. B. M. Ibuneimr, 

r Bar.A. SSoIms ; Mr. F. Dotbisrand Mr. G. B. 
WIUbM llaiMlr. * (Khar baightii ia the nMabboarhood are liUlba, 

7«4M mat I a peak to the nwih-wast of Lfltlba, the siora of which arc oeeoplad 
by tte iMdaor canumaMBi. VS4 bat. To th« north art two low poalu, S.S7S 
^ faapaetlvcly. Th the wait art B&thipaoa, 7,0Sa feat) Banug, 7,4aa 

2Ml>aadJBhadtej7i*iefMi. 
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ooliaral, chieflj vUitorSi lemiiU, shop-keepera, and carriera. The 
nnmber of inhabited honaea, which in 1840 waa not more than 
100 and in 1862 about 141, had riaen in 1881 to 354. 

Muaaooree ia aitnate on the firat range of hilia running 
from eaat to weat parallel to the Ddn and Sfw&lika, and on the 
lateral apnra therefrom having a direction north to aonth. It ia 
approached from 6ah4ranpar, at preaent the neareat railwaj-eta- 
tion, bj a wide and metalled carriage road aa far aa B4jpar, which 
ia continued in a narrower and ateeper one to a point about a 
mile out of R4jpnr, when the traveller haa liia choice of two roada: 
one a ateep bridle*path leading directly to theatation, and the other 
a road oonatructed with a gradient ao moderate aa to allow of 
trncka laden with beer-barrela travelling np and down. Thia laat 
waa coiiatruoied on a aurvey made by Mr. Mackinnon and at hia 
expenae for the uae of hia brewery. Thia road ia atill kept in 
repair and used by the two breweriea, bat the pnblto nae the ahoiier 
and more ateep aaeent for riding, cooliea and padc-animala, the 
diatanoe by it being only aeven miles, just one-half the diatanoe by 
Maokinnon^a road. At the point where the roads separate there 
ia a toll-bar, which waa leased by the mnnicipality in 188(V^1 for 
Bs. 8,000. The bridle-path, as far as Jhariphni, ia ateep and 
mgged, and thence to the Mall fairly level. A good pony ahonld 
aaooad in an honr and-a-half to two honra and descend in one 
hoar. 

The appearance of the station from the approach above Jhari- 
p4ni ia that of a series of nndolating hills extending from the 
range on the left bank of the Jnmna to the weat to the heists on 
which Uie cantonment of Landanr ia aitnate on the eaat The 
middle apace between Vinoeot’s Hill and Landanr containa the 
greeter number of the houses of Hntaooreo itself.* ^Hieae honsea 
are bniii at a eonaiderable diatanoe from each (^er, except in the 
neighbourhood of the Club, where, perhaps, they are tooorowded for 
proper aauitatiou. There ia no naturally level area of any extant 
along the por|ion fadng the Dun, and the sites of the honaee have 
in nearly all casea boen made by excavation or filling ap on the 
ridges and slopes. Husaooree poasessei one wide nmd, known aa 

■frawtlM tnl boaM 00 tea Bfjpar nad to Cha laat oaa totes vaalia a 
d irtaao a of alMwilaa. 
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the Mall, which leads from the library to tho Landanr Post-office. 
Oo the west it divides into two bridle-paths, one leading to Vin¬ 
cents Hill and the oilier to the Happy Valley. From the eastern 
end the road continues from the Post-office through the baziir to 
the oantonment; a branch road striking off at the foot of the 
Landaur Hill to Tihri. Immediately to tho east of the library is 
the hill called the Gamers Back, studded with huge bouldors 
which oocasionlly roll down after the winter snows and frost have 
loosened them from their positions. Tlio part immediately below 
this hill is tho only portion of the station which stands in any 
apparent danger from falling boulders. The southern slope of 
Vincent’s Hill and the hill on which the Club is built, have, however, 
the reputation of being liable to land slips, and the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the latter hill are continually giving way after 
heavy rain. 

All along the approach will be noticed the numerous drainage 
channels which conduce so largely to the healthiness of the station 
by carrying far down into the volleys the impurities that may 
reach them. These streams feed the Rispana oo the east and the 
Kiy&rkuli stream on the west, which in turn, after some distance, 
over a sandy bed form tho head-waters of the Ddn canals. They 
are, with few exceptions, not used for drinkiug purposes, the water- 
supply being drawn in pipes from good springs elsewhere. The 
slopes immediately below Mussooree are terraced and cultivated and 
possess facilities for irrigation by simply damming up the drain¬ 
age channels already noticed. The villages of Bhatta and Hiyir- 
kali are particularly well situate in this respect. The Crown 
Brewery above the Bhatta village receives its water in pipes from 
a spring of pure water at some distance. To the right of Bhatta 
are the schools known as St. Fidelis’ Orph’anage and St. George’s 
College. Above these Barlowganj is reached, where the road 
divides, one leading direct to Landaur and the other to the library. 
Christ’s Church stands to tho right of the library above the Mali. 
The walk round the Camel’s Back and Mall is two miles six furlongs 
118 yards: that round Waverley by Tullamore and Clairville, two 
miles two furlongs 114 yards, and the Castle Hill and Landaur 
circuit, six furlongs 122 yards. 
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Tlio following short sketch of the geology is taken iroin a notice 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society :— 

** The formation hero con«i«ta of beds of compact limestono altemaUng 

with others of a soft slate with an earthy fractore. 
Geology. exhibits certain characteristics, both in its min> 

cral .structure and in its general outlines, analogous to the transition limestone of 
the norih of Enrope, and the mountain limestone of England. Its most general 
colour U btuiih block, and from this it passes through grey to greyiah white, 
nod again, on the other aide, to perfect black, not differing there from the In* 
cullitc, or compact black m-arblo (as it is called). It is carboniferous and 
highly cavernous. Many varieties emit a foetid smell, probably of snlphuretted 
and ctrburetted hydrogen. Indeed, where the rock Is quarried, the smell is 
similar to that at the mouth of a coal-pit. These carboniferoua or coaly varie* 
tics have, however, one peculiarity ; they are in some places highly vesicular, 
so much HO as to resemble a grey lava, and in this state appear to have partially 
suffered fiom the action of Iicnt. 

The slate that alternates with the limestone is of various colours, bluish 
bliicic, grey, greenish grey, brownish red, purplish and yellow. It is generally 
Foft, and crumbling, and will not split into largo plates ; but about two miles 
west of tho station, below the peak called ll&thipoon, and nearly half way down 
the hill, a bluistb black variety is found, hnrd runngh to be used as a roofing- 
slate. Somewhat to tho west of this, on the Diidhili hill, a trap rock makes its 
appearance. It is to be met with at tho bottom of a small water-course, and 
may be traced for about lialf a mile in a direction nearly parallel to the range of 
the mountains. 

It Is compoaed in some parts principally of compact white felspar and green 
diallsgc, in others principally of hornblende. It is not possible to trace the 
luanncT of its connection with tho adjacent strata, which are cvidontly much 
disturbed, though they have not suffered any change in niiocial character 
by eoniact with it Probably it has eut through them as a dyke, and the con- 
timiation of it may again be met with about a mile to the eastward, where a 
black heavy trap is to be seen, containing crystals of bronzite imbedded. The 
general range of tbeso alternating beds of slate anil limestone appears to bo 
nearly parallel to that of the direction of the mountains, but not exactly so, as it 
approaches somewhat more to a north and south line, the dip being a little to 
the northward of the east, and the angle of it from so** to 30**. The slopes arc 
very steep, nsaally covered with a lusuriant vegetation, and remind ns of those 
in Comberland and Derbyshire, thongb, of eonrse, on a much larger scale. In tho 
Iluaeooree rook, however, there ia a great deficiency of mineral veins. To the 
east, at a short distance beyond the Landaor hospital, nquartsy sandatono comes 
to the sarfaoe of a white and greyiah colour lying upon a soft earthy alate.** 
Dr. Fishef,* in 1831} notes the position and structnre of Land- 
anr. He writes :— 

** Viewing this mountain from the Dhn, Its general aspect determines Its 
composition; the gentle acclivity, round-packed summit, and plentiful vegeta- 

* J. A. S., Boo. 1.} 1»S. 
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itoii indicates day slate .... i Aaccndliix from Ilijpar the roa«l is cnt thrmiith 
a bed of bituminoat slate, passing through alum slste of a bluish green cohmr, 
both of which are much decayed, and then traTerses olsy slnte of t>. faded red 
coloar; black limestone nest appears, frequently intersected hy hiiily slate 
and Lydian stone t about a quarter of a mile below Jhsrip&ni largo beds of prU 
mitire gypsum with earthy sulphate of lime occur, and this m.’iy be considered 
the ciimmencpment of the Mnssoorcc limestone formation. The rosd oonUiiiies 
with slight rariations in a westerly direction, and displays huge beds of grey 
limestone with one remarkable tract of calcareous tufa,- after winch clay 
alate re appears, generally much indurated, iron-shot, and containing beda of 
flinty slate, with irregular nodules and schistose veins of brown clay Iron ore. 
The coloar of the clay slate now passes into fsded red, and running in a 
northerly direction the road leads to Landanr. The whole of the Mussooreo 
rangie consists of large raarses of stratifled limestone inclining at a gentio 
angle to the east; in colour ita bluish-gray passing into black and white highly 
crystsllised." 

The comparntive bareness of the hills aborc Jharipdni is due 

to the wholesale cutting down of the forests 
for building and firewood since the station 
was founded, and the demand is so constant and prossiog, that in a 
few years there will hardly bo a good tree standing within somo 
miles of the station. So valuable have the few patches of forest 
become that recently Snowdon and the Park were sold for a con¬ 
siderable sum. chiefly for the timber on them. The list of the 
plants of Dehra Diin, OarhwAl, and Jaunstlr-Biwar, prepared by 
Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta already given,^ 
is fairly complete, and should aid the student in naming any local 
collection. The mildness of the temperature induced Dr. Royle, 
of the Sahirknpnr gardens, to cstnbli.sh a branch garden here in 
1826, and subseqnently a second one was formed as a nursery for 
fruit-trees at Chhajauri, about four miles oflP. A proposal is now 
before Government to remove the garden.s to a site near Jharfpfmi. 
In 1880>81 the gardens cost Rs. 8,082 and bronght in Rs. 917 
from the sale of seeds, plants, ond fruits. The upper garden pos¬ 
sesses some well-grown specimens of Himulnyan conifers, deodars, 
sprnoe, cypress, pine, fir, yew, and juniper, besides horse-chesitiiit, 
poplar, oaks, box, birch, and maple. There are European fruit- 
trees, apples, pears, plums, peaches, quinces, and cdiblo chestnuts; 
tbongh the aspect of the upper garden i.s not favourablo for ripen¬ 
ing the better sorts for which the Chhajanri garden appears to 
be well fitted. 

*OaxeUerr SOSL 
76 
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Thr climate and health aspects of Mu9>onree are, as a wliol©, 

very favourable. Tlie average rainfall, 
^**'*'***’ based on the records from 1844 to 1855, 

and from 1860 to 1877, or a period of 29 years, give an annual 
averago of 92*08 inches. Distributed mouth by month the results 
are a.s follow : — 
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“ The rains,” writes Dr. McCouaghoy, "begin aImo.it invariably 
about the middle of Juno, preceded by a few showers called the 
chhotu-harnaty and continue until near the end of September. Thi.s 
is the nu)st unpleasant and least invigorating perh>d of the year. 
From the end of March until the bogioning of the rains, the climate 
is delightful, though the sun’s rays are oppressive for a few hours 
of the middle of tho day, the mornings and evenings are always 
cool. Tho period of the year from which the greatest benefit to 
health is derived is uncpiestionably from the cossatiou of the rains 
until tho end of December, and this is especially seen in the case 
of delicate children.” 

The temperature varies considerably with elevation and aspect, 
hut in good houses the thermometer seldom records above 70% 
whilst ns low as lO'* is occasioully registered during the winter. 
During 1879 tho maximum and minimum temperature in the 
shade for some months was as follows :— 
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Tlio ordinary water-supply from natural sources is good in 
quality and quantity, and the recently executed works far a supply 
of drinking, water by pipes from near the Kulri Hill leaves little 
to be desired in this respect. In 1881, four samples of water from 
difiercot sources were examined, with the result that they were 
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found exccpliotially free from organic impurities with an oxcess of 
mineral mUs. TIiomo salts uere, however, contrary to the usual 
urcepted idea, chiefly magnesian, not lime, and did not exist in 
sufHcient quantity to render the water deleterious. They almost 
entirely disappeared on boiling the water—a precaution that should 
invariably be adopted in the hills. 

'*Tb« bo-callcd malarione fever/* writes Dr. McCoiiAghcy, ‘'nnil Ihclr 
betjut-l*, from whnlever cniue they may be said to ariac, arc most faromably la* 
Qucnced by the climate of Musaoorce. A season’s residence almost liitariably 
causes an entire ciiniiiiatiMii of the unknown poison, lutcrniiticut fevers ac* 
quiied in the plains will often recur for some months after sriival in the bills, 
but each sueeesaive attack becomes milder, snd they ^>n stop altogether, lie* 
luitUnt fever, as a rule, observes a mild courie. i^ilargcmcnts of the lircr 
and spleen, the result of malarious fever, arc much benefited by a rcridi-uco 
In the bills, sud these orgaun order favourable circumatancea auon resume 
Ibeir normal sUc auJ function'-.. Mussoorcc ia singularly free from fevers 
ot the infecilouB and contagious class. Their spontaneous generation is 
exceedingly rare, but they arc nometimes imported and afterwards spread. 
Liver affections are, perbaps, the most common ot the diseases from which 
Europesns suffer, end are doubtlcse due, in many casca, to nut adopting proper 
clothing irnmodiately on arrival. The reduced temparature, about Su°, interferes 
with the action of the skin, and congestion of some of the internal oigans is often 
the result. The moat common of tltcsc arc congestion and inflammation, more 
rarely absoeui and cirrhosis. Liver complaints, unless due to malaria, arc not 
readily amenable to treatment in the hills. Rcrpiratoiy affections are naturally 
prevalent, more especially among ibe very young sud very old, and in pev-sona 
debilitated and unable to stand the changes of climate. The most common arc 
btonchilia, croup, pneUraonin, and cmimon colda Laryngiul catarrh is often 
met with assuming the cippcarancc of croup, and like it very liable to recur, 
bnt the membrane peculiar to croup is not .Ic'doped » the air paasages. 
l*htbUls is oecssioually seen, but palicuts suffering from tiiis disease do not 
appear, In my experience, to derive much benefit from a residence in the hills. 
Heart diseases, on the whole, seem to be unfavourably iullucnced, Dowel coni- 
plaiutt are common, especially dUrrheco, which, however, gcumlly arises from 
a deranged state of the liver. Broochocele, though rarely met with amongst 
Kuropesns, is very common among the Datives The quantity of magnesian ealts 
present in the drinking water would appear to account for this. It is readily 
cored If seen early and subjected to proper treatment. BheamatUoi is not 
common among the Europeano, but oativea sailer very moeh from it. Cholen 
has never occurred endcmicaily, but several times it has bccD ioiported and 
spread. In the death*ratc was S6 per tbonsand, a very high rate when 
compared with the average of all tbe Manic!pallties in the oorth'Weatem Pro* 
▼inoee, 37*97, but it muat be remembered that Mnesooree is the retort of the 
sick and infirm. In I88>, the deBib<nitc was only S8*f per thousand with a birtn- 
rste of 30-38, calculated uu a population of 3I0C, tbe provincial death rate m 
uiODieipaUties bdug 37-7$. 
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Mussourue ftttiucts a iur^e number of visitors from the plains, 

lur wjiosu wauts tbero are soveral hotels, 

Public iosUtuliuiid. 

banks, aud schooU The principal hotels 
arc the Himalaya, close to the banks and bazars ; the Charlevillei 
ill the Happy Vulloy; the Wvodvillo close to the Club, and the 
Caledon ill n at the foot of the Landuur hill. There are also a few 


Luarding establishiucnts. The banks are the Mussooree, Uimidaya, 
and Delhi and Loudon. The Club, known as the Himalaya Club, 
comprises a handsomo library and hall-room, dining, billiard, and 
writing-rooms, besides a double-storied range of buildings coutaia- 
ing e.xuellent accommodation for twenty-Hve resident members. 
The Municifinl Hall, reconstrncted in 1680, gives a fine large room 
for ball, theatrical, and other entertainments, with supper and dress¬ 
ing-rooms adjoining. The library is managed by a committee of 
subscribers and is a favourite iiistitutiou and well-supported. A 
paper, called the IJimdLaya Chronicle^ is published during the 
season. The illiissouree School was established by the Hev. B. N. 
Maddock in 181U, and was purchased by the Dioeeean Board of 
iSducatiou in 1867 : it gives tuition to some 96 boarders and 1-1 day 
pupils. It is aililintu'l to the Calcutta University and educates up 
to the B. A. standard. The Roman Catholic Scliool, St. Gcorgo's 
College (Manor House), vfds founded by Bishop Carli iu 1858, and 
has 81 buys on its rolls. The Rev. II. Sells conducts a preparatory 
school for young boys, as also the Rev. J. Pursoiia and Mr. II. 
Wood. Caineville House School is the Dioces.iii School for girls, 
and was established iu 1865. The average number of boarders is 
sixty. The Woodstock School is a preparatory school for girls. 
In addition there is Mr. Birch's School and the Convent School 


(ttt Waverlej) established in 1845. Amongst the public institu¬ 
tions mention may be made of the carrying ageucies who have 
zepreeentatives at Sahiranpnr and Bijpur, wbo take charge of the 
travellers and their baggage and provide for their trausit. The 
pmjectod railway by fiardwar will improve the oommuuicatioti 
and perbaps*render the Dehra railway unnecessary. Tho head¬ 
quarters of the Ceneral Cominandiug the Meerut Division, of tho 
Cummisaioner of the Meerut Division, of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, of the Superintendent of Debra Dun, and of the Small 
Cause Court Judge of Dehra are all at Mussourco from tho middle of 
April to tho middle of October. Tho ofik’os of the Soiierintcudent 
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(Magistrate) aiul his Assistatii and of the Small Cause Court Judge 
and tho Pulicu SiiporiiiteuJent aro in one building on tho Hall, 

There is a post-office, money-«-’rclcr and telegraph offices (Lan- 
flaur) and a volunteer corps. There aro throo buildings dedicated 
to the service of tho Church of Kiiglami: Christ’s Church, built in 
1836, near tho Library; AM Saints’ Church, on the hill oppoaite 
the Canjel’s Rack; an<l a chapel of ease near tho Library, chiefly 
intended for the Mu-ssooue School. The Union Church, at which 
the minister is appointed hy tho congr< gation, hohmga to trustees. 
There also a fiojjrishiug Masonic Lf»(l^c. Tho Englisli shops 
are numerous and tho ha/.ais, too, are filhd nil’n native shops, .it 
which everytliing alnui'-t c.mi bo pnreha^.d. 

Beer lV)r the use of tho troops is the only industry in Miis.soorcc : 
Mttckinnoii’s or the old Brewery lies to tho west of the station 
beyond the Library, and tho Crown Brewery is silunto on tlic road 
to Rajpnr, above the village of Bhattu. There is a considerable 
import* of neccs«aries for the uso of visitors and a small export 
trade to the Tihri villages. Tho Dun gives Mn.ssooree a very small 
part of its supplies. Animals for slaughter aro brought from the 
Sabarunpur and other districts beyond the Siwdliks, sheep from 
Tihri, and poultry from tho Panjdb. Miis-sooree, like 19aiui T4I, 
is a dreary place in Uio winter. The few whom duty or neco8.sity 
oblige to remain must feel relieved wlicii summer comes again and 
brings the visitors without whom it has hardly existence. 


The Municipality derives its income from a honse-tax, site- 


llanicipality. 


tax, tolls, and miscellaneoat. receipts. In 
1882-83 the total revenue from all sources 


was Rs. 34,003. The house-tax was assessed on 380 out of a total 
of 470 bouses, and yielded as follows in previous years 


ie?e-7s. ie7f-so sse-si. lesi-t*!. issa-is. 

Boues sase«ed •«t I sat I S4S I sss I ate sso 

Its. fits Rt. -](||. .Hi. 

Ameuot __ ... 14,477 y.m i4.ess m.»is 

The farm of tolls at Rujpur at the ffK>t of the hill yiehioil 
Rs. 8 , 53 d in 1882-83, and Rs. 8.850 in 1883-84, oue-tcntli of 

■The promoters of tho Oehra Dan.Bailwaj autc that in IS77-fS tlSpSSS 
maaodt of goods ported ihrongh tho Mohond Poto, ond H*0,09ii uiottiidt thrt«|th 
o4h«r rcaitirDtiM iKwta brofctcs ortielro enirrrd by miiio. The priocipol itioM 
•-or piece-goods, grain, oil, salt, sugar, tobseco, lesiber ood brer (Its. t t4d>t4 
ia valav). fiuttst, onts, furcst prodace, tea (about S,0SS oMuiidr), timber, Sfu* 
wood, liaic, aud charcoal. 
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tvhicb is handed over to the Landaar Cantonment Committee as 
their share of the proceeds. The fifanicipal Hall, originally pur¬ 
chased for as. 33,000, has had Rs. 15,000 expended on its im¬ 
provement, and to this most bo added over Rs. 20,000 for interest 
on the unpaid principal, makiug a total of Rs. 68,000, whilst the 
receipts have been for some years as follows:—1876-77, Rs. 1,254; 
1877-78, Rs. 1,263 ; 1878-70, Ra. 1,579 ; 1879-80, Rs. 1,294 } 
1880-81, Rs. 1,082; 1881-82, Rs. 2,131; and 1882-83, Rs. 2,508. 
The increase in tho incoino is clearly due to the improvements in 
the arrangements. The site-tax brought in a revenue of Rs. 2,645, 
and the reuiainder of the income fulls under lines, pounds, refunds, 
and miscellaneous. 

The expenditure during the year 1882-83 amounted to 
Rs. 34,396, the princip.*il item was Public Works, of which original 
Vvorks, ine.luding the Khattapiini wator-work.s, tho Municipal Hall 
improvements, and new roads absorbed Rs. 6,391 : repairs took 
Hs. 8,570, and establishment Rs. 2,579. Conservancy cost 
Bs. 6,709, and debt to the amount of Rs. 4,600 was paid off and 
miscellaneous charges including ground-rent due to the Tibri Raja 
and other landholders (Rs« 1,120) amounted to Rs. 1,695. Tho 
Municipality is constituted under Act XV. of 1873, and is managed 
by a committee of ten membors, of whom seven are elected. The 
population within municipal limits in 1882-83 numbered 7,602 souls. 
The general result shows a careful supervision of tho resources 
placed at the disposal of tho committee, and a progressive improve¬ 
ment which few others can boast of. At the same time it must 
be said that too little is expended on sanitation aud the removal 
of refuse, very much less proportionately than in Haini Tal. The 
net annnal income for a decade has been os follows : — 
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Mr. Williams in his memoir describes the scenery of Mussooree 

as “ lacking in alpine boldness, though it is 
difficult to imagine a more loyely panorama 
than that presented by the Dun valley when viewed from the 
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fieights above on a clear day or inimediately after a storni,’* An¬ 
other writes :—The views are very beautiful, comprising on tho 
north the BimAlaya clad in perennial snow ; on*the south the rich 
and varied expanse of tho Dun bounded by the Siw&liks ; beyond 
which the prospect extends over the plains without any other limit 
than that of the power of vision, or that caused by the imperfect 
transparency of the atmosphere.” The Snowy Range is seldom 
visible during the rainy season, when the view on all sides is 
usually obscured to within a few hundred yards by the vast clouds 
of mist that creep up from the valleys. When, however, theso 
clear, as they do oceasloually, the views equal, if they do not 
exceed in gi iindenr, those obtained at any other season of the year. 
To the west, the park is distant about four miles from the Library 
by Everest’s road. It is more than a mile long, and a third of a 
mile wide, with fine woodland scenery, and is a favourite resort for 
pic-ntes. The top of tho Camel’s Back is reached by a foot-path 
from the northern side of tho hill, and affords splendid views of 
the Snowy Range and of the plains on favourable occasions. The 
Kimpti (Kiinpati) Fulls, five miles down on the Simla road, is 
reached either by a path from the ffappy Valley along the ridge or 
by the road, and is worth seeing during or immediately after the 
r.'iias. There are small cascades near the Dhatti and Kij^rkuli 
villages, and one known as tho ‘Mossy Falls’ nc.ar Barlowganj. 
The Murray F.aIU are above Sah.asradhftra v.) on tlie stream 
which has its rise below the Landaur Hill. 

Mussooroe became a sanitarium in 1826, the yoar before Lan¬ 
daur became a convalescent depdt for troops. In 1880 it became 
the residence of the Afghan detenu Ynkub Khan, ex-Amir of 
Afghknistan, for whose use the Bellevue estates was purch.ased as a 
summer residcuce, aud a house in Dehra during the winter. His 
uncle, Mubammed Sharif Kb&n, has also been a pensioned political 
refugee for many years, and lives in Debra. But perhaps tho most 
noteworthy fact in the history of Mussooree is, that during the 
year 1884, it was the summer residence of their Royal Highnesses, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. The general history of 
Dehra Ddo and the country around will bo found in My. William's 
Memoir published in 1874. The map given here is from the 
records of tho Survey of India, and the view is taken from tho 
Landaur end. 
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Kadalsynn, ft palti of parganah Bilrahajun in Brilish Qftrhwtil, 
ia bounded on the north by palti Kaiholayiin of parganah DewaU 
garb; on the aonih by Pni<iuUy6n ; on the west by Qang»w&rsy6ii, 
and on the east by Katholsydn and Qhurdursydii. This patti is 
occupied by the upper valley of the Khanda stream ; the culti- 
TatiuQ is rich and extensive, and the people are well olf with 
markets at Pdori, Srinagar and Kotdw&ra. The census statistios 
of 1841 give 1,440 souls; and of 1858, 1,999 snnis. The tahsild&r 
collecis the land-rerenuo of this pntti and Gangaa'&rsydn also; 
both, in 1864, aggregated Rs. 2,168 for land-revoime and Hs. J20 
for r;t2/t/7i, with a population of 4,563 souls. The Qadoli tea-gardon 
is situated to the south of the palti at an elevation of 5,052 feet 
above the level of the sea. The ro.ad by Jwdipn and the road by 
Chhipnigliftt unite near the tca-factory at the Biiba>kh4l, an<l Pdort 
itself is connected by firsUclass bill-roads with all the other par- 
giinahs of the districts. 

N^pur, a parganah of Garhwiil, has nine pattis or sub-divisions, 
each of which is separately noticed, viz : — Bitinsti, KdliphAt, Malla 
and Talln, Maikhanda, Niigpur Malla, Bichbla and Talla, Urgam 
and Parkandi. It occnpio-i the north-west of the district and 
contains the famous shrine of Kcclarnatli. The assossmeuts at each 
settlement may be shown as follows : — 
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The statistics of the current settlement show that there were 
then 373 estates, compriKing 591 villages, containing a total assess¬ 
able area of 9,934 acres, of which 6,383 acres were cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Bs. 520 and the land-revenue to 
Bs. 12,943, of which Rs. 1,150 were alienated in «nd(i'5ar< and 
Rs. 2,518 in gunth and muafi. The incidence of the land-reveuuo 
on the total assessable area was Re. O-IS-3 per acre, an ! ou the 
cnltivation was Re. 0-15-2 per acre. The population in 1841 
numbered 18,516 souls, of whom 8,285 wore females ; iu 1853 there 
were 30,340 (14,990 females); in 1858, 28,337 (13,693 females); 
in 1872, 31,058 (15,306 females); and iu 1881, 20,903 males and 
21,307 females. 

The parganah is rich in mineral deposits and posseseen aomo of the most 
ntagniticciit sccoeiy iu tUc hills. Wc eoucur with Mr. Batten when be writes 
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that Hifpar will Barer be forfotton by tboee who bare perraed the loireBti off 
the Mandikioi to their looroe, who hare wandered amongst the great forests of 
the TongufUi range, or who hare spent a day on the banks of the Dinri Til. All 
through ibe opper pattis tbete are bits of scenery unsnrpaaaed for grandeur and 
bcanty in the hills, and uost of which is easily accessible to the ordinary trareller. 
The concourse of pilgrims from May to October enable the landholders to acli 
their sorplns prodnce. They also breed large numbers of sheep and goats for the 
fihotlya traders of Mina and NltL The Nigpnria all dress In woollen cloths even 
where their residence is situate in temperate or warm ralleys. As they do not 
change their clothea with the seasons, are dirty in their habits, and allow their 
habitations to be aitirely surronnded in the rainy season by jangles of nettles, 
wild hemp, and similar rank Tegetation, they are subject to mnch lllnesa i and the 
maftdmari or plague occasionally commits some havoc in Nigpnr. In regard to 
temperature, the climate of some parts of Nigpur is quite Buropean, and the 
scenery of the whole tract it highly beautiful, while the vicinity of the eternal 
snows is characterized by the grandest sublimity. A notice of the mines will be 
found under the head ‘ Mineralogy ’ in a previous volume.* Qranite, gneiss and 
mica slate prevail in Nigpur; but clay slats and magnesian limeatone arc also very 
plentiful. 

Nagpur Ifalla, a patti of parganah Niigpur in BriUah Garhvrdl, 
is bounded on tbe west and south-west by the watershed between 
the I3&l6-suii and Nighaul rivers separating it from the Bichhia 
patti ; on the east and south-east by the Alaknanda river and on 
the north by Paibkhanda Malla. From Cbamoli on the road to 
Badrinath, a road branches off to the north-west by Gopeswar and 
the Tungn&th temple on Chandra Seli (12,071 feet) to Ukhimath 
and another runs np by ibe right bank of the Al.aknanda to the 
north-east, re-crossing the Alaknanda at H6t on the Badrin&th road. 
From the same place, a third rnns down the right bank of tbe Alak¬ 
nanda crossing ibe Btiltisuii or Bulkhil stream, and eventually joins 
the Ked&rndth rood. There are iron mines at Bniragna, Jdkh- 
w6ni, H&t Jaisal and Kydser and copper mines at Sugar Pulun, 
all in working order. 

Nagpur Bichhia, a patti of. parganah Nagpur in British Garh- 
wH, is bounded on the east by N&gpar Malta and the Alaknanda 
river; on the south by the Alaknanda; on the east by pattis Nag¬ 
pur Talla and Kfiliph6t Talli, and on the north by patii Parkandi. 
It may roughly be said to contain the valleys of the Nigli.iul river, 
and tbe Sirig4dh separated from each other by the NAgnith (7,038 
feet) range. Both flow into the Alaknanda on its right bank. 
The road from P&tU in the Malla patti crosses tbe Maidi (7,150) 

* Gas X, U9. 
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rao^e and^ (^ntorin^ the Nighaul valley, crosses that river at Trisula, 
whunco it inoauts the southern watershed and juius the Kara* 
praydg and Kedarnath road near Pukhri, where there is a soiiool. 
This road is also joined near the same place by roads runutng from 
the west through parganah Oewalgarh, and crossing the Alakuanda 
at Chhatwapipal by a bridge. The Nighaul valley has uuinerous 
villages connected with each other by cross'tracks. The villages 
vary nmuh in quality, but there is a prosporons trading conimunity 
doing business with tho pilgrims and the Bhotiyas. There aro 
good forests of oak and pine. In 1861, the laud-revcuuo amounted 
to Us 2,917, including This patti is rich in mineral wealth ; 

iron mines are worked at Agar Jukhtoli, Barganndn, Bhiikandi, 
Ballot, Guleti, Jogydra Diiir, Pukbta Baoebara and Warli Tdl ; 
copper mines at Kburkhikhotipal, Nautba, Pokhri, Tlidla, Tdl- 
bonga, Muliia, Kiiurui and Danda. Uuworked mines of iron exist 
at Bairiisu, Bartkota, Jarinwar and Kimna, and a copper mine at 
Sdri. The patwdri lives in Pokhri. 

Nagpur Talla, a patti of parganali Ndgptir in British GarhwdI, 
is bounded on the north by patti Kalipbdt Talli ; on the west by 
tlio Blanddkini river separating it from TIhri ; on the south by the 
Alakuanda, and on tiie east by patti Nagpur Bicbhla. The Koddr* 
uith road runs north along the left bank of the M.widdkini from 
lludrpraydg. A cross-track runs along the right bank of the 
Alakuanda from Dharkot to a rope-bridge at Bhatw.iri, where there 
is a school, as also at DhavrUni. The Burga*iiia tributary of tho 
Mntidukini drains the northern half of the patti, that of tho south¬ 
ern half falls into tho Alakuanda. Tho po|>nl;:'ioii is dense, the 
land valuable and good, and the people prosperous. Tho ossots- 
ment is now about equal to that of tho Qorkhdli tiino, since wiion 
the price of grain has trebled and the eultj^'ation increased. The 
patwdri usually resides in Salydri within tho patti, which, in 1864^ 
was assessed at Rs. 2,465 exclusive of Us. 103 ffdtith. Talia Ndgpur 
is also rich in minerals. Iron minus aro worked at Dandhdr, 
Sannri Bdjklido, Giidt Bhaunra, Pangar and Patwdra,and in former 
days at Dbdma Ghatwara, Ghurborddr, Munu and Pstoli. 

Naini, a village, halting-place and travellers* rest-house no tho 
route between Almora and Pilhoragarh, lies in patti Ddriinof par- 
ganab Chaugarkba in Kumaon in north ktitute 29'*-39'-12'' and 
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east lonjfiia^e 79*'58'-8'' at an elevation of 5,159 feet above tbe 
level of die sea; distant 29 miles from Pilhoragprli ; 26 miles 
from Almora; 11 i miles from Gangoti Hit and 11 miles from 
Pannwa-naula. Tbe bungalow has neither table-attendant nor 
requisites, but supplies can .be obtained from the bauiya resident 
here. 

AseenAiDg gradoalty from tbe Panowi-nenla pinc-woode od the margin of 
which the hangalow ia pieced, the road reechM ibe ereat of the Jageaar ridge at 
XutiladeDde (7,SSI feet) which it folluwe for tbe reet of tbe dietaece ezi-ept that 
Bome of tbe bighcet points of the ridge are cot oil. The rood rieee to uot ninch 
leie then 7,SOO feet pnseing through pine foreat scenery, the Tniikarn of tbe iTct/d* 
rm-ikamia (Oes. Zt., aOS). About bulf way to Kami we go under tbe ealmioating 
point of the range (7,S0S feet) end the view from it, and indeed from all parte ef 
this rldgt are of high niegniAccnce. The road for the mort part psasea along tbe 
southern face of the ridge. At its foot on this side llowa the Jagesar or Alak- 
nandi river in a deep gorge joining the Sarjn a few miles down. Near tbe bead 
of this gorge is the temple of Jagnar, tbe moat Important in Kninaon, and the 
villege of the aaino naiao (fi,970 feet). Near the temple are two immense d$od4ma, 
standing in the outer courli,one uieaanriug Sl'-S*'. and the other 9S'-I0* in girth 
above tho swell of the roots; they are probably between ISO to SUO feet In 
height. Those trees have evidoutly been planted here. The enetom of planting 
detiddr$ near temples is a common one in Knroaun, and these form the nucleue of 
a grove of eouio estcut, the gradosl diminution of theaixeof the individuals in 
which, aa they becoBM more distant from the parent pair, sufllcicntly allosis the 
spread of the whole from them. The change of form so frequent amongst enni. 
ferons trees from the rlt-gani briglu-lcaved pyramidal sapling to the dark massitre 
tree with its fletiop and hc-avy tabular branches, is here eirikingly enhibited. In 
the former state alone the dioddr ia now known In Europe, but it Is quite certain 
that in its more mature age it will assume the latter character, which ia quite that 
of the cedar of la'bnnou, There ere also to be seen at Jagesar a nnmher of yew 
trees which are perhaps of artificial planting also, as they are not osnaliy lonnd 
muoh below S,000 feet. Close to the temple occurs Oiefjtfre aewadrue, a some* 
wbftt raic plant, au<. balsams of Tarlons hoes aboaod in the same shelterod 
lecaliiy. The rock is maiuty mica schist and gneiss. The valley in which tbe 
tcrpple is built is so narrow that the son can hardly look into it in winter, and 
early in that acasoh botore any snow hat fallen the whole place may be seen 
strangely frvsen up, the elated roofs and pnved eoorta eorered with abeota of tco 
or fringed with huge loielet originating nitogether in depoeits of hoar-frost. 
The intonee cold felt at tba bottom of all narrow and deep gorget in these hills, 
snch enrioea deposits of hoar.froet ns these and the dense fogs hahitnaliy formed 
In the warmerwmlleys daring the whiter may be readily explained as depending 
upon tho cold afar which from Its tacreaaeJ deuoity flowe down from the elopes ef 
tho momtalaa ae Its tampefatnro la kswered by the ndiatioa whleh goes on 
during the allll nighla. It le also to he notleed that in this and like vniteyo 
goitre prevails to a great extent. The great temple la the mlley Is not 
to be cualouded with the small one of Baddh-Jageswar on the rwd oa tha 
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ridge.* The Ch»nd Rijei aied io be borned et Jigeewer, end their RInfs became 
tati$ here. On the oecasian of the erematien of a Rija, a etone from the pyre 
need always to be sent to FitroU near Champftwat. and deposited there at the old 
pyre-place of their family with great ceremony and sacridces of male kids { a 
practice still obserred by the Almora and Kdshipnc familiM. Bdjis reside near 
Jigeswar. 

Naini Tal the hill saniUriam of the Kamaon Diviaion, is situat¬ 
ed in patii Pah4r Chhakh&ia of pargunrah Cbhakh4ta of the Kumnon 
district in north latitude 29®-22'-49^ and east longitude 
19^ (south south-east corner of the lakej; distant 16 miles from the 
foot of the hills at Kdladhungi, 10 miles from RdnibAg, 32 miles 
from Almora by the R4mgar road, 30 miles from Almora by the 
Khairna road, and 23 miles from Rdnikhet. The population on the 
17th September, 1880, numbered 10,054 souls (2,957 females), but 
varies every month with the number of visitors, lu February, 
1881, it was 6,576 (1,970 females) exclusive of cantonments. The 
station is situate in a valley running from west to east, and is bound¬ 
ed on the north by the peak of China, 8,568 feet bigli, continued by 
the Alma peak and the Slier*ku-duiida to the eastern extremity 
where the ridge desccnJ.s almost to the level of the lake. On the 
west the rugged bill of Deopiitba rises to (he height of 7,989 feet, 
Olid on the sooth Ay^rpiitlia attains an elevation of 7,461 feet, dimi¬ 
nishing gradually towards the east. The eastern boundary is tho 
pass through which tho surplus waters of tho lake find an exit, 
forming the principal source of tho Ualiya river which in turn is a 
principal feeder of the Gaiila. The western end of tho valley con¬ 
sists of a series of gentle-undulations formed by the debris of tlio 

surrounding hills while tho eastern end is 
filled by the lake of Naini which gives its 
name io the station. The surface of the lake has an elevation^ of 
6,350 feet above the level of tho sea. In 1871, Dr. Aiiiesbury mea¬ 
sured and sounded the lake w'ith the following resuhs :—The length 
from east to west in the centre is 4,702^ feet or about 1,5(J7 yards ; 
the width at the Smuggler’s rock is 792 feet, and at tho broadet-t 
part opposite Omnibus cottage is 1,518 foot. The ciicumferenco by 
iLo road is 11,880 feet or a little over two miles. The superficial 
area is I20J acres. The groatost depth is 93 foot, and the least 
depth on a ridge running through the centre of tho lake is 20 feet. 

‘ See further Car. XI., 776. * Kuuiaou aud Garhwdl Survey. 
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The colour of tho wator i.s generally a blui::ih green, but after an 
earllK|ii:ikc, such uccarrerl in 1871, the colour U more opaque, and 
turns to a dirty reddish brown from tho agitation of tho bed of the 
laki>, aiivl tho presence of infusoria.^ There is but one importani 
fo<!(l(ir which collects tho drainage and spring waters of the western 
on 1 of tho valley and with it some of the refuse from the whole 
hiil-sidos. In the rains this stream must to a certain extent pollute 
tho waters near its cntrunco into tho lake, but as a rule the water 
of the lake is good and well adapted fur drinking purposes as its 
analysis shows. 

The lake is very slowly but surely filling np from the immense 
quantity of debris swept into it during tho rains, though, as it has 
received that from tho landslip without any perceptible diminution 
of its area or depth, we may well hope that many generations shall 
pass away before the chief urnamcot of Naini becomes a thing of 
the past. Ocoasionally fish weighing 28 to 35 pounds are caught, 
but tho most common is a small scaleless species which, however, is 
fit fur tho table. In the lake itself thoro is a sulphur spring nearly 
oppo<iito tlio Smuggler’s ruck in 63 feet of water and another out¬ 
side it near too T.illa Tal bazar, which has boou found a medicinal 
agent of oonsiderublo value in cases of debility. 

Near tho brink, the surface of tho lake is covered with a tangled 
mass of Potamegeton nuicronatHm^ Mgriophyllum i/idicum, Chnra 
vcrtieilldtiiy Pobjgonutn soabrinercium and the pretty English Poly^ 
gotnini (iinpfiibium^ which, according to Madden, “here and hero 
only in Iivlia, raises its pink spikes above the water.” 

Ayiirputha, so called from the agar {Andromeda ovalifolia) a 

species poisonous for cattle and goats, ia 
Ajarpdtha. * . • , i , ”, 

covered with the green oak {Quercus dilatata) 

and this as tvell as the adjoining mass known a.s H4oi 13dai is 

almost exclusively formed of tho transition limestone of Mussooree 

exhibiting everywhere vast rents, fissures, crags and boulders of 

all sizes and shapes and falling under Aydrpdtha so abruptly to 

> Spcciiorff^ of these iufusoria were transmitted to EnglAnd in 1870, and 
the species found in tlic lake nt Naini Tal has been named Ceratium kumuonenst 
bj .Mr. II. J. Cailcr (An. Ma;; , N. II., 4th Sjer., VII., 220 ). It is a >^pccies of 
horned Ptriifiiiea nlliod to that found in the B.iltic sea, |{( d <e.i, Indiso ocean, 
the Swiss I.»k»‘s, the fresh-water pon.ls of Uombny and tho-ic of CalfuitH, and it is 
to an .'isscniltlagc of these luiiiute annuals that the rusty brown colour of the lake 
at certaiu seasons is due. They are also foaud la the other lakes. 
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ilie edge of llic lake that until 1847 ihcro waa only a very in- 
different pathway in that direction. To the 80 uth*enst of A>4r- 
pntha the Gai«61a estate or Sherwood, now occupied hy the Dio¬ 
cesan boys school, comprises a scries of swelling lawns tliickly 
wooded and terminated abruptly by mngni6cent precipices from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet high, from the base of which issues the Nih51 
river flowing by Kuladhungi through the Bhubar to the Tardi. To 
the east, the cliffs arc of clay slate in the centre of limestone, and 
to the north-west again of clay-slate distinctly stratified and dip¬ 
ping from the plains. Here, as in the Baliya glen, the rocks appear 
to rest upon beds of blue aluminous shale and while gypsum, which 
must be of immense thickness, as they are found nearly to the foot 
of the mountains where the gypsum assumes the texture of uhihas- 
ter and has been found useful in manufacturing plaster of Paris. 
The woods along Gaiwftla comprise f*ak, ash, maple, Siberian crab, 
cypress and other northern forms, while the sward abounds in tho 
Primula denticnlatn^ Parna.isia nuLicola^ with pmony ; at no groat 
distance and immediately below commences a tropical veg(5tation 
connecting it with tho plains. The view from Ayiirplitha shows 
tho Bhdbar and Tarui arranged like a map at one’s feet and on 
fine days takes in Bareilly to the sotiih*cast and Morudabad to tho 
south-west. 


Deopulha on (ho cast rises at a very sharp angle from tho 

Abelia p.as««, whence the road from K.ald- 
Doopitha. n , . 1 II 1 . 

dhungi enters tho valley at an elevation of 

6,800 feet above the level of the sea to 7,989 feet. On the north- 
cast it is separated from China by a pass known as the Cbina-ke- 
kiiAn or kh&l, 7,438 feet high, which communicates with tho vil¬ 
lages lying along the headwaters of the Hhakra or Bauia river. 
The sides of this peak and its base are strewn with immense boul¬ 
ders of limostono in natural confiHlon which are clothed with 


ferns and other epilithai vegetation amidst close coppices of tho 
abelia. 


China, the monarch of the Gugar range, raises his furrowed 


Chins. 


sides on the north almost precipitously at 
a liorisoiitol distance of about one mile and 


a quarter from the lako. On the north, the crest is prolonged in a 
ridge known as the Bur&ns-ko-dAuda or * Xihododendroo ridge* 
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from tlio onniber of those trees growing there. The sonthern face 
is covered with a forest of noble cypresses {Cnpre»»U8 lorulosn) 
which hero alone on the lower ranges appears to be indigenous. 
Tho crest is formed of limestone on a basis of ciny-slate which 
appears to dip to tho west or north-west. Limestone also appears 
along tho son^h'westem slopes. According to Madden the suiiirnit 
is clothed with a brushwood of Indignj'era, SinrfC'i, Etanholuia 
nnd Sutia:; Androaaee lanuginoaa covers tho rocks; Anemone disco^ 
lor grows in the shady pl.aces and at tho Surveyor’s cairn Stelluria 
aewiveatita nnd Ilemiphrngma helerophyllnm ajipear. 

The holly {Ilese dipyrenn) roaches a great size ; one measured 
near tho ground was between 16 and 17 feet in girth : bnt tho 
characteristic tree of China is the Qtiereus aemecarpifo'ia, which 
fringes tho crest and covers the whole south-west face. D.idban 
Dhtira and Sat-uhuliya, points of nearly the snnio altitude, nnd at 
no grout distance, on each side of China, iiavo not a trace of it; 
and on tho former Mnddon could only find a few specimens of 
CohjuUounia veatita, a very common shrub at N.iini Taland towards 
BadrinAth. Tho Limonia lanreola too occurs ouly in this locality 
on the Gfignr rongc, and though tho cypress is said to exist in 
Dhydnirau, it appears to bo very local, limited to a grove or two 
while they occur on the face of China towards the lake in quanti¬ 
ties and on tho Gaia'iiln cliffs as low down as 5,100 feet. The ve¬ 
getation of China nnd Nnini Tal thus presents some difficult pro¬ 
blems, which tho natives resolve at once by tho asst^rtion that tho 
oak, cypress, lAmomay Colqnhiuniat &c., wore imported from tho 
snowy range and planted bore by Naiiii Devi herself : and one 
might roally suspect that some of the devotees who did penance on 
China in days of yoro, actually introduced thorn from the holy tir- 
ihaa among the snows, wore it at all probable that they would have 
condoscouded to such humble plants as tho llemtphragina and 
Anemone. Moreover, on this prineiplo it might bo surmised that 
Pil<Triin” put tho Polygonum amphihium iuto tho lake to make 
it more English.” 

Tho view from China embraces RoliiikbanJ, Kumaon, Garhw&l 


View Jtroni China, 


and tho snowy range from tho sources of 
the Jumua to those of the Kali. Tbe great 


Himachal must bo oboat 65 miles dUtant in a straight line, and its 
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details are therefore less distinct than from Binsar and Almom, 
whence the superior limit of forest is perfectly defined'—much more 
so than Uie snow line—and above which the eye reposes with a 
never-'tO'be'Satiated curiosity on the enormous sholviog masses of 
rock and snow which appear as if they would squeeze mother 
earth to a mummy. Here we have the Gangotri group running 
apparently north, with sloping and apparently stratified pianos to 
the east; then comes the great Kedarukth mass, said to bo the 
original Sinneru, whence Siva regards with jealous rivalry his 
neighbour Vishnu, who dwells over the way in the still grander 
mast of Badrin&th, or rather on the NAlikinta peak ahovd the 
temple. Heat comes Trisdl abont 20 miles more to the south' 
east and behind this again Nanda-devi with its pyramidal grey 
peak rising to 25,660 feet. Next comes Nandakot with the tent- 
shaped peak which is supposed to form the pillow of the katiya or 
cot on which Sita reclines. Further east are the Panch-chdia or 


five cooking places used by the P&ndavas and then come the peaks 
of Apt and Namjang in Nep&l and its other un named mountains. 
Though perhaps not so clear or distinct a view as is obtained from 
the hills nearer the snowy range, it U undoubtedly the most com¬ 
prehensive and impressive in the whole outer range {Madden), 

The small ridge on which Fairlight (Tonnocliy's) is built, sepa- 


8h«r-k«'dinda. 


rates Ohlna from the Alma or Ulma peak, 
np and around which a road has been made 


which commands a fine view of the Khairna valley, the China 


water-fall, R&nikhet and the hills beyond. The Alma-kh6a sepa 


rates tltis from the snow-seat and Governmeut house and the 


Khairna pass from Sher-ke-ddnda or Tiger’s ridge which is thickly 
covered with forest and abounds with beautiful shady walks. The 
eastand south-east extremities of this hill abruptly end in precipices 
formed of clay-slate which caused considerable difficulty in making 
the foot road to Almora by Rdmgir and the cart-road to R&uibag. 
To the north-cast, the Tiger’s ridge is connected with Liriya-kaiita 
or Luriya-kanta, ao oallei according to native accounts in me¬ 
mory of some forgotten goddess. It attains an elevation of 
8,144 feet (8,023 feet, R. S.) ; its summit is quartz, bold and craggy 
towards the north and undulating to the south-east where it is 
clothed with forests of oak and pitio. Mr. J. H. Batten discovered 
greenstone near the nertb end of the lake rnaning north east to the 
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sammit of Shcr-ko'dinda and again to the south between Aydrpiiha 
and Gaiwdia passing through limestone and beds of hornatone* 
The trappoan rocks are said to reappear between Kbdrpa TAI and 
K6]apatbar where they derange and alter the other rocks as 
usual. 

The valleys around Naini Tdl afford occupation to the natnr- 
alist, the painter and the sportsman. A list of the plants to be 
found is given in the first volume as well as one of the/nrnna. 
Game is aljundant close by and scenery unrivalled in the lower 
hills is within easy distance. Tlio lakes of Malwa, Bbim, Nan- 
knehiyn and the seven lakes are only one march to the north-east, 
and will well repay a visit, while on the west the valley of the 
Kosi and the scqnestercd glades along tho RAmganga and the 
Kota and Piitli Diins afford scenes which a Salvator Rosa wonld 
delight to paint. Tho hills on all sides are thick!}' stndded with 
tho bungalows which are occupied by visitors from the plains from 
April to October. In the winter there are few European residents 
and the <rroatcr number of the native traders also leave the baadr 
fur their homes. The sonlhern face of Chiua and the space around 
tho northern margin of the lake itself appear to bo the favourite 
sites for residences and are fully taken up. Here also are the 
schools, church, and travellers* bungalow. Between the church and 
Hdni Bdni or ‘the echo’ rock lies Sukha Tdl, a depression filled 
with water during the rains and used aNo as a quarry for stone and 
a shooting range for the volunteers. Close to this under Ardwell 
is tho circular hollow covered with grass and flowers known as the 
Malla Pokhar or ‘ upper pool ’ perhaps originally filled with water 
but now dry at all times. Tho upper bazar and the assembly rooms 
aro situated at tho western end of the lakb which a].so boasti of a 
fair cricket, tennis, polo, and race ground. At the eastern end is 
tho bazar known as Talla Tdl or ‘ lower lake,' and beyond this at a 
distance of about a milo the barracks of Kdlnkbdn forming the mill* 
tary couvalescent depot of the Uohilkhand Division. There is no 
trade or manufacture unconnected with the supply of the wants 
of the summer visitors. The court of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kumaon sits here, and there are besides a police-station, post- 
office, telegraph-office, dispensary, European shops and several 
hotels and boarding-houses. 
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The Naini T4l mnnioipalitj is cousiituted under Acl XV of 

1873, and is managed by a committee of 
llanicipaiiiy. members. Taking the latest returns, 

those for 1882-83, the receipts amounted to Rs. 56,602, of which, 
however, Rs. 9,729 were abuormal, being due to refunds and dona¬ 
tions. The actual receipts were therefore Rs. 46,873. The prin¬ 
cipal sources of income are (1) the octroi on animals brought in 
for slaughter whioh yielded Rs. 2,761 ; (2) tax on houses (Rs. 8,335 
in the station and Rs. 2,326 in the baz4r) Rs. 10,661 ; (3; tolls 
on vehicles, Rs. 7,453; (4) special taxes such as conservancy, stalls 
for animals and on sites, which yielded Rs. 18,644 ; (5) rents, 
Rs. 1,939; (6) Hnes and miscellaneous, Rs. 5,425, to which add the 
abnormal receipts. The expenditure amonuted to Us. 57,531 dis¬ 
tributed as follows:—Collection Rs. 1,055; head>otHce, Rs. 1,487; 
public works, Rs. 25,425; police, Rs. 2,513; education, Rs. 300* 
charitable grants, Rs. 348, conservancy, Rs. 11,025 ; repayment of 
loans, Rs. 11,527; and other items, Rs. 3,818. The large sum under 
the head repayment of debt is in part liquidation of the loan 
received from Government (a lakh and a half of rupees) for pro¬ 
tective works after the landslip of 1880. These works have been 
tried by heavy rains since and have thoroughly stood the test, and 
with the establishment retained to see that all drains are clear, 
have made the station safer than it was before, and far more pleasant 


for those who have to walk or ride during the rains. 

The receipts of the Naini Tal cantonment fund amounted to 
Rs. 4,199 in 1882-83 chiefly made up of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,189 
and Rs. 1,674, dues on grass and fuel. The expt iditure almost 
equalled the income and was devoted to the usual purposes, conser¬ 
vancy, lock-hospital and police. 

The American Episcopal Methodist Mission established a branch 

SebooU &o Society here in 1858, which snpporU 

a vernacnlar school for boys having now a 
large attendance of pupils. Besides this there are eleven other 
schools supported by the Society in the hills and Bhkbar with an 
average daily attendance of 3 to 400 and a girls* school with 20 
pupils. In 1871, a dispensary in connection with the same Society 
was opened at Naini T41 when, in three months, 1,800 oat-door and 
30 in-door patiaots received treatment. Similar institutions were 
published at DwArihAt and Bhfm T&l io 1872. la 1869 a medical 
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•cbool was formed at NainiTil whereeight young men and four jonng 
women received instruction in the rudiments of their profession. 

The Naini T4l Diocesan schools owe their origin to a project 

framed by Dr. Condon, Mr. H. 8. Reid and others in 1869 for 

founding a school for the children of resi* 
Dloeeian schook. , i t. 

dents and others of small means. It was 

felt that, though there were several schools in other Hill stations 
suitable for the children of comparatively rich parents, there was 
DO school, elsewhere established, adapted to the means of the com¬ 
paratively poor. They determined therefore npon commencing 
such a school. Their object was to secure for parents of small 
income, a really good education for their children, in a good bill 
climate, for a very moderate sum. The public readily met their 
appeal for help, and in July, 1869, a mixed school was commenced 
under the charge of Miss Bradbury. It was continued during the 
year 1870, and with such success that the committee decided upon 
enlarging their operations and setting up two schools, one for boys 
and the other for girls to be conducted on a liberal scale and to 
supply a good and sound edneatiou. Bvery exertion was made to 
render them efficient, and excellent teachers were engaged. These 
schools commenced work on the Ist of February, 1871, and have 
met with large success. The average number of pupils during the 
firstyear was 70, aod, in the case of the boys’ school, the eommittee 
were obliged to reject applications for want of space, in 1872 the 
number of pupils iucreused to 100, but still many applications were 
refused in consequence of the want of accommodation. The com¬ 
mittee then appealed to the general public for aid in erecting proper 
school buildings and met with a generous response. The school 
for girls was built from a tasteful design by the Rev. W. N. Tribe 
and in 1873 the Sherwood estate with its house and magniSceni 
grounds was purchased by the committee for the boys’ school and 
is perhaps the 6uest site and establishment of its kind in India. 
The reports of the examiners show that both in the internal economy 
and in the character of the instrnclion imparted, the Diocesan 
schools thdronghiy fuIBl the designs of their founders. 

Baini Til is entered from Moradabad by the postal road passing 

through Kilidhongi and Mungauli, at both 
of which places there are traveller’s rest- 
heusest From Kilidhangi there is a steady rise for eight miUe to 
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and thence to Siriya Tal, better known as the waahdr«* 
tnan’s gh4t, the road is toierablj level. From this a stMdy rise of 
a few miles leads to the Abclia pass 6,800 feet high. On the east 
there is a railway from Bareilly to Ranibag and a carriage-road 
thenc-o to Naini TAl. There is also a good cart-road and a bridle road 
following the valley of the Baliya river to the brewery, whence 
there is a steep bridle-path of about two miles to the Talla Till 
bazar (6,400 feet). On the north two roads communicate with 
Almora i one by Kbairnii is level for about 20 miles and the other 
by R6mg4r crc'sses three separate vallejs and ranges before joining 
the former. The various routes into the interior will bo found else¬ 
where. Supplies of all kinds iu any (juantity can readily be 
obtained at Naiui Tai at all times. 

Mr. Ball in his papar on the origin of the Kuinaon lakes notices 
two theories (a) that they arc due to glacial action ; (h) that they are 
hollows of denudation for the most part enclosed by landslips. He 

notices that the China portion of the ridge 
at the head of the valley is deeply scarped 
above with an nudercliff innch concealed by talus. It consists 
chiefly of shales with which there are some quartzites, and towards 
the crest there are limestones which so far as is cloarly seen may 
partake either of the nature of bods or veins. Passing hence 
round by north to south-east the ridge is mainly formed of shales 
and argillaceous schists which are much contorted and broken ; but 
the prevailing dip is probably to south-west, the bods striking with 
the direotion of the ridge. An obscurely seen trap-dyke seems to 
observe the same course. To these two facts the dip of the beds 
and the existence of a rigid trap-axis the present form of the sIop(. 
is, Mr. Ball believes, under tiw^ influence of subnerial denudation to 
be attributed and not to the friction of a glacier. The range or 
tho south-west of the valley marked by the AyiirpUba and Dco- 
p&tba peaks is formed of massive limestone, the bedding of whi.:h 
is generally very obscure. There is also .some trap, the combined 
rooks giving a rigid and very steep outline to the range wbi-.b 
contrasts most strikingly with that on tho north. 

Mr. Ball goea on to write All Ibe rocks nf this batia, whether shaU' 
limestones, are slogulsrlj nosoited to the retentiou of the mioor glacial ma''t, 
aad if glaciation did take place, it maj be from this eaose that no soeh trace . 

DOW fonod. Tromaa inapecilon of the large tcale map, it will be at once appi. 
that itM head of the valley has very miuTa the form of a ' cirque, ’ ee delin'';f 
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Mr. HelUnd,* who arigiiea with conhidertble foree tlut tiN drqoei of Norway aod 
Oreonlaod are dae to glaeiera. Hr. Bonney, oo the other band, deaeribea Alpine 
cirqoeai which he belleTes to be formed by etreamleU poaring down the aidee. 
It baa often been remarked how aome forms of our InJian alluria under the ope> 
ration of heavy ninfalla exhibit in miniature many of the forma of denndaiioa 
and etoaion. Among theee forms, cirques and cirque valleys are not nnfrequently 
met with. Invariably, they are doe not to denuding action from above, bnt to 
aohterranean apriogs or atrearas. To a similar cause may, I think, be attributed 
cirque-like valleys in rooks formed of loose shales, and, to some extent, even tliose 
where the rocks are limestones. The section of the bed of the lake indicates a 
state of things very different from what might have perhaps been anticipated, 
but, however the lake baa been formed, explanations to account for the peew* 
Uarity about to be described can be suggested." 

** The soundings from which the aectiou has been plotted have been taken 
from the Beveoue Survey map on the aeale of ten inches to a mile. In eome cases 
the exact character of the bottom is given, but not in all. A knowledge of this 
ohamoter la, no doubt, a very great desideratum for the dlacosaioD of this question. 
It would bo oapedally doalrable to know the nature of the bottom all across the 
lake trausversely to this iioe at the point where the shallowest soundiog occurs. 
As represented la the sectioo, the lake consists of two basins, with the maximunr 
depth nearly eentrieally eltnated in each ease. They are eeparated by what appear 
to be a barrier. If It really ba so, then it would lend considerable support to the 
glaelal bypotbesia. lodeed, if eoDaiatiog of rock la site, it woald fairly prove 
the exiatence of a true rook basin, thus furnithlag a strong argument in favor of 
the glsdal origin. Suppoaiog it to be ao, the twin basins might be readily ex¬ 
plained by the hypotheeia that they had been euccessively excavated by the retreat* 
Ing end of- a glacier. Unfortuoateiy the case ia not aneceptlble of ao simple an 
explanation, as the ahallow seunding may be eausad not by a barrier, but by • 
mere bummoek, which, if (ee ia pouiblo, ao far at is certainly known at present) 
ooourrlng Isolated by deep ebaooele from tbe margiue of the lake^ woald 
be, on the other hand, a strong argnmeat against tbe glacial origin, as each an 
obatruotion must assuredlp have been ewept away by a gtacier capable of 
acooplog oat the deeper hollows. Still another view of the nature of the 
barrier or hummock, be it whiob it may, ia possible. It may be that it is 
not really formed of rock fa site, but is merely the remnuat of an aaeient 
landslip." 

** In tbe present state of our knowledge, therefore, no oertaln eooclnaioo eau 
be drawn from it. But the peenltar charaoter of tha baein still reasaiua a sabjeet 
for eome npecalation, tbe more particularly so when it ia remembered that the 
opemtionsof the present day must tend steadily to obliterate theae featnrea by the 
depeaitioo of tilt in tbe bollowe. Passing from the lake itself to examine the 
nature of tbe barrier at the outfall, wa flod that it ia formed of a oonfoaed ****** 
of debtie,'ln which some very large rock masses, some of them ten feet in diameter, 
ooeur. Fallowing down the bed of the etream, rock fa siia is not met with till 
near tbe waterfall, or at a level which most be considerably below that of tbe 
bottom of the lake where deepest. Mr. Blanford, Ibongh he does not expressly 

* ** Cirques are large apaoea exeavated from tbe solid rock, henaded on thren 
aidoa by an almost aemicylindrical a^p mountain wait and with n tolombly flat 
floor."—Qnar. QeoL Soe., Vcd.^XXlll, 
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steU his belM thst the Urft blocks of stone ere errstios, seggests ihet they mey 
be derieed. from the limestone st the ridge st the heed of the rsiley (Deopiths). 
He eletes that hit ** impreetton wtt thst the lake was doted by a moraine." The 
source of these blocks I belieTe to be much closer at hand. In great part tliey 
fasTe, I think, simply tumbled down from the Aydrpitha ridge and its eastern pro* 
loagatlen, where not only is similar rock to be seen im titu, bnt similar detached 
blocks are fonnd on the slopes; one remarkably fine example being seen in the 
(wmpoand of Welham hoose. Others, on the other hand, may liave|fallen from 
the ridge to the north of the depot, where the already described lenticular wisst i 
of limestone oeenr. The remainder may, 1 think, have simply been eroded from 
their eoTelopment of shales at, or eery close to, the positions where they are now 
fonnd. Though it is coavenleot to spesk here of these blocks cnlleotively so 
limestones, they vary much in character, and some are highly indurated, but 
only ellghtly ealeareona, mud atonea. From theae varying cliaraetcrs it may 
ha possible, hereafter, to trace their origin individually with oonalderable 
aeenraey. At to the other characters of the debris at the outfall, 1 in rain 
saarehed in it for evidance of a glacial origin, and am unable to point to any 
feature which ia loconsiateat with the idea of ita baring been formed by a 
landallp." 

After ezamimng the other lakes (r/.r.) Mr. Ball samsoptbe 
resolts thus:— 

*' Beriewlng the whole of the facts which are ennmeratrd shore in referenoe to 
•seh of the lakes, and eonsidering the limited tone in which they ocenr-the proba¬ 
bility that they are all the result of one general series of operations impresses itself 
as fcfiwg an hypothesis of primary importance. If one of the lakes then exhibits la* 
dicaUona which seem to connect it with one particular mode of origin, while others 
of the lakes do not show snob or similar indications, it becomes all-important to sob* 
mil the former to the aererest aerntioy. f n this way, I think, the appearsneea sug* 
gestire of a glacial origin, which are perhaps strongest in the ease of Nalni Til, lose 
much of tbelr force when we find that other lakes exist of genemlly similar charac¬ 
ter, bnt in which the special indieations are wanting. In the single character of the 
outfall barriers all the lakes agree ; opinions may differ as to the origin of these 
barriers, whedier they are remnants of moraines, or hare been ’'ormed by landslips, 
bnt it is almost certain* that not one of them eonsists in any degree of rock ia sito, 
and we therefore hsTe not the positlre aid of a rock basin to determine a con* 
clnaion. 

There te one point geologieally whieb iinke the,three larger lakes together, 
and that ia the oecnrrenoe of trap*dykM in the Tlcioity of each. Mow, 1 do not 
think it ct all probable that the lakes are due to the original ontburst of trap. 
Indeed, the above deacrihed fact In reference to Ifaiwa Tal, where both the inflow* 
Ing and outflowing etruams cot through trap, renders each a view untenable But 
it eecme not impRAable that, whea the great upheaval aud dleturbaace of the 
rooks of this area took place, the exiateuee of cumparaUvely rigid l(.iae of trap 
Bay have beau largely hMtmmeotal In determiaing the form which the surface 
Bssoined, aad that oo their flaokc the soft shales, Ac., may have been so much 
crushed broken, as to yield more easily to the subsequent operations of d e nu d a* 
tioUf Ihw affording an abundant supply of msterial for landslips, which nltinately 
* CarefnI terelUnf can wily decide this point 
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■erred to eloac the telleya end form the Itkei.* Or ereD rappoeiai the ootbsretof 
trap to bare eeeompanied the npheeral end dfatarbenee, Ita effect in detenainiDf 
the tobaequentlj eatabliabed lines of denudetion eonld not fail to make itaclf felt, 
TbU ospUnatioD, in part aajgestcd bj Mr. &f ediioott’s obserrationa in hia wall* 
knowa paper on the Alps and Flimilajas,^ aeema to me more in aoeordatiee with 
the known facta regardiosr the whole aerica of lakea than any glacial theorj can 
be.” 

The year 1880 will ever be memorable in the annaliof Naiot 

T&l for the great landslip which was at¬ 
tended with each melancholy loss of life.* 
The rain commenced to fall steadily and withont cessation from 
Thursday the 14th September, 1880, until Sunday evening, the 
19th. During Friday and Saturday 33 inches of rain fell, of 
which 20 to 25 inches had fallen in the 40 hours preceding Satnr- 
day evening. The rain was accompanied by violent gosta of wind 
from the east; the roads were injured, the water-conraes choked, 
and there was a general satnration of the soil in all places where 
the loose debris of rotten shale, of which the noitbern range is com¬ 
posed, allowed the water to penetrate. There was much clearing 
of new sites daring the previous year and the builders did not 
always provide for the derangement of the natural drainage channels. 
In many places the water was allowed to sink into orevioes in the 
hill and find new outlets for itself, and this it did with a vengeance. 
In 1866, a slip occurred to the west of the present one destroying 
the old Victoria hoteL In 1869 this was enlarged and the scored 
sides of the ridge below Alina bear eritness to its extent. On the 
site whore tho slip of 1880 occurred was the Victoria hotel and its 
offices, and below it was the temple on the margin of the lake, and 
close to it Bell's shop, and further on the assembly rooms also on 
the m.irg'n of the lake. About 10 a. M. on Saturday morning the 
first slip occurred in a part of the hill-side immediately behind tho 
Victoria hotel, carrying away a portion of the outhouses sod of the 
western wing of the hotel and burying in the ruins an English 
child niul its nurse and some native servants. Working parties 
were called for and .Mr. Leonard Taylor, Mr Morgan, Over¬ 
seer, and a partv of soldiers and officers from the depAt set to work 

* It Im pOiUibl'^ thjit tbr bs»ln of Nairi Tal um? be ennaeet««t with Mme loeat 
faultiDg, (lie vsi&‘e'.u‘! of which U implieU hy i>tc eulphur •priog at theoatlalk 
TbM a fttv’t o•;cur^ ell eltnig the ceiice i»f the is, ho-a-e»er,rciuoi'ljr probe* 

Me. w, (Ti'l onr exi*.', i' wuuH ^how in the eetrp nf Cbini, the beds iormfag which 
eppear to be cnntii.i.«.us sciofs the be*i of »he vaHey. * Qoar. Jonr. Oool. 
So:. Februsr/, iSuS > k'lcm 'perseoal obK-rtktioa uiil Mr. Cosybaare^e 
a.va:ne. 
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to dig OQt thoM that were bnried. In the meantime, all the reei- 
dente in'the hotel removed to safer quarters except Colonel Taylor, 
R. E., who retired to a small detached room below the hotel gene¬ 
rally used as a billiard room, and Major and Mrs. Morphy with 
Mrs. Turnbull, who came to offer their assistance, proceeded to the 
assembly rooms. All had made preparations to leave as nothing 
more could be done, and about twenty minutes past one I passed 
from the hotel to the baz&r, and whilst passing with Mr. Wright, 
heard a noise and saw a large boulder falling from the cliff abore 
towards the hotel. 1 thought nothing of it and wont on.. In 
another ten minutes the landslip took place. 

The whole hill-side was one mass of semi-fluid matter and re¬ 
quired little to set it in motion. The state of the hill has been 
described as in dry weather a mass of the consistence of oatmeal 
which when mixed with water spread out like porridge. The 
motive power was a shock of earthquake, a very common ooenr- 
ronce in these hills, and which was felt on that day by competent 
observers in the Bh4bar below and in Naini T4l itself. This set 
the fluid mass in motion, and the result is tlinstold 

“ A rambtiag noite, similar to that occasiooed bj the filing of large maasw 
of earth, was beard bj mauy io the station ; and such as had an opportoaitj of 
looking towards the direction of the crash could plainly see rast elonds of dnsl 
rising from the situation above described. It was apparent that a large portion of 
the hill behind the hotel, frofh the upper mall, dionnited, had descended wiUi 
enormous velocity ind violence, bad completely buried the hotel, and bad dashed 
together into an an recognisable heap, the orderly room, the shop and the auem- 
bly rooms. The wave of earth and water, making a clean sweep of the extenslre 
hotel premises, had apparently driven the shop on to the assembly rooms, carry¬ 
ing forward the mssaive building over 80 yards on to the pni^iic rooms, s portion 
of which were bnried into the lake and the remainder reduced to a heap of ruins. 
The catastrophe, as far as can be aseerttined, was the work of a few seconds only, 
so that escape on the part of any who happened to be in the course of the ara* 
Itnche was practically impossible.” 

Another accouut runs :— 

** Through the dripping rain came the sound of crnckling treee. Some oaks 
on the hill-tide, aboot 400 feet above the Vietoris, were observed falHog forwards, 
A bonider or two descended, and a shont of ** Run for your lives 1” was heard ringing 
np from tbs hoteL It was followed by a noise which to those near soggested the 
rombliog crash of thunder, and to a witness not far distant the hoarse roar of 
cheering for some person rescued. By others on the ridge ebove and on the 
south-eastern edge of the lake this noise wss not heard at all; but it meant that 

19 
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the bilKside bad fallen. Is leas than half a oinote the last itone tiad splashed into 
the lake. Several great warea rolled down its anrfaee. vrbilst a cload of light 
brown duit concealed its north-western side and the site of the Victoria from view. 
Ae to what had happened in the interval no two witnesses are exactly agreed. 
For the close observation of details both the time and t he mood wep wanting. 

Oat here are some extracts from the statements of selected eye-witoeescs 
“With one fell swoop and awful crash/’ writes the Kcv. D. W. Tbumaa, *‘the 
Victoria hotel, Bell’s shop, the assembly rooms, an d a throng of human beluga 
were almost instantly buried beneath the rocks and the lake. The hotel moved 
forward, foundation and all, at least a hundred feet before it collopsed ; and Bell’s 
shop about the sarac distance. When the slip commenced there were a large 
number of natives and five or six (British) soldiers parsing along the Mall below ; 
most of whom were buried beneath the shale and rocks.” Mr. Thomas adda that 
the Victoria and the Hindu temple wore carried directly into the lake. The only 
trace of the bdtel main building is the fragment of a pillar ; a but tbit lies on tbo 
play-ground, as far distant from the lake as any part of the dilrit. Kem.ains of the 
temple and its oocupanta have been dug from the soutliein end of the assembly 
rooms. 

Mr. W. Ollbert soya was startled by a thnndering noise behind mtf 
and on taming round saw that the Victoria Hotel bad disappeared. An Immense, 
dark, moving object was passing over its sits, reaching the lake in a very, a very 
abort time, carrying everything before it, and crushing up mighty trees like match- 
sticks. For about a second of timo Bell's a:ij the assembly rooms were over¬ 
shadowed ; and then there woe a tremendous crash, followed by a splash in the 
lake. The maa of mountain whioh had detached itself came down with such 
velocity that tor the moment the impressiou on my mind was that a huge promon¬ 
tory from 30 to 40 feet high had leaped out from the hill-side into the lake, disap¬ 
pearing a few seconds after the awful splash. I am sure I could not have run over 
twenty paces on open ground and iu the best form within the same time.” 

Rev. N. Cheney, who was standiug about SO yards from the course of the slip, 
was startled by hearing above a noise which seemed to mingle the report of a 
muffled explosion with what sounded like a high-toned piercing cry. The trcea 
shook and writhed i the hill-side burst; the whole mass fell in a headlong avalanche, 
and rnshed down the slope towards the Victoria Hotel. The bursting of the hill 
was with aa upward as well as an outward leap, as if some interior power bad 
accumulated until it could no longer be confined- The hotel was not crashed from 
above, but was struck near its foundation : and fell back on, and was carried for¬ 
ward by, the advancing slide. Its roof appeared to turn upside down; for the rafters 
were for an insUnt plainly visible in a vertical row. A clond of dust obscured from 
view the destruction of Bell’s abop. 1 was nevertheless able to discern that the 
aentral column of shale, in which the greatest velocity and power were Mbibited, 
paosed over the Mall at the entrance gate of the hotel, and thenee in the vhortest 
line plunged Ipto the lake. It is my judgment that the time from the bunling ol 
the hill to the desoenl into the lake was not more than eight aeconda.” 

The dead and missing numbered 151, of whom 43 were Eoro* 
peau Md Enrasians, inclnding Colonel Taylor, Major Morphy, 
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Captains BaUcrstou, Goodiidge and Haynes, Lioulcnauts Halkctt, 
Sullivan, Carmichnel and Robinson ; L. Taylor, C.S.; Rev. A. 
Robinson, Doctor Hannuli, Mossjr.s.Noud, Boll, Knight, Muss, Tuck¬ 
er, Morgan (two), Sheila (four), Drew, Gray, five non-eoinmiasiooed 
officers and nine privates, Mrs. Morphy, Mrs. Turnbull and two 
cJiiidren and 108 natives. The escapes were many and narrow. 
Sir Henry Ramsay whilst directing operations at the east end of 
the lake was overtaken by the great wave caused by the dSriSf 
swept into the Ipke and though nt one tinio waist-deep, succeeded 
in reaching safety on an ascent ofi' the road ; but a British soldier 
and several natives were swept aw.ay close beside him. A Mr. 
Walker was covered up to his shoulder by the outer fringe of the 
mud torrent, but escaped. A soldier and a native lad were swept 
into the lake and escaped by swimming. Mrs. Knight and 
Mrs. Gray were in the upper story of the building known as Bell's 
shop, and were curried with it and found amid the girders of the 
iron roof landed on a heap of the dStts almost unhurt, linmediato- 
ly after the landslip jets of water poured forth from reservoirs 
within the hill on the newly made face and for some time main¬ 
tained a direction and volume which showed the great quantity 
and force of these factors in the landslip. 1 will pass over the 
Saturd.ay night when no one knew whether tlicro would be another 
slip as the rain never ceased and boulders continually cainccrashing 
down from (he hills above. Gre.-it cr.'icks opened up and became more 
easily traced : one from the Mayo hoU l up to Saint Loo cottage, the 
wall of which was fissured sutriciciiily to admit of a person walking 
through and across Goveruinent bouse, an arch in v hich was cracked, 
and over the northern slope of tho hill. Another line further 
west split in two a roi-k on tho summit of the littlo ridge above 
Fairlight; a third lino proceeded from tho Club to tho end of the 
China ridge by the rood west of Fairlight. All these w’cre caused 
by the earthquake, which was as destructive on the northorn slopes 
of Alma and China as within the valley. Sir H. Ramsay ably aided 
by Mr. Willcooks, C.E., and Mr. Lawdor, C E., set to work and 
soon placed the roads and drainage on a better footing than before.^ 

* Bs. 00,000 were distribaled bjr Sir tl K.iiiisay as chairman and at 

Secretary of the 'Eclief faud* aiuoiiK«t ilic famiiict of tboic who pentlicii in 

the laadisllp. 
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Climate. 


From its vicinity to the plains Naini Tal enjoys the benefit of 

the breeze which osaally springs up in the 
evening and in the hottest seasons is never 
oppressively warm. In the monsoons it receives more rain than 
Mussooree and nearly twice as much as Almora, which is only 30 
miles off; the Gagar range intercepting the clouds before they 
reach the latter place. Although records of rainfall have been 
kept for many years, they do not appear to me to be trust* 
worthy. 

The water-supply of Naini Tal is good except in one point, «»>., 
^ ^ ^ that the water is very bard and contains a 

ater supplj. considerable amount of soluble earthy salts, 

derived, no doubt, from the magnesian limestone of the bills. Such 
waters are not generally preferred, as it is believed they are likely 
to induce diarrhoea in those usiug them. 

The result of Dr. Murray Thomson’s analysis of the potable 
waters at Naini Tal, 1866-67, is as follows;— 
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The first specimen was taken from a small masonry tank near 
the centre of the convalescents’ barraoks, which receives a part of 
the overflow firom the lake. The water before entering this cistern 
is passed through a large charcoal filter. The second was taken 
from the surface of the lake about forty feet out from the entrance 
of the small stream which forms its chief feeder, and the third was 
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from the centre of the lake opposite the Smuggler's rook. In all 
three the physical properties of the water after passing through 
filter paper was good and the reaction nontral. Soda was found 
chiefly in the form of sulphates with a much smaller proportion of 
chlorides. 

Naini TAl is mentioned in the Mdnaia^khanda of the 
Skanda Furkna under the name Tririkhi>sarovara, or the lake 

of the three Eishis, Atri, Pulastya and 
PnlAha. The legend runs that these sages 
on their pilgrimage came to the peak of the Gagar range now called 
China and were thirsty and found no water. On this they thought 
of M&nasarovara and dug a large hole, which was at once hnod 
with water from M^na, and hence the lake thus formed by them 
was called * the lake of the three Eishis.' It is added that he who 
bathes in it derives as much benefit as those who have visited Mdua 
itself. The name Naini is derived from a temple to that goddess 
built on the borders of (he lake and destroyed by the landslip of 
1880. Traill merely mentions the name of the lake, and the first 
occoont of it is found in an issue of the Bn^liahman (Calcutta) at 
the end of 1841, which anuounoes * the discovery of a lake in the 
vicinity of Almora.’ This was followed up by a letter to the Agra 
Akhbdr by Mr. P. Barron of Sbalijahdnpur. under the name * Pilgrim' 
who gives an account of a visit to the lake then almost nakuown.* 
He ^lesoribes the lake and its outlet and then the present site of 
the recreation groirads:—" An undulating lawu with a great deal 
of level ground interspersed with occasional clumps of oak, cypress 
and other beautiful trees, continues from the m argin of tlio lake 
for upwards of a mile, up to the base of a magnificent mountain 
standing at the farther extreme of this vast amphitheatre, and the 
sides of the lake are also bounded by sjdeudid hills and peaks, which 
are thickly wooded down to the water’s edge. Ou the undulating 
ground between the highest peak and the margin of the lake, there 
are oapabiiilies for a race-course, cricket ground, &e., and building 
sites in every direction for a largo town,” He approached Naini 
Tsl from the Khairna side and returned by Eamgar, tlie natives 
at first refusing to guide him and denying the existence of a lake. 
* nil lelten were eoliected and publiibed at Agra in I8t4, 
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Iq 1842 Mr. Barron a;|fain visited Naioi Ta), and notes that about 
hair a dozen sites for building had been applied for or granted, and 
Mr. Lusbington, the Gomniissioner, had commenced the erection of 
a small house. Buies were drawn np in 1842 for the grant of lands 
for building purposes at a small ground-rent to bo paid b/ the 
occupant so long as the land was used for the purpose for which it 
was required. Ti)e lease, too, contaiued clauses binding the lessee 
to the observance of such rules as the local authorities with the 
sanction of Government should from time to time prescribe. 

Before 1842 there was not even a but in the valley, which was 
only visited by the neighbouring villagers at a festival held onoe a 
year in honour of Naitii, at which the usual sports and recreations 
of a small country fair iu the hills took place. Mr. Lushington 
allotted sites for a baz&r, public buildings and a church, erected 
by public snbsoription in 184S at a cost of Ks. 15,000 and dedicated 
to “ St. John in the Wilderness.*’ Mr. Barron launched the first 
boat on the lake, and amongst other incidents records the de:ith 
of a bear at Smuggler’s rock and the wounding a tiger, which fled 
to the recesses of Ayfirpltlia. Leopards, /anydr-monkeys, chamois 
and yarau-deer were amongst the other animals found here. As 
late as 1845, the site of the present upper baz&r was filled to a great 
extent with ringdl (bambu) juugle, which even then harbourod 
tigers. Madden records’ a visit to Naiui Tal at the end of 1816, 
when houses had begun to spring up, aud Captain Aroaud began to 
build at Gaiw&la-kbet, now occupied by the Diocesan school. 

Affloogst the more commoo trees sad plants* recorded bj Madden are the ejp- 
ress, iurai (Ciipressas torulosa); pine, cA(r (Pinas loogifoiia); ash, aaga, (Fraiinui 
floribunda) ; hornbeam, ckamkkarak (Carpinus viminea) ; cherrj.alder, pujft-y<lt*h 
(Betulaacuminata) alder, aSfsA (Ainas nepaleosis); fire kinds of oak, S4ay(Quercui 
inoana); Kartku (Qaercoa semiearpifolia); rtSaJ (Quercua lanagioota); tilomj (Quer. 
caa dllatata) and pAaaioi (Qaercat annalata); maple, paiaap/ia (Acer obloogaa); 
lodk (Symplocua paDlcuiata); bwr4»» (Rhododendron arboreum); eydr, (Andromeda 
ovallfolla) after which Ayirp&tha ia named ; holly (Ilex dipyreaaand I. odorata}i 
yAalcln(Prinaepla utllis)ijaaiaaa (Cerasaa cornata):aieAafor pear (Pjrras variolosa); 
pwd/a aieAaf (Pyrus bacoata) ; ytafiru (Craimgua pyracantha); raae (Cotooeaster 
baeillaris); yarij(Cntoneaster miorophylla); *Saii (Photinia dabia); f monia emodi; 
AuraM(Albiisia wightti); eA9aaiya(Pupoluiciliaiu); 9«raf*palla(Skimniia laureola); 
makpf* (Coriarta nepaleaais); cAafra(Berberls ariatata); ut AeraiKi (Daphne papjra* 
oea); eAaailljNi (Daphne mrleea); aidarj (Abelia triflora); Potentllla nepalenais and 
* J. A. 8, B«i.f 1S4S, p. 89S. * The botany is recorded in Qu. X. 
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tplendcoi; Afrtiiiori«Bnepalea8i^;Atfr(SpircBacuneifuIift: RubuitniMea>)i Fragaria 
iiMUcaud nabIcoU; Rom brQOOuii aod maeropbylU); kigthi (Comas maorophylla 
And oblOBga)*! raCi apNiyd'gAi* (Rata albiflora); MabaK (Khns rernicifera); llmur 
(Zanthoaylon hostile); iodigoiera dosua sod pulubells; Desmodium elegans, hexa* 
gonam and parTifoIiam; Astragalaa leaoocephaluSf clilorostschjrs and senbanoides; 
Frimala floribaoda aod specioM; Androtace sarmeniosa; SeJuni tinuatuni; Tbulic* 
tram rnpsstrs ; Aqallegia pubiflora ; gkamtidli (Clematis Telptina); banda, (Ucdcra 
helix); MMyXAi (Biibia uordifolia); jihi (Jasmlnamgrandifl irum). tvrmdh (Jumiintiro 
dlapermain)) Gerauiam lucidum, nepalease and waliichianuin; chalmori (Oxalis cor • 
Blcolata); tAs'Jaiea (Rhamous rirgatus); box (so called) (Myrsine bifarin); bhungu^ 
riga (Elscholtxia polystaebya), gauiga (Salria lanata): ban-tulti (Orixanum nor* 
male); bhilmora (Colqnhounia vestita); Platyaicinma Yiuloidcs; Cynoglo-^sum tanes* 
cent; iapir-naii (Strobilanthes glutinosa); mink-m6l, (Erigeiia roylei), pdti (Arre* 
miala indiea); ekirtta (Ophelia pauieulata and others); pat/triyadaksan (Allium wsl- 
lishianam): mingdia (Arnndinaria falcata); dkumni (Satyrium nepalensc) iind 
mdrkfla (Ifarsdenia roylei) besides some one hundred others of the list gireo in a 
preriona rolame, bat ibis is enough for a student to commence with. 

The following are some of the biids obserred'in the ceighbourhood of 
NainI Til and A Imora: Black valture (Olagyp$ ea/vus, 
i), large tawny vulture (Gyps a) long billed 
brown valtare (G tadteat, 4), white-backed vulture (G 6eapaf<n«i«, ft), white 
scavenger valtare {^Neophrn* ptrcmipUrmt, 4), bearded vulture (OypselM« ioria- 

7 ), tbe.kestril (7*iaoMaeii/si alavduriui, 17), while naped pigmy falcon (//lerax 
emiotmui, SO), erestlees hawk eagle (ffuaettu bontUi, 3S), created hawk-eagle (Z.iin< 
naslar erUtatellmi, 35), white-eyed bnzsard (Po/f'ornis tesea, 41), common paria 
kite (Mihm geeiada, 55), tawny flsh-owl (JFeispa ylanipes, 73), common swallow 
(Hirmdo raided, It), wire talled-swallow (//. rufiapt, 84), red-rumped swallow, 
{H. dduriea, 85), common Indian awift {Cgp$$lua afian, 100), alexandrine parakeet 
(Pefamraie aUdindri, 147), slaty-headed parakeet (P. $eki$ticepn, IftO). Of the 
Picidm or woodpeckers, the himalayan pied woodpecker ('’ices kimalayandt, 164 ), 
the brown-fronted woodpecker (P. ir«nNei/roR«, 159), the rufons-bellicd pied 
woodpecker {Hypopieue hyptrythrua, 161). Of the Cuoulidm or cnokooa, the Enro* 
pesB onckoo (Cdeeabu cdmorui, 199), the pied crested cackdo (CoeeyUea me/dnoleu- 
ewe, tllX the Indian koel (Eudyaamu orieatafit, 314). Of the Nectarinids! <>r sno- 
hlrds the parple honey-sucker (.4recAaeri/ra a»iatiea f84), the himalayan tree- 
creeper (CVtAia kiatoldyaaa, 943), the wliitc -tailed nuthatch (8iUa kmaldyraHU, 348) 
the European hoopoe (Cfpapaepop*, 364). The more remarkable game birdnarc 
the pukris (808); manil (804) lungi (806) and chi r (809) pheasants: the snow-cock 
(818); snow partridge (817); black -throated partridge (894); woodcock; snipe and 
quail. The kelij pb casact (810) and chakor partridge (830) are both found in the 
neighbonrbood of Eaioi Til. 

a confluent of the KAli near Qolam-li in patti Chaa- 
dAns and pargana Darma of the Kumaon district, takes its rise in 

} Drooka, Ibis, J88», 43, nnmbers ^ven refers to Jerdow Birds, besides those 
given here. Brooks mentions about 80 others for which rc/ercocc miui ya uiaiie 
to the article quoted. Sec further, Jerdon's Birds. 
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the Yirgnnjang peak. It is a most impetuous torrent, falling in 
cascades rather than rapids, over a very steep rocky bed, through 
a deep ravine flanked with precipitous mountains, on the other side 
rises the Naunjang peak on the left close over the K&li, and the 
Lingaru to the right some 18,500 feet high : while behind the 
great peak of Api rises to 22,799 feel. The Tampagar stream 
rises from a glacier under Lingaru plainly discernible from Golara- 
la. The Najangdr is crossed by a $anga bridge about a mile above 
its confluence with tlio Kdli. Still further north is the Sialpagir, 
another small rapid which also joins the Kdli {Sttaehey), 

Nakuri, a patti of parganah Ddnpnr in Kumaon is bounded on 
the north by Dsnpur Bichhia; on the west by Talla D&npnr ; 
in the east by Pungaraun of Gangoli, and on the south by Dug. 
Nakuri was separated from Talla Ddnpur at the recent settlement. 
The asses<iablo area comprises 3,126 5uruof which 1,463 are caUitr> 
able and 1,658 are cultivated (9S9 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Rs.667 in 1815: Rs. 1,136 in 1820 and Rs. 1,452 in 1843. The exist¬ 
ing land-revenue is Rs. 3,167, which falls on the whole area at 
Rs. 1-0-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-14-7. Ihe 
population comprised 1,923 males and 1,567 females at settlement. 
Eight villages were received from Piingrtion. The patwdri lives 
in IVlaholi and there is a school in Sanoti. The village of Ndkdri 
is ton miles from Kapkot on the Jalath road and the same distance 
from Tojam : elovation about 5,000 feet. 

Nalapani or Kalanga, about threo miles north-east of Dehra 
in Dehra Dun on the western boundary of Tihri in north latitude 
30°-20'-25" and east longitude 78®-8'-30", noticeable for its pro¬ 
tracted dofouce' in 1815. The hill on which the flirt is built is 
about 600 feet abovo the lowlands and has a plateau on its snminit 
about throe quarters of a mile long and very difflcnlt of access from 
tho steepness of the ground. Nalapdni is also a station of the G. T. 
survey with an elevation above the sea of 3,286 feet and is so 
named from a spring which supplies good drinking water. The 
remains of t^o fort are about a mile above tho spring. 

Nftndak, a patti of parganah Badhdn of British Garhw41 is 

bounded on the north by Malli Dasoli and Talla Painkhanda, on the 

«Qaa XL S3«. 
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west by Talli Dasoli and Kapfrf; on the sonth by Kardkot and 
Pindarpdr and on the east by the same patti andTalla Paiukhanda. 
It is occupied by the npper valleys of the ^auddk and Ohukla. 
Tho Mokh stream is fed from the northern slope^j of the Buidiana 
(8,589 feet) Bujgala (9,286) and Khariapdni (8,894 feet), peaks. 
See Banjboqb. The patwdri of this patti> lives in Pharkhet and 
collects the )and>revenne of patti MaUi Dasoli also; both airgregated 
in 1864 Rs. 1,519 for land-revenue and saddbart and Rs. 84 for 
ffdnth paid by 3,967 souls. The higher villages are little better than 
sheep-farms, being too high for cnltivation, and on this account tho 
assessment is low when compared with the area. There are iron 
mines at Mokh, Ralban and Peri and old lead mines at Mokh. 

Nandaldlll, a river rising in the glaciers on tho western slope 
of Trisul in Patti Nandak and parganah Badh&n of the Garhwal 
district has its principal sources in north latitude 30®-l6'-10^ 
and east longitude 79®-46'-6''. High np tho source there is a 
temple to Nanda Devi and beyond the temple, a large rock, both of 
which are visited by pilgrims. The temple Is situate near Tantara- 
kharak above the village of Satol wheuce tracks lead to tho graz- 
ing grounds in the neighbourhood. To tho west of Satol at Nand- 
garh-kaarak passes the road from Almora by Baijnath to ll4mnt 
where again the road from Nandprayag to Tapnhan is met with 
in the heart of the most fticturosqno tract in tlio Gurhwal hills. 
The Nand&kini receives oil either side nmnorous torrents and even¬ 
tually joins the Alaknanila on the loft bank at Naiitlf»ray ig <in the 
Badrin^th road. It is crossed by an iron soqmnsion bridge at. 
Nandpraydg and by a spar-bridgo at (ih.U on 'ho road to Ituniii 
from Lohba. In 1357 there was a heavy laiul.-iiip at Jakliana in 
Malli Dasoli wliich blocked up tho river for threi? days. 

Nandprayag, a small trading martin BrUish (iarliwiil, is situate at 
the junction of tho Alaknanda and Nandukini rivers in P itti Dasoli 
Talii and parganah Dasoli in latitude 30''-l‘.)'-56'' and loiigitudo 
79®-21'-29''' at an elevation of 2,805 feet above the level of the sea. 
The road hence from KarnprayAg is nearly level, lying along the 
left bank of the Alakuanda river, close to Karnpraytig, tho river is 
crossed by an iron suspension bridge. Tlie villages of Bausuuli Klml, 
Lang4sa and Sunta are passed on the road and the several streams 
are bridged. Nandpray&g is a little over nine miles from Karnpra- 

80 
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ykgj and it is nsnal to pass on t o Pnrsaribagr close under MathAna, 
about miles further on, crossing the Nanddkini bj tivo bridges, 
one of 78 feet span. There is a temple here dedicated to the N4g 
Taksha, hence the place is often called TakshnprayAg: there is a 
school here in the cold weather ; many of the M&ua and Niti Dho- 
tiyas dispose of the Tibetan salt and borax to the local traders here, 
who send the borax on to the refiners in RAinnagar, where it is sold 
to traders from Farukhabafl. The trading time lasts from the 
middle of November to A|)rii, and during this time immense num¬ 
bers of sheep and goats laden with Tibetan produce, or returning 
with grain, tobacco, and unrefined sugar may be met along the 
road ; a road here branches off by Uunjbngr to Almora. 

Nanda Devi, a group of peaks in Patti Mails DAnpur of par- 
ganah Danpur in Kuinaon of which the principal peak is situated 
in latitude 30*-22'-34'’' and longitude 80°-0'-46'' with an eleva¬ 
tion of 25,6G1 feet according to the Kumaon and GarhwAI survey, 
25,749 feet according to tho old survey and Strachey’s map. It 
appears like a spire of greyish rock sprinkled with snow, lying 
to the north-east of Trisul and north-west of Nandakot, the sides 
forming angles of about 70° and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad summits which surround it. The summit is 
altogether inaccessible; but over a mile below it, a mela or religious 
festival is held every twelfth year, though access to the spot is so 
difficult that it is reached by scarcely fifty of tho pilgrims who 
make the attempt. Further progress is iinpraoticable, in conse¬ 
quence of the mural cliffs of ice which on every side encase the 
peak. The natives mainbain that smoke is sometimes seen to issue 
from its summit, which they regard ns the kitchen of the local 
deity; but there is no good evidence of volcaoic action in the higher 
masses of tho Himilaya, and the appearance probably results from 
the forms given by currents of air to clouds resting on the moun¬ 
tain and to snow taken up in whirlwinds, 

Narayanbugr, a halting pbiec on the rente by Lohba to 
Kandpray4g ^d from the lattor place to BaijuAtb, is situated 
on tho right bank of the Pindar river in latitude 30*-8'-5'' 
and longitude 79'’-25'. Tlio route from Lohba leaves the 
Karnprayig road at Gair or Gw4r, and then turns north-east 
ascending the watershed between the Pindar and Rimganga 
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rivers by the laorakb&l pus between Kiapur (9,522 feet) on the 
east and Kandal (8,553 feet) on the west. Thence the road passes 
by Kandauli and Bdnij^a down the valley of the Agang&r to its 
conflaenoe with the Pindar at Nariyanbngr where there is a bridge. 
From Karnpray4g a road follows the left bank of the Pindar river 
outwards by Siinli to this place and thenco on to Baojbugr by 
Ming and Iro. 

Nftttkdchiya Tal, or the lako of the nine corners, is situate in 
pargaiiah (Jlihakb4la of the Kurnauu District, distant 2|^ miles from 
Bilim Tal and 14| miles from Naiui Tal, in latitude 2D"-l9'-20^ 
and longitude 79°-37'-38'’at au cievatiou not oxooeding 4,000 feet. 
There is a travellers’ bungalow aud a shop for the sale of grain at 
Bhim Ta). The lako is of an irregular shape, somewhat resembling 
the ace of clubs, elongated at tho north-western corner near the 
temple. On the west it is coverod over with weeds and lotus plants 
to a large extent. It is fed by streams from the neighbouring hills 
but neither springs, outlet nor current, were detected by Dr. Ames- 
bury at his survey in 1871. The length is 3,120 feet from north 
to south and tiie breadth from east to west 2,270 foot. U hu a 
siiperBcial area of 538,833 yards, or lll‘35acrcs. Tho greatest 
depth of 134j^ foot is found in the middle near the iutorsection of 
tho lines of greatest breadth and length, and the least depth of seven 
feet close to the northern end. “ Its shape, the nature of its sur¬ 
roundings, and the narrow winding course of the outfall,*’ writes 
Mr. Ball, “ all seem inconsistent with tho view that it is of glacial 
origin.” It is hotter than Bhim T4I but very picturesque and 
pretty, and when the lotus is in flower well worth a pilgrimage. 
Fish of various species from one to twenty pounds are found in the 
lake. The water is of a rich bluish-greon colour, clear and still and 
apparently pure and w'holesome. The hilJ^ around are thickly 
clothed with forest which gives cover to kukar, guraly wood-pigeons 
and pheasants. There is every reason to believe that in former 
years the lake covered a very large extent of surface, some twenty 
or thirty times its preseut extent, as exhibited by tho surrounding 
country which bears every appearance of having been subject to 
the action of water. Tho waters would afipcar to have escaped 
through the lower strata of the liollow now occupied by tho lakes— 
Naukuchiya aud Bhim. Tradition has it that if any one sees the 
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nine corners of the lake at one time be will die within the year, bnt 
happily the feat is impossible. An embankment was tried at the 
apparent ontlet, but it was found of little use as the water escapes 
by subterranean channels. 


HAUKUCmA TAL. 

s.r 

Sfule 1000 Teft * iJri^ 



Nawada, or N6<;sid(]b as it is sometimes called, is a well*wooded 
bill in the Eastern Dikn of Dehra about five miles south>east of Debra 
with the Siiswa river flowin;; alon;; its southern base. On the 
hill close to the village of Nawada are the ruins of a building said 
to have been the palace of the old Rajas of the Dun. In the village 
itself is a rest-house for jokin' a temple to Mahadeo at which 
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the people of Debra and the neighbouring villages assemble annual- 
Ij on ereiy Monday in the month of Sawan (August). 

Nayadaa, a patti of parganah Sbor in Knmaon is bounded on 
the north by Kharakdes ; on the west by Mohar ; on the east by 
the KAIi river, and the south by 8auu. The road from Pitboragarh 
to the JbdlaghAt across the K41i to KepAl runs through this patti 
from east to west by Kbil and Biskoli. The principal villages are 
Bbuteri, Bngurtolii and GauryAth. The assessable area comprises 
1,197 6f«t«,of which 359 are culturable and 837 are cultivated (218 
irrigated). The land tax yielded Rs. 292 in 1815: Rs. 425 in 
1820 : Rs. 508 in 1843 and at present Us. 1,272, wdiich falls on 
the whole assessable area at Rs. 1-0-8 per acre and on the culti¬ 
vation at Rs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settleinent num¬ 
bered 1,063 males and 892 females. 

Nayim Pallai a patti of parganah PAli Pachh&on in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Talla Cbaukot; on the west by Malla 
Soli; on the east by Nay&n Walla and on the south by Walla Suit 
and Talla Kakalassan. This patti was separated from Nayen at 
the recent settlement. It lies along the right bank of the Ram- 
ganga river and is traversed from north to south by a mountain 
ridge containiog the peaks of Mandhil (6,214 feet) and Puriya-ke- 
Cbauki (5,737 feet). The principal villages are KurhidhAr, Bur- 
kinda, Bnserhi, Mdsyoli and Dungra. The temple of Nauleswar 
is situated here at the junction of the GagAs with the lUmganga. 
The road from BAmnagar to MAsi foHows the left bank of the 
RAmganga which is here fordable except during he rains. The 
statistics of the Falla and Walla patiis may be shown thus 
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per tore : on the onltivaiion only the incidenoe is Bs. 1-1-10 and 
Bs. 1-2-4 respectively per acre. The patw&ri resides in Jhlin&r. 

Nayan Walla, a patii of P4li Pachhiun in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by Tails Giw4r; on the west by Tails Ohankot and 
Palla Nay4n; on the east by Tails Dora and on the south by the 
Qag4s river, which separates it from patti Tails Silsnr. This patti 
was separated from Nay4n at the recent settlement. It lies along 
the left bank of the Bimganga river south of the Jbaurkot- 
gadh. The principal villages are B&rhikot, Baman-Gbannda, Inda, 
Naikans, Naula and Bhikiya at the confluence of the Gagds with 
the R4mganga. This patti lies along the left bank of the latter 
rirer containing, however, few important villages. The statistics 
are given under Natan Palla. One village was received from 
Giwar at the recent settlement. The patw&ri resides in Bhikiya- 
8ain. 

Nilang, a village in Tfhri, which gives its name to the passes 
at the source of the Jidh-Ganga or Jihnavi {q.v.) into Tibet, is 
situate in north latitude 30^-6^>30^ and east longitude 79"-3'-5^ at 
an elevation of 11,310 feet above the lev'el of the sea. The village 
gives its name to the entire valley from Bhairongb&ti to the passes 
into Tibet. It is known as Ohongsa by the Hnniyas. Mr. Kinney 
visited* it in 1878 and from him we learn that— 

The featnree of the Nileng vellej correspond with the general pbyoleal 
characteristics of this portloo of the Himalaya as observed in other similar val* 
leya The main line of water-parting is, as a rale, lower and the slopes about it 
easier than In the sonthero belt marked by the highest gronps of snowj peaks. 
Here as elsewhere the gronps of snowy peaks forming the line of highest ele* 
vation lie to the sooth of and dominate the line of water-parting and are separated 
from each other by lateral valleys more or less ope towards tbelr heads and, as 
a role, contraetiog into stopendous gorges ss they pteroe through the snowy 
rsnge and debouche smongat the tower mountains. The entranoe to the valle/ 
from Bhsironghsti np to near the village of Nilsng is through a gorge which 
may be called terrific. Snowy peaks from to to 11,000 feet in height tower 
apparently immediately overhead, the river-bed having here an elevation of 1 l.ooo 
feet. Falls o( 9,000 to I0,ooo feet in a horisonUl distance of under three miles 
are not unoommon while sheer precipices of in one or two esaes orer 8,000 feet 
overhaug the*atroam.* The valley preserves Um same charaoteriaties for a 
diatauceol about fifteen milea np past the village of Nilsog to the junction 
with the IIAna-gidb. Above this juaction, the valley gradually opens out end 

I Report on the survey of the western sotvoee of tho Ganges, parti¬ 
cularly the J4dh-ganga or Nilaog valley, in ifift: by Hr. T. Sinney, Q.T.8.. 1170- 
79. * See UusisonoHin. 
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the hOli MUime ■ eofter ud more gentle eepeot: thoogh the deellrUiee ere etill 
eteep they loee the bold, ebrnpt end ereggy eppeerenen of the gorge lower 
down, end In lome pieoei the eeoent from ihe etreem to the ridge is orer oooi* 
peretlrelj gentle elopes covered up to e eertein tieretion with short grass end 
(n pieces blooming with flowers end e sort of hesther. The gress sod heether 
beve e peenliar sickly soent which produoiog e certsin sense of feintoess, edds to 
the diflieiilty of climbing due to the rerlfled air. Wiih some people who appear 
to be peculiarly subject to its Influence this faintness becomes orerpowering and 
hence its name amongst the nstiTes * kith-kt-kawa' or' poisonous air.' It occurs all 
over the bills at similar elerations sod produces violent headache, sickness at 
stomach and a total inability for prolonged exertion. Above the limit of vegeta¬ 
tion, bere about 17,000 feet, the hills become steeper again, the surface being a 
strangely eonfuaed mass of loose rooks of all shapes and sisea, intermixed with 
patches of snow and ice, a perfect chaos of broken fragments. Deep down 
between the crevices of these rooks appeared solid masses of ice and froxen 
snow which, melting in the day, made the footing difllouit, so that the stones and 
rocks give way when trod upon and eansing others to move create a small 
avalanche, to the danger and discomfort of the traveller. From the water-parting 
at the head of the valley the ground slopes down to the Hop-gadh, an aiflueot of 
the Satlaj. 

There are here two passes into Ilundes, that to the west known ss Thiga-Is 
and that to the east called Ts4ag-chok-la.‘ There Is a third pass from Raithsl to 
Hundes, but it is seldom followed now. The boundary of Hundes leaves the main 
line of water-parting near Tint peak and runs along the ridge dividing the 
Mica gtdh from the Mina valley proper and from the Qangntri valley. It then 
erosees down the glacier oppoiste Nilang and across the Jidb-ganga to the Basihr 
frontier. The Tihri Rija formerly claimed up to the water-parting at the pasees 
but his enttoms’ post is now at Nilang. There are but two villages in the 
vslley, Niiang end Jidhsng, the former with some thirty families and the latter 
with about ten families. Nilang is vithiu Bas&hr but its ooUivstion is partly in 
Tihri and partly in Hundes. Jidhang, ten or eleven miles farther on, ie in Hundes. 
The two villages belong to the Jidbs, who are here the carriers and brokers with 
Ilundes, like the Bhotiyss of the Kumsnn valleys. The eturdsu of Jidhang is sub¬ 
ordinate to the aagdna of Nilang and both pay collectively to 'Ihbri Rs. S4 a year, 
to Hundes, Us. lOU a year and to Basihr a capitation tax of a hdtk (about eighteen 
inches) of the local woollen stulf in addition to a small sum in coin altogether 
valned at about Rs. 80 a year. As is the custoin,in the Kuroaon valleys, tbo 
Jadhs migrate southwards in the winter to Dbflada on the Bbigiraihi, some seven 
or eight marches beluw Nilsog. 

On the trade between Kilang and Cbaporang (Tsaparang) 

Mr. Kinney writes in 1879 : — 

" Tbe salimsted valne of the trade across the passes at the bead of the 
Nilsng valley Is from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 yearly, Of this amonnt from 
Bs. 16,000 to Rs. 20,000 passes through the hands of tbe Jkiha, tbe balance being 
aceonated for by the trade of the Klianspea and Uarhwilis, The BIja of T:hr{ 
formerly levied an od val^rtm duty cf one anoa in the rupee on all imports, equsJ 
* About thirty mile; troir ^Lsirc <«: 
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to tj^ per eeot. In 1878, hoirerer, a ne» impost mu made of a timitki on eidi 
bac of Mit, which Ib eqnal to about 10 per cent, wool and other imports belog 
taxed proportionate. The tax is farmed oat to a Tihri official, who appoints bis 
own colleetora. The Jidhs complain bitt<rt/ of the new arrangement, and consider 
themselres a rained comraanitj. They had to borrow money in 1877 to pay np 
the tax, which they hare not yet bran able to repay ; indeed, they bad again to 
borrow a earn of Bs. 4,000 towards the end of last year. Unless they pay np the 
year’s demands in fall the R&ja of TIhrl does not permit them to more do#n to 
their winter quarters on the Bhfigirathi at Dbnnda.” 

The following are the statistics of trade for five years : — 

1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. 1881*81. 188S-8S. 

£rp. Imp. E*p. Imp. £sqs. Imp, E*p. Imp. Sip. Imp. 

Rn Rs. Bs. Bs. Ra. Ra. Re. Rs. Bs. Bs. 

llanads.M 8,184 4,184 7,858 1,840 8,754 4,078 4,818 7,818 10,188 

Value ... 85.161 ... 18,491 47,496 11,944 49,188 19.800 M,64S 81,385 81,198 

The exports in 1881*82 conaprised ootton goods valued at 
Ra. 520; fgrain 3,840 maunds) worth Rs. 10,852 : metals valued at 
Rs. 787 : oil-seeds worth Rs. 286 and sugar worth Ka. 140. The 
imports daring the same year included salt weighing 4,506 mannds 
and valued at Rs. 18,024, wool worth Rs. 3,696 and borax worth 
Rs. 750. In 1882-83 the exports were cotton goods worth Rs. 1,060; 
grain Rs. 19,061 (7,145 maunds); metals, Ra. 1,105 ; oil, Rs. 327; 
oil-seeds Rs. 1,434; sugar Bs. 476 and tobacco Rs. 870. The 
imports during the same year were 9,746 maunds valued at 
Rs. 38, 984 and wool and woollen manafaotures valued at Rs. 8,800. 
The trade through the passes to Ts^parang or Chaprang is chiefly 
in the hands of the J&dhs, though Khampas from Basiihr and a 
few of tho Garhwilis from the upper villages also trade with the 
Hilniyas. The Basahri Khampas have permission to travel all over 
Tibet without question. The Jddhs go to Toling, Ts4parang and 
Gartoh while the Qarhwhlis are seldom permitted to go beyond 
Dokpa-Aur, or, if they do, only under the escxM't of J&dba or 
BasAhris. 

Niti, a village of patti Painkhanda in QarhwAl, is situate thir¬ 
teen miles to the sonth of the pass of the same name which lies in 
north latitude 30*-57'-59^ and east longitude 79*-^55'>3* at an 
elevation of 16,628 feet above the level of the sea (othera 16,570 
feet). 

The vinage Is bi^U at aa atovation of 11,484 feet on the left hank of the 
Dbanli apt at the feet of a ridge which eweepiag round defends it oq the north 
ind aertk-west froai tho vlcleat ftoras whMi blow iron those qaartsts. There 
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ire a few fiat piecee of terraced ground bearing aeantj erope of bickwhent and 
barley, bat here, as In Mina, the Bhetijaa pay little attention to agricaltare. 
If ooreroft foand the teAiperatare in the middle of June to vary from 40* to 50* at 
anariae and at mid-day from 70* to 80*. In eonaaqaenee of thia the Dhaali 
and other atreama are awollen In the advanced part of the day by the melting of 
Che anowa and ahrink considerably daring the night Daring Mooreroft's atay 
the high moanCalna were towards the etese of day regularly enveloped in eloada. 
from which anew descended on the more elevated parts, and gentle rain on the 
valleys. Mach of the snow was melted by the heat of the ana deriag the nszt 
day, and again raplaced daring the sneoeedlng night :and these encceaaive depdhl- 
Cione end meltlaga eoatinned threnghoat the warm weather. Sneh great ehange.s 
oAaet the health of native! as well as atrengera with eaiarrhs and fevers, active in 
Chair effects- for a ahort time, bat neither dangereas nor of long eontlnoaneo. 
From Oetobar intil May Che inhabitants of tba Dhanli valley migrate to lower 
fitoatioBB, eoaaplotely deserting their vtllagea. The whole eenntry at that season 
is covered with deep snow. In snmmer, bewever, notwitketendlag the elevation 
exceeds I l,ieoo feet, the land in the neighbourhood of the villafea prodneea erops 
of barley, amaranth and bnokwheat, and the hills and meontain aldei yield excel¬ 
lent paaCnre to large floeks of goats and sbeop and a few yaks and inbu$. The 
route from the village to the pewi ia up the course of the Dhaal4 wbiuh rteec on 
Che eoaihern tide of the pMs. After the traek diverges from the Dhauli the 
eiseent beeomee very steep and aneambered with the detritus from the neighbour, 
lug hills. The peas liaelf nnoa eroeted leads by a gentle deellrity for soma die* 
canee to the plains or indaUt og country et Tibet whieh even at this elevation 
produces crops nf (^ordeow Aiaui/oyense). Webb who visited tbo pose 

Cosrardo the end of August reports that there wee not a vestige of aaowen 
the pass nor oi the shoulder of the hill whieh rises some 100 feet above the pose 
on the left side. The tableland near the pass is very atony and barren, produe- 
ing only mooaea and prickly shrubs resembling ferae and loteraeqted by anmer. 
one ravines, tbs channels of torreals discharging themselves into the SatlaJ. The 
rocks scattered over tke plain are of bine llmeetone abounding in foeell remains 
especially ammonites of which some account has already been given.* To the 
north.east Kailas may be seen fsee KaiLdsj but from the great general elevation 
of the country and the distance which is out mnch nodcr wm hundred milaa, its 
antarent height Is inconsiderable. 

The Mlti paas it esteemed the easiest and safest from Garhwii into Tibet 
itnd is open from the latter end of Jon^ nniil the second week In October. (3^ 
Bnonra Maidi.s). The suilerings ef trsvellerstfrom diurdered reepiratloa, in 
consequence of the tenuity oMhe air, are very severe ; and though the Bhutiyas 
take pains from early ago to train themselves to endnre it, some can never euc* 
coed; end even yaks and other beasts are not exempt from enfferlogs resnlting 
from it. The most marked symptoms are vertigo, inordinate ectiqn of the heart, 
accelerated respiration, and the moat dletreetingdiflealty of breatblog. The elate, 
meni of Ratten is conelasive as to the reality of this iDfloeoeat—** Oaring this 
walk I waa almost killed by mere pain. The rarity of the air along thia high 
road to Diha (nearly 17,000 feet) was perfectly awful. My daadi people would 

* Cm. X,Sl5l-lf. 
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not go OD, aod rotoratd to tbo crist of the paea. One mee eecompanied me ; end 
be md 1 went groMiog along at a ■Bill'e pace, on a lorel, and yet in great agony. 
Aegiaa pteUria I now conaider nothing In aomparuon.> 1 felt tite pain moat at 
my chest, and snlloGation seenied to threaten me at erery step.** At the sane 
toe others who have travelled over the some tract hare oesared me that they 
lelt no ill-effects and that the complaints of the Dbotiyos are directed to eztraet 
the gift of a bottle of brandy. There, are two other passes from Niti, one leading 
by the Malchik pass and K&nk&n to lluti or Bij*iloti and'tbe Tansom*la (Ting* 
Jnng) pass into Tibet and the other by the Chor-lloti. Both these passes were 
risited* by Lientenanti H. and B. Strochej in 1148, and the rirer at Hot! was ex¬ 
plored as lor os was practicable. They describe the rirer os exactly correspond¬ 
ing with those crossed on the rood from Milam to Hnndes by Unta-Dhfire. The 
rood by Cbor-Uoti rone due east and it takes two marches to get across It, but 
there is always danger from avalanches, vrbile the pass ends in on abrupt slope 
down which men and animals must slide, thoogh it is not any great length. 
These difBoulties canoe this pass to be less used. The regular pase, though only 
about sixteen miles long from Niti, from the badness of the rood and diffleulty 
of travelliog In snch rarifled nlr takes three days to get through; bot it is not a 
difflenit one. In addition to the common wild flowers found all along the road up 
to Mti, there is a regular "gorso " with a yellow flower growing nil over these 
moontsliis from Maliri to the Tibetan Inmndary. The new road or rather an 
Improvement of the old toad, is completed up to the villaite of Niti, and is a 
great boon to all the traders with Ilundes rendering the carriage on animals much 
less risky than it used to be ; and also benefiting the animals themselves who can 
travel even longer marches with less tax on their endurance. The nsual march 
for laden sheep is six miles a dsy. 

The following nccouni* of Mr. Ballon's visit to tbo Niti pass 
is the best that we yet possess :— 

** Near Joahimath and the whole way to the Junction of the Kioi river, which 

- . , comes from the north-west face of Nandi DevL 

Battsa’s Jourasl. ’ 

this glen is characlGriscd by the most exquisite 

acenery | the louthom monntains sloping down to the river covered by forests of 
Qtureea itmUarpifolia, Beta (wild red rose), yew, horse chcsnnt, alder, 

poplars and elms, interspersed with pretty villngcs of wliich the chief ornament, 
ace the fields of red ■drsa (the hattu of Bisihr) a species of amaranth, while the 
llgh enggy northern monntains and peaks, th-it form the separ.iting ridge be¬ 
tween llsdrintth and Niti, come down to the Dhauli In the most terrific precipices. 
Above the Blnf, both sides of the glsn aunme the regnlar Oimslayan features of 
wild enblimity, althongh villages are everywhere seen perched npon seemingly 
Inaeceulble heights. The rivet remsios broad and deep, thongb often broken 
Into cstarsets. The road it carried on either side of the river as most easy, and 
is crossed by fin# Sangtu Or spar-bridges. There is a very dreary glen withont 
vUIagea tor ten or twelve -wiltcs separating upper from lower Poinkhanda, or oa 

' As. RSS.XV1I, 4:XII. aos: j. A;S. Ben. IgitS.p. 319. * J. A. 8. 

Bun XIX, TP. * J. A. B. Ben. VII, 310 > Truili's intended visit (in letter 
to Oovemmufit, ifth Decembor, lii7 and SPad September, isil), was to the tior* 
pan ut OPba. 
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they are sometloies, bat improperly, called upper aad lower Miti. After letTloff 
the oaka aod elms. &c.. the wood bccoroei eatlrely cypreu, auJ from aumrott to 
baae of the moaotaios do other tree ia area The larger treea attain not unfre* 
quentlyan eoornoas aiae, some of them haring a girth of 17 feet. At Juma Upper 
Fainkhaoda is entered, and then the seenery, rotaiMiug all its grsudear. alio beeomea 
ciqiiiaitely iorely. Villages of the true Swiss character are seeu ou erery open spot, 
Burrounded by cedar trees and overhung by crags of the most atupendous oharactec 
wooded up to the auow which shines ou their suiumlts, with similar trees and birch, 
which latter as well as the sycamores hare at this season the true autumiul tinta. 
contrasting finely with the dark branches of the dcodir. Ihe bridges now become 
very frequent; and the river, though still uufordable, becomes a torrent falling 
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orer rapids. 

Malari ia next entered, a very largo viltogo. After leaving Maliri wc marched 
np a glen of the must beautiful kiud, the deodar treea 

Mtti4rlv 

(all of spreading shape) coming down to the waters' 
edge, and now bogiuning to be miugieJ with chita pines (Fines ttcelsa, not unlike 
the ehir at a distauce), and rSy/is firs (.d^ies Wtbhiatia): a aet of large villages is then 
entered, Bsmpu, Oamtalf. &c.. uU varying in elevation from the sea from 10,200 to 
11,000 feet and upwards^ the highest of which ia Niti. At Bampa, the dtodin end. 

_ And no other tree ia seen save birch and Fiaui cMcfee. 

BftOlpAv 

but the ground is covered, os well as the aurrounding 
heights, with beds of ground cypress, gooseberries, currauts, furse, (A</rapa/«c 
Aoyfei) Webb rose, sweetbriar and juniper. The furae is especially plentifuli 
but there is no heath the Aniromtd* failifiata of Boyle as at Dadrlnitb* 
Up to Gamsili, tlio rooks have been quarts, mica, schist and gneiss, with 
granite blocks in the river beds, fallen from the peaks, escept in the neigh* 
bourhood of Ifal&ri where argilIsceous and talcoae schist Is the chief rock. 
At Gamsili the granite is met with in tttn, pervading gneiss and mica echist., 

^ ... The breadth of the veins is eometimes very thin, bat 

fismiiiu '. 

aometimee the granite spreads Into great broad patches. 

It ia a reddish variety in general, but a highly quartsose variety with large aohoot 

or tourmaline crystals is very common. Just above Uamsili the river runs through 

tremendous gneiss and granite precipices, and the road is carried along scaffold- 

logs. After turning this corner and ascending to Niti village, the Himalaya peaks 

are all turned, not one is left to the north, though some bf the north-west 

and norllicastern, heights are within perpetual snow limits. Niti Umastone 

(not crystalline) and arglllaceoos schist, chiefly ^the latter, are the rocks. 

After arriving at Niti 1 proceeded on to the junction of the Qanesb-ganga 

with the Dhauli where I met with the first snow near Qildung, more than 14,600 

feet high, and this anow was merely a snow*cavc la the river, the leavings of last 


fismiilU 


winter. A few masses of gaeisa aad granite were still to be seen io thp bed of the 
Dhauii, the debris of some of the soatbern precipices through which 1 could sea 
the granite-veins running along, argillaceous schist and qnarta were the rocks of 
the surmanding hills. There is one very bad gorge betweeu Qothiog and Gildfiog 
pastures, where there was some trouble is making a rood, but after Gilduag the 
bills are round and smooth np to the ptss. They were covered with grass aod 
Saossures flowers, the graes of very peenUar kinds and noted for its goodness. 
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The Iit'cra Oaucth-ganga anJ Diunli arc mere •ireame, and were ball froaea 

above Gildiing at their jnnetion, but near Goiiiiog, 
the Raiikttuda juins the main river with a large b dy 
of water, arising at this scanon from a glacier, and up to this point, the Ohauli may 
be said to be unfordablc, eacept at ode or two rockj points near Mitt. The 
Gaoesh'gangs maj be said to arise from a snow bed, for I saw snow-eaves toward# 
ite eource, but the Dfaauli or farthest braueb of the Ganges eerUiulj rfaes from a 
eprlng ut the southern fare of the pass wlien on the 1 Ith Uctober there was not 
eren a speck of snow. After leaving the aource of the DhauU, the aoeent waa very 
ataep throngb evumbiiog craga of Uuo limestone which now soctteeded to the round 
claj-slate hills ; but the tup of the puas was round and open, the limestona 
Intenpcrsed with sruoaeeoua quarts recks. 

The first object that eangbt my eye was the Kailas peak atauding np ia the 
caat-Dorth-eaat. Bight iu front atretebed a dreary plaiu, ahrubieaa, treelaaa and 

houacless, termiuated aloug its whole northern afile 
at a distance of about twonty mika from my poal- 
Uou by alow range of rounded brown hills, utterly without shrub or tree or jutting 
rock, but very broken into ravines and perpendicular facet on this their southero 
side. The plain ia broken into raviuM and river-couraes running down to tba 
Eatlaj which flowed (not iritibly as to water) in a deep raviue not far from tba 
base of the rouud bills. I found tbo ammonites lying about in hundreds on tba 
top of a small ascent just os the rood wound through a kind of pass between two 
hillocks, before it descended to a ravine. The distance from the MUi pass waa abont 
three iMiea, but at this poiat the ooBtinuation frouv that paas of the crags forming 
the first riseof thellimalsyan aaountaiiis was not very distant. The rocks sarroond* 
iiig the fossils were a kind of mottled grey limestone, i.s. the white veioa were mora 
frequent than iu ordinary limestoue. Tibet is, in facr» entered very aoon after leav* 
iag Mill village and the peaks aecn so grandly towering in the south are the real 
beginning of the Uimalaya mouuteins and not the crest of the pans. It is possible 
that fossil ammonites cau be found on the sontb face of the Miti pass, which is in 
my idea only the highest portion of the Tibetan plaiu running up to the Him&layas 
peaka. Even at Miti there are peaks 33,000 feet high due eoutb; and there as well 
as at tbe paas itself the spectator wonders how one is to thread one's wsy into Hin* 
doitAn through them, no gorge or glen being visible, that seema to be like an introit 
or eiit. Behind Maliri tbe hills become round and Tibetan also, as well ss behind 
MMi, but being bighor and within the limit of perpetual snow, they are dilBcult to 
cross, and the pass following a riverjied ia preferred. The time to visit Kfti is 
itom tbe 90th September to the 10th Ootober. In May, IdaUri even is hardly 
reachable, and the snow doee not melt in any part of Upper Paltikhanda till tbe end 
of that month. The pasa U not open till July. On tho eveuing of the day (tub 
October) on which 1 visited tbe pass, the first snow fell All night it snowed 
heavily aniUhesi day 1 could hardly reach Nfil. Such are tbe vieiaeitndea at this 
■eaaon. At S r ji. when the wind got np, the thermometer was 30° in tbe shade 
and 41* In tbe son at tho eriU of the pass. Oo tbe morning of the 19th, iu my 
oamp at 14,500 feet, the thermometer waa Ifi* in the air and 99* at my bedaida/' 
Niyo.dbdrfty or Neo-dhura, a pass into Hondet in Patti Malta 
PArma of Kumaon, is often called tbe Darma pass and lies ia nosth 
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latitude 30^-27'>10* and east longitude 80** 35' at an elevation of 
18,510 feet above tho level of the sea. It is uiuch frequeuiod by 
tbe Bhotiyas by the route up the Dhauli valley, though considered 
more difficult thau the adjacent pass to the east, the Lunpiyaiekli 
at the head of the valley of the Kuthi-Yankti, as the glacier lies 
at the Huudes side of the pass, lu 1846. a Bhotiya with a flock of 
100 ladeu sheep were swept away in nn avalanche at Duwa 
encamping>ground at the foot of the pass in the Dhauli valley. 
Kaclih is the name given to a second pass a little to the West of 
tbe Kiyo>dhhra and which lends into tlio glen of the Ddrina-yaukti 
in Tibet. It is very little.used, as being both dangerous and diffi> 
cult. 

NjV, or more eorroctly NayAr or Sani, a river formed by the 
confluence of its eastern and western branches at BbAtkulu in |)atti 
ManydrAyun of parganali Barahsyun of British Gailiwdl. 

The eastern branch lUet OD the uorth-western itopea of the Dudu-ke-toU 
range in latitude 3u'*.7^-30^ and longitude 7!>^-IO' at an elevation of between 7,000 
and 9,uou feet. It follows a course at first south-westerly then south and then due 
west, to its coufluence with the western Nyir or Clihipalghftt rtrer near Bhalkulu 
ill patti MaoySrsjruu. Thence the united sircunaa under tlic oame name flow north 
and west and fall into the Alaknanda at Dyiiig-OiiSt in latitude 30'’-3'>40" sod 
loiigitade 76*-3d'-30* at au elevation of 1,342 feet abore the lerel of the sea. 
From their source to their junctiou both branches have a rapid fall, after which the 
united rivets show a succession of deep pools swarniiiig with fish, and in the rains 
form a ready means of transport for the timber of the forests along their banks. 
The total length to its longest source according to Herbert is uuont fifty-miles. 
Where crossed by Webb in April, at about fire miles above its mouth, the stream 
was forty yards wide, twenty-six inches deep and running at the rate of eight 
miles HO hour. There is a bridge across the stream on the Siiirngur and Kotdwfcra 
road at Ssogur&sera also known as Belkhct There is also t rn.‘id which goes by 
Alarwira separaliog from tbe Belkhet road at Banekh-klial three miles beyond 
Puriya-ke-nanda. Tbe bridge at Marwira consits of a saspa having a span of 
97 feet. It is also eroosed by an iron snspeusion bridge of 93 feet span at 
Bjins-ghit on the road between Srinagar and HardwAr. The eastern branch flows 
through pargansha Chandpur, Channdkot, Mails SalAn and' Iflitahsyfiu and forms tbe 
boundary for a short distance between pargaunhs Chaundkot and Talla SalAn and 
fromtbe jiuietioa it lathe boandary b^ween the Qanga Satan and BArahsyfia 
pargaoaha. It Is erosned by a bridge on the Almora and I'Aori road at Kainfir t 
on the PAori and Dbiroa toad by a good ford between KalwAra and CbaoiAoI in 
paitt Irijakot of parganah Malla SalAn nod by tbe KotdwAra and KbAtali road at 
DhAra wberc there ia a bridge of At feet span Tbe streams which unite to form 
lu headwaters near AlarwAra in Patti Choprakot are the Syonsi, Khirganga, Ladboli, 
Damodiiyar and Pathargodb. The prineipal feeders uu ths right bank are tbe Alii- 
Mtlgadh and the Mschhlid which dnios tbe eastern patUs of pargannh Chanudkot 
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and at ita janction forms the boandarj between Kolag&raod OorArgyfin, the leftside 
the Eastern Njir receives the Eliitigadh which rises near Lakbora in Kamapa 
and drains Patti Khdtsll. Next to it comes the Maidi which drains tba entire 
▼allcj of Ksurijra Walla, and the npper portions of Malls Sila. There are some 
Urge villages close to the banks of the eastern Nyar amongst which maj be men* 
tioned Marwara nod Bao^^dri in Puttl Oboprakot, Gorpsla and Kalwari in Iriyakot 
and Ktndai. Bsbina and Toil iu Malta Btidalpur. 

The northern branch of the Western Njir takes ita rise near Rhand in Patti 
Kand&rsyiiii of parguiiih Ocwalgarh and flowing in a south westerly direction 
unites with the southern branch near Paithani in the astne patti. The latter drains 
the high lands of Patli Dh4ijy(ili and is the more considerable of the two, flowing 
lor about ten or ttvcive miles north-west. Thence to their junction with the Eastern 
Nykr the ooiobined stream forms the boon Ury between the syuns or pattia of 
Chaundkot and those of the Birahsyuii pargaiiah. The Western Nydr is crossed 
by the F&uri and Dli&rnn rosd at Jw&lpa by n bridge of 67 feet span. It reoeires 
numerous feeders draining the slopes on either side of the tract through which it 
flows among them— ihc Pasiii, Koti and Ira streams flow into it on the right bank 
and the Pen, Kul and other minor torrents on the left bank. 

Pachha, or Panchlur, a viilngo in patti Mulla JuliArof Kii< 
maoQ is sitnato in north latitado and east longitude 

80°-ll'-d0'^ at an elevation of 11,060 feet above the level of the sea 
on the right bank of the Gori and about three miles from Milam, 
Tho village possesses an assessable area of 42 hint and a popula¬ 
tion of 228 souls. It is situate on the left bank of a torrent pro¬ 
ceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of Nan da Davi of 
which there is a grand near view: on the right bank is QAnagarli. 
Puchhu is held free of revenue, on condition of supplying food and 
shelter to pilgrims proceeding to M&nasarowar in Tibet. Gdna- 
garh on the opposite side has a population of 122 and soma 25 acres 
of arable land : a fair is held here every year in the rains. The rook 
here where weathered becomes a reddish brown clay but grey in 
the fracture. Many of the fragments contain ore in some quan¬ 
tity and all have descended from the heights above. 

Paidaliyoil, a patti of parganah Barabsydn in British Garh- 
w41, is bonnded on the north by N4dalsydn ; on the south by Kap- 
bolsyun; on the east by Kbdtsydn, and on the west by PatwAlsydn 
and Gangaw4r|ydn of the same parganah. The patwari resides in 
F4ori and collects the land-revenne of patti Patw4lsydn; both 
aggregated Rs. 2,175 in 1864 with a population of 4,466 sonls. 
There is a school at Kamera, This patti comprises the upper valley 
of the Ira stream along tiie right bank of which runs the road from 
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Jwilpa to Srinagar joining the Kotdw&ra road to the same plurc 
ftt Bdba>kh4l near Pdori. 

Pftixiiui, a patti of parganah Talla Saldn of British Qarhwdl, is 
bounded oti the uorth by Badaipur Mnila and Iriyakot; ou the 
west by Badaipur Tiilla; on the south by the Pdtli Ddn and on the 
east by Biingi. The road from Paori to Dhdrron passes through 
this patti. There is a school at Badiyargaon on the P&ori road 
where the patwdri livc.s. The laiid-revcniio for 1864 amounted 
to Rs. 1,841 and Rs, 5.5 for pUnth and resumed revenue-free grants. 
From Mr. Batten’s remarks it is clear that this patti must have made 
considerable strhles since 1840. Elephants do not now iutnide on 
the cnltivation and tigers arc rare. Tli o climate is hot and tlje soil 
is rich and e.rcept about Jbirt the valley is not unhealthy. The 
rock is limestone and slate. A sniall iron mine is worked at 
Agarwdra. Tlie forests comprise oak and dwarf sdt. 

Pfti&khftndA, a parganah of Gaihwfil, occupies the extreme 
north-eastern portion of the district and is divided into two paltis 
or sub-divisions the Malla and Talla. Its fiscal hisi(»ry aud general 
description will be foniul under the article Bhotiya MaiiAlu. 
Mr. Traill describes it in 181G ns containing — 

*' 'IVcnty two villugoM, of wliicli ten arc situated lu Iho snowy moiuilriins and 
aro inhabited solely liy Hhotiyns. In the ycxr 1811 A 1), this sub division was 
assesoed at Its 4.05104 , half to be paid in money ami half in mcrrhamliee at n 
6xcd and specified price A lease for the year ISIS uas grained in Iho 
first instanoe to the xciydacis on the stsndard of the rcrupts of 1813 A.D. at 
Rs. 8,S00f?4 mRs S,6S5F//., with the usual Dy;rcrm(nt in leg.ard to niniipy and 
mereliandixe On the payment hy the of tiic fi'st instulnu-nt at Krinagar, 

it was found that for many of the articles gieen in tlicre wa. no ante in Unit town, 
while of the others the market price was far bcinsr the rati. specified in the cn- 
gafement rendered. Under these circumstances, tlic ntn/dnai were directed to pay 
in lieu of the betf in lucrcbandice one-third of its nmoiint in Goveiiimcni rupees 
the other two-thirds being granted as a deduction for probable loss in sale, lliis 
orrongensent red need the net assessment to Rs. \,Tb*Fd ” 

The present assessment ninouDts to R.^, 2,656. Id 1841, the 
population numbered 4,603 souls, of wbom 2,154 were females ; 
in 1853, 6.358 souls (2,079 females); in 1858, 5,959 (2,909 
females); in 1872, 6,383 (3,150 females) and in 1881,7,513 (3,731 
females). 

Pfijpkhanda Malla, a patti of parg.anab Paioklianda in British 
Garhwal is bounded on the north by Tibet on the west by Tihri, 
on the fiOQlb by Parkandi, Malla Nagpur and Talla Paiokbanda, 
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nnd 01 ) tho cast by tlio Kiimaon parganah of Jnhir. It occapies 
the upper valleys of the Sarasvratt by trhich the ronte by the 
Malta pass crosses into Tibet aad the valley of the Dhaali form¬ 
ing the route by the Niti pass. The principal places in the for¬ 
mer are Piiiidiikcswar, ICal3'4i)koti) Badrindth, Mdna, and the pass 
itself. Along the Niii road are Rindi, Jhelam, Maldri, Banapa, and 
Gainsiili. Near the latter is Niti village below which the ronto 
diverges one road passing by Hunkharak and Kala Juhar across 
the Cliorlioti paaa to Ruukun and thence to Hoti, a second crossing 
direct by M ilchak to Hoti and the third passing up the Dhaidi 
valley hy Boinpras, Dainciien, Kharbasiya and Ryuoluiig to the 
pass. 

Painkhanda Talla, a palti of parganah Puinkhanda in British 
Oarhwul is bounded on the north by Painkhanda Malhi; on the 
west by Malta Niigpiir; on the snuth by Dasoli and on the east by 
Jiihdr. This patti lies along the lower course of the Dhauli river 
or fartlH;8l bruhcli of the Ganges before its junction with the Bishnn- 
giinga at Josliiinath and also for a few miles •along the nnitetl 
river hciicffurih known ns the Alaknanda. It also iuclndes the 
ti-act lying along the western 8lo|)es of Nanda Devi and Trisul 
and drained by tlio Rinigsnga. It is more fully described under 
the article Bhotiya Maha'i.s. The patwiri resides in Urgamzone* 
third of the villages are held in giiuth. 

Palain, u river rising on the southern slopes of the ranges in the 
eastern parts of Malla Si'b and Uadalpur Talla of British Qarb- 
wul in about latUudo and longitndo 78**-45'flows in a 

southerly direction. Its eastern branches known ns the Rhohban, 
Riidh-ka-sot and the Haldgadi-snt flow sonth-weet and join tlio 
western branch known as the Khansur river at Kakarbdri. Tlio 
Dliargaon range {8,908 foot) forms the water-parting betuveen the 
]\tiaiii and the Mandlinl while tho 8iddh-ka-danda range separatea 
the Khansur valley from tho Mandulti vallej* on the west. Farther 
south on tho left hank it receives the Bhitliya<I stream and on the 
right bank near Chawalthura tho Mandalti draining the Chokum 
Dun lienee tho united streams are known as tho Taiinuriya which 
roeeivos tho IiAhhdd on the left bank. It eventually joins the Rim- 
ganga on tho right bank near the middle of the Paili Diiii a few 
miles east of tho Bogsiirh bungalow in latitude 89’-di'-d5* and 
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lon^tade 79*>50'-30*'. A good road crossoa the Taimariya near 
ito janction with tin Rimgaaga and recrossing at the Sidhhg&r 
passes nosth again near the Bahltad. It again crosses to the right 
bank as far as the Bhagtowa-chaur and then keeps to the left 
bank as far as Am-Sot beyond Cbawalthdra, heuoe it keeps to the 
right bank to Kikarb&ri where it crosses the Khansur and turning 
sharp to the east f<dlow8 the course of tlie Haldgadi branch on to 
the Handhil Talley. During Uie dry season the Pal^n hardly 
flows, but it has numerous deep pools or iundt throughout its 
oourae. It is a slow flowing riser and is rarely more than 24 feet 
broad, but its bed is deep. Except near its sonroe it is Tory little 
osed for irrigation, as for the greater portion of its course it runs 
through uninhabited forests. 

Palbelon Malla, a patti of parganah K&li Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Ofairkl Tails; on the west by Sipli 
and Pdibelon Talla; on the south by the latter patti and on the 
east by the same patti and Tallades. This patti was separated from 
Pdlbelon at the recent settlement. The staUsUcs of the Malla and 
Tails pattis may be shown thus:— 
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The landHax Calls at Ks. per cultivated acre in the Malla 
patti and at Bs. 1-1-7 in the Talla patti. Two villageo were trans¬ 
ferred to Sipti and three to Assi at the reoent settlement. The pat- 
wiri lives in Bayala and there is a school in Palsann. 

Pdlbeloii Talla, a patti of parganah Kiii Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Sipti and Palbelon Malla; on the west 
by Talli Bao of parganah Dhyaniran ; on the south by Tallades 
Bhibar and on the east by Tallades. This patti was separated 
(rum Pilbelon at the recent fettlement. The statistics are given 
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nnder the Malla patti. The nnited patti lies weai of Chiril 
and Tallados and extends to the Bhibar, much is high and hilly 
but not too much so for the growth of turmeric, whilst along 
the lower slopes and in the valleys all the best grain crops can be 
raised. One village was received from Talli Rao at* the recent 
settlement. The patw&ri lives in Dydri and there is a school in 
Bhdra^aon. 

Pali, a considerable pnrganah of Enmaon, comprises nineteen 
pnttis c.'icli of which is separately noticed, viz :— 

Chaukot Bfalla, Bichhla and Talla; Dora Mails, Bichhia and 
Tails; Giwdr Falla, Talla and Walla; Kdkalasann Malla and Tails; 
Naysin Pal la and Walla ; Silanr Malla and Talla and Suit Malla, 
Falla, Talla, Walla. The land-tax at the various settlements has 
been assessed thus 

1815. 1817. ISIS. 1820. 18X3. 1888. 1838. 1843. Current. 

Kb. Ba. Rs. Rb. Rb. Bb. Bb. Rb. Rb. 

SI,050 81,100 85,769 31,236 32,684 38,764 33,848 33,898 S7.320 

The revenue now falls on the whole assessable area at Bs. 0-14-8 
per aero and on the cultivation at Bs. 1-1-7 per acre. Tlie whole 
assessable area amounted to 62,641 hiaiz of which 10,406 are 
culturabie and 52,235 are cultivated (2,294 irrigated). Besides 
this, 1,304 Usis are held as tempio endowments and 97 are free of 
revenue. There are 773 malidls or estates comprising 1,048 
villages^ of which the population at settlement numbered 48,054 
males and 44,304 females and in 1881 there were 52,062 males and 
53,581 females. 

Puli posscBses uo toij lofij rii’.gcB naJ iB ebuOy rcoiArkable for tbs broflid 
.iillrya n( the Western Ufinigunua and its tributary the Bino, which unite nobr 
Uriddh Kvdir, aud the vide lateral gleaa of the Khata&ri, Eotlir, Maurir and 
Deg&dh streauis. To atraTeller coming from Garhval they would auggest that be 
is leaving the h ills altocctlier. Kotiess surprising is tbt aspect of many of the 
iimallet ridges o( the bills tbcmaelvcs, especially in the sab-divisions known as 
Malla and Talla Dora covered from base to summit with villages and terraced 
fields, aud aeparatctl from each other by a auccession of bigbly cultivated table- 
lands and valleys, both Bmall and large. Of these laat the course of the Gagds 
rper and its aOIuents presents favorable ezamplea. Of the former Dwaru Hit 
ttuU its ueiglibmirbood is • well-known illustrattua. The trihntary Naibal from 
the west n'-(i reaches the liameanga through a fertile and populous country. 
Inn flat 111.111 t:\e tracts abovenumed. Kbotairi in Giwir owes its rcilcmptioo 
iroiii wa>tc and a faiHl climate in quite recent times to the zeal and iudostry of 

' til iei6 (here were 6V3 villages and in 1821 there were 948 village^. To 
(iiiierumciil Itlli Maich, 1821. 
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the prlnelptl pkdhia and bit oaltiratora, haring been fostarad and eneonraged 
bj Mr. TraUL It immadiatalj bordara on the Qarbwil pattt of Lobba, iha fort 
of that nana orerhaogiog the frontier lintt and its iron mines are the moat eaten* 
tire and prodnetlra in the prorinea. The pilgrim road from the northern thrinet 
here entara the parganah and learea it again at the points where the narrow ridges 
of Burst and Rath-kl-nan form the only barrier which separates the sraters of 
the Bimtanga and Soai. The name of the parganah ia derired from the rillage 
of Pdli, which is situated on a low spur of the Naithdna ridge abore the Rfmganga 
in Talla Dora, and which »as formerly the residence of a Oorkhili ofBcer, 
and, in the aarlier part of our rule, of a Uritiab tabsildir. 

Mr. Batten farther remarks that though PiU more raaemhlas a pUio khan a 
hill parganah, it has already anfflciently paid for the reputation of superiority i 
and perhaps has borne a harden which, if equalization had been possible of 
attainment, onght to have been more generally distributed. After all, in a moun> 
tain parganah, where nearly erery village has been eaUlveted to the ntmoet, 
where the popnlatiou is increasing without many outlets for its surplus numhera, 
where the most produetire soil is most precariously situated, whence tbo markets 
for produce can only be readied by personal human labor without any artlflciat 
neana of transport, and, finally, where the wages of labor at Kaioi Til and Binf* 
khet, or of service as sepoys and chuprosis is considered by the heads of villages 
as far more cerlaiu assets than the prices of produce, the present bcltlcmeut 
may be thought a bard one. Our successors in the province will require uo written 
English reports to make them rapidly acquainted with the people of Biruhmandal 
and Pili. Thr«e>fonrtbB of the litigation in the Court belong to these'parganahs. 

Panar, a river rising in Patti Malla 84larai of Parganah Ohau- 
garkba in Knmann in Jatitade 29®-27' and longitude 79®-47', 
drains the southern declivities of the mountain rango running 
north-east from Julna on the Lohagh6t road to tlie Matharapuri 
(6,897 feet) peak and thence south-east by Diirga, Pali (5,010 
feet) to Oaulikb&n (4,591 feet) forming the water-pariing between 
the Sinniion and Pan4r. It 6ows circuitously but generally in 
an eastern direction forming the boundary between the eastern 
half of Malla S41am and Talla S41am and between Kangor on 
the north and the Cfa41si, Qangol, Sui-Bisung aud Itegarubin 
pattis of parganah K41i Kumaon on the south to its junction 
with the Barjn on the right bank above R4mcs\var in latitude 
29*'dl^*'22' and longitude SO”-? ^•25*. The total length of its course 
is about twenty-five miles. Bnebonan states that ho heard that 
gold was found in itijibanneli but he alone mentions it* 

PlBdiikMwary in British Garbwil on the route from Srina¬ 
gar to Hfindes by the Mina pass, lies 54 miles north-east by oast 
of the former in latitude 30*-87'-59'’' longitude 79®-35'-30", and 
nine miles north of Joshimalh, being half way betweeu that place 
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and Badrin&tfa. The temple of Yog-badri, one of the Panch-badriy 
is here. The na me of the village is said to have been given it on 
acconnt of the P&ndavas who, after making over flasftnapur to 
Farik shit, retired to this place to .vorship and die. The popular 
tion at the census of 1872 numbered 267 souls. Some of the trea- 
Bure belonging to the Badrin&th temple is kept here. The villagers 
trade a little with the BhotijAs and also open shops daring the 
pilgrim season. Elevation above the sea 6,300 feet 

Panthi J a village and enoamping-ground in patti Pindarwar of 
parganah Badh&n in QarhwAl on the route from Karnprajig to 
B5geswar, ia situate on the left bank of the Pindar river in lati¬ 
tude 30**7'-45'and longitude 79*-25'-40': distant 10 miles, 4 
furlongs and 35 poles froift Bugoli and 13 miles 1 furlong 7 poles 
from Jolabngr. 

The road beoee to Jolabngr contiaaca aloog the left bank of tha Blndar rfrar 
to the junction with tbe Saab river (9,T1S yards), to the lling rivolet, tolerably 
level, I mile S farloogt S4 poles from Paathl. Tbenee by the Ira (Sera) and Kolairl 
rivulets to Lamgaonda, 4 miles 5 farlongs to {loics. Bence across the Kimaoi end 
Baikholl rivulets to the Tharili bridge leading by DAngari and fiiajbngr to 
MandpraySg, S miles S farlooga 87 poles. From TharAli erbere there is a Baoi- 
yS’a shop tbe Deorara and Tirwakot rivulets are eroesed and the road, still teler^ 
ably level, passes by Kotaullbugr to Jolahogr, S miles 4 ferioogs from TharAlL 
The e&osmpiog-grouDd is close to the hank of the Fiadsr, but it would be better 
to march two miles further on close to the fliit tea-gardan, wbanse there is an 
midistnxbed view of TrlsAl from base to rammlt. 

PaaawB*NBnla> a hsliing-plsoe, village end traveller's bunga¬ 
low on the ronte from Almora to Pithoragmrh, situate in patti 
Talla Lakbanpur of parganah Changarkha in KomaoD,,Iiea in lati* 

tnda 29*-38'*85' and longitode 79*.ftl'-15' at an elevation of 
6,489 feet above the level of tho aoa and a few hundred feet below 
the anmmit of the ridge: diatant 13 milea from Almora, 40 milea 
from Pitboragarh and 8 milea from the next stage at Naini. The 
bungalow has a watchman bdt no coo king nteusila or table sttand- 
ant; anpplies maj be obtained at the grain ahop here. 

Tba road beooa to Almora wIb& aloog tbe slopea of tbe valleys af the heed* 
waters of tbe Ukbdawar^gadh, a trihstaiy of tbe BuwiI, rrossfug by aa iron ana* 
ptnahm brldga sad than aseending again to the ridge above tha valley of tba 
Bnwil itself. This rl^r is here araeaed by a bridge and a very steep aeoent leads 
tonadby tba Sintolaaad llfradAngari bills to Almora. Tbe roek adea, eeblik 
witk ena or two aoiall patches of graaitc ondcr Slotola. The road tbrangbont Is 
devoid of forest and shade and is aaoeedingly hot in tbe annuner. Tbia march 
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■hovld be made in the early mornings if poealblot ae» owing to the open natnro of 
the TtUej, the evn’a raje are present the whole way. 

Faorl* or Paari, a village in patti N&dal^jrdn and parganah 

Birahsyuu of Garhwdl, is situate in north latitude 30’*-8'<59^ and 
eaat longitude at an elevaUon of 5,350 feet above the 

level of the sea, distant 7 miles 2 furlongs 4 poles from Srinagar ; 
11 miles from Karsu; 12 miles 1 furlong 28 poles from Toli; 11 miles 
6 furlongs 39 poles from Purijra-ke-manda on the road to Kotdwdra ; 
10 miles 14 poles from Simkhet on the old or middle line to 
Almora; and 9 miles 6 furlongs 20 poles from Sirobiigr on the line 
to Keddrnath. P4ori is built on the ridge separating the head-waters 
of the Kandui-gadh from those of the Randi river. It is chiefly 
distinguished as the seat of the civil administration of Qarhwil and 
the court of the Assistant Commissioner. There is a station of the 
American Episcopal Methodist Mission, established in 1864, in 
Chopra, one mile from Pdori.^ The mission has prospered fairly 
in the work it has set before itself, though not making many con¬ 
verts. There is a good school with branch schools at Srinagar 
and Dandamandi and small vernacular schools in some qf tho vil¬ 
lages around P4ori. The head-school at which a good English 
eduoatiou is given has been a great booh to the people and im¬ 
proves every year. There is also an orphanage attached to the Mis¬ 
sion. A large school-house, towards tho erection of which Gov¬ 
ernment gave a grant-in-aid, was completed in 1872, and there 
seems every prospect of this Mission becoming very prosperous 
and doing a much-needed work. Government Had a large tea- 
garden at Gadoli about three miles from Pdori on the same ridge 
to the south-east. It was purchased for a lakh of rupees by a 
planter, who has given up working a great portion of the tea-laud, 
and now gets but a small yield from what used to be considered 
one of tho best plantations in these hills. 

Though not very high, from its aspect and situation Paori is 
cool, and in the winter very cold, as it loses tho t>uu early in the 
afternoon. The country in tho vicinity is thickly and highly cul¬ 
tivated and is connected with tho plains and tho interior generally 

‘ It is ia the middle of the diitrict, taking it from north to kouUi, .iikI is moot 
ccntrically situate for all exce|>t Badhin and Lohba. It aouM imt be wise to 
leave FAori without an European ofRccr, even should the hca<l quarters be re¬ 
moved to Lohba. The builduigs at t*aoti coaid be utilised for the ci\il courts 
DOW at Srinagar, 
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by good roads. It has been proposed to remove the pnblie-oiBoee 
from liere to Lohba, which has a better site and climate; bnt other 
considerations have hitherto prevented this being done. The sta¬ 
tion is boilt on the northern side of a high ridge culminating in 
the Rankw41a peak (6,651 feet) and faces the snowy range look¬ 
ing up the Ganges valley. There is an excellent garden here con¬ 
taining English frnit-trees of all kinds which is used as a nursery 
for their distribution over the district. 

Parkandi, a patti of parganah N4gpur in British Oarhw61, is 
bounded on the north by Raliph&t Malli; on the sonth by K&li- 
pb4t Talli and N4gpar Biohhla; on the west by Bimso, and on the 
east by N4gpar Malla. The road from Chamoli on the Alaknanda 
in Dasoli by Gopeswar and Tnngnftth passes through the eastern 
part of this patti across the Agaskimini stream to the Ked6rn4th 
road, which follows the left bank of the Mandikini river. The 
patw4ri of Malli Riliphit, resident in Gnptkishi, collects the land- 
revenue of this patti also, which is all alienated in sadd6ar< for 
charitable purposes. The villages are of good quality, some of 
them growing sugarcane, but they deteriorate as they ascend the 
valley. The prevailing rocks are granite and slate. 

Patli or Bhabur, one of the largest of the valleys or Ddns 
formed by streams in British Garhwal flowing between the main 
ranges of the hills and a lower range of clay and sandstone imme¬ 
diately bordering on the plains, is bounded on the north by Ajmere, 
Sila Malla, Badalpur Talla and Paiuun ; on the sonth and west by 
the Bijnor district, and on the east by the Rumaon Bhabar. To 
the west lie the Cbokum and Rotri Duns, which are included in 
the FItli Dfln or Garhwkl.Bh&bar for all purposes. 

Aloag th« pUiiM bouadarj a fair road raiw ia tli« Bijaor diaferfast and, conuoaiie- 
iBg on Uio vast, a road nma to Kotdwira bj Uia Kanrija Cbanki ahmg the foot of the 
hilla. Anothor nina up the Sija Sot by the Sanai peak (1,006 foot), Kotri 

in tba Kotri Dfin nnd bifnrcnting nt Lfinkattn, wbenee the wanton hrniieh foaa on to 
Dogadb nnd the anatan by Dunki to Knann^dt in the Choknm Dfia, nlao in a 
waaterly dmotion. From Dimki a light track paaaaa down thn Wai..<aui 
wnrda nnd jeina thn Pftori rond nt Chnwnlthdrn. PaimUnl with n tnek pnaaaa 
down the Kotri Din from nanr Kotri, croaaing tbo wataiahad batwaan tha Sigra Sot 
aad tha Boaa Nadi tha off>ahoota of tha Bataridri naga and joiuBg tha 
gar road ky Lakrighit, aaar tha oonSnasca of tha Sona with tha Bla^^Mga. Mid' 
way thia road ia conncetad with the {daiaa I 7 a road from Moti49ll to 
abont five auka The piatni are agath c oo uec t ad with tha FMi Diin by tluao loads,* 
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tbe BKMi wMterl; follows tbs tiglit Isak of tbs Rf ngsiigs to its eooflatnw wUb tbs 
Boas, tbeaee erossiog tbs Bona ones and tbs Simgsaga twios, it psMss np tbs 
Tomrija and Maadtlti to Cbawaltbdia, wbsnos it proossds np tbs bed of tbs Paldia as 
fair as tbs Kbsaidr liTsr | bsrs it tana snddsnly sast and passing bj Hsldgadi sad 
Jbirt joins tbs Flori road at KarU^ Tbs Pdori xoad snisrs from tbs plains bj tbs 
Kaacbanghiti pass and eioasing tbs Rimgaaga in tbs Ddn rans diisotly aortb I 7 
Bsmalbbaliya, Kotri and Unait. Fnxtbsr oast, tbs Kaindr and Dbiron road pisross 
tbs ontsr inngs by tbs Dlnaplni pass and rant north tbrongb Tnliya and Konda, 
wbils tbs Bdmnagar road rans dirsotly sast along tbs Isft bank of tbs Bdmganga 
from tbs Bogsirh bnngalow tbrongb tbs tniddls of tbs Pdtli Dfin. Tbia tract is 
thstsfoTS wall oS for means of conimnnkation; tbe stogsa and distancss on tbs ptinoi- 
pal lines are giren elsewbsrs. 

Tbe whole tract may be divided into three. Tbe Choknm Dfin immsdiatsly 
ondsr the greater ranges of the B imilaya to tbs extreme west is separated from tbs 
Kotri Ddn by a nuige of hills attaining an elevation of over 8,000 feet and known as 
the Binikot, Uatbithin, K&li Horpal and Dso-k&nda nngs. This forms the water* 
shed between the Manddlti which drains tbs Choknm vall^ on the north, and tbs 
Bona, which drains the Kotri valley on the sooth. Both these rivers ran eastwards 
and fall into the Rdmganga in the Patli Dun. At the western end of both the Kotri 
and Choknm valleys a ridge runs north and sooth which tends the weatern drainage 
into the 8 iya Sot, running south and dehouching on the plains at Bonai, while the 
aeetern declivities of this ridge form the souroea of the head-waters of the MandiHi 
and Sona. To the south the Kotri Dun is separated from the plains by a low sandy 
range attaining a height at Gtrijwila of 2,723 feet. At the eastern end of these 
D 6 ns oommoncee the broad expanse of the Pitli DGn, through which the R&mgangt 
flows. This valley is also separated from tbe plains by a low range of bills aud re¬ 
ceives tbe drainage of these hills aud on the north those from the water-shod sepa¬ 
rating it from the Vandhil valley. In fact the whole tract is one masa of water 
coursee, here called sots, ponring down to the main dndnage arteries and all eventnolly 
swelling the waters of the western Simganga, which join the Ganges in the Farukh- 
abod district. The hills descend to the river in brood steppes covered with sil, 
cotton-wood, and other trees, many of which are xery valuable. It used to be culti* 
vated, and was also used as graeing land for large herds of eattlv; but when Govern¬ 
ment took up the direct management of the forests, cultivation and graaiog wore both 
■topped. A largo saw mill, which was to have been worked by water power taken by 
a canal from tbe Biinganga, was erected under tbe superintendence of Captain Beid, 
bat it waa found that tbe expenee of working it would be too greet, end tbe $41 forests 
bed been so recklessly ent that no wood remained to be worked np. The place at 
which it was erected is called Bogairb, where there ie alao a bungalow atill need by 
forest oflBcere. Catting in this DGn has been prohibited for eome years, and the $41 
fotert is visibly increasing and oogbt to become tbe beet block west of tbe BArda 
river. This and other Dflne are the biding places of elephants end other wild enimale; 
tig®** •epedally nmnerons, being driven there by increasing cultivation in tbe 
plains aiid Bhaber. Tbe patti wm formed in 1864 from the PAtli Dfln and the forest 
portioae ti PainGn, Bodslpnr, BSla, Xaranndu, Ajmere and Udaipur, comprising what 
ie i^Ud in tbe fomt recorde, tbe Kotri ud rdUi Dune and fibibar SawAMspir tod 
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wir. All the Tillages interfering with the t4l reeerree irere remoTed sad the people 
were compensated or giren lands in exchange in Bijnor." 

Patwalsyim, a very small patti of parganah Birahsyua in Bri¬ 
tish QarhwAI, is bounded on the north by Gangw&rsydn and Pai- 
dulsydn; on the east by the latter patti and Asw&lsyun; on the 
south by the latter patti and Manyarsynn^ and on the west by the 
latter patti and Gaugwarsydn. The patwdri of Kapholsydn, resident 
in Sakhydna, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. Fatwdl- 
sydu, so named after the clan that colonised it, contains the upper 
waters of the Khar-gadh. The road to Eotdwdra by Mohripfini 
post-house passes through it and it possesses some oak and pine 
forest. 

Phaldakot, a parganah of Knmaon, comprises six pattis, each 
of which is separately noticed, viz ;—Changdon, Dhdrapbat, Kos- 
y4u Malla and Talla, Kanddrkhuwa and Malli Doth The assess¬ 
ment at eaoh settlement has been as follows:— 

1816. 1817. 1818. 1820. 1828. 1828. 1833. 1843. Ooncat. 

iBi. Ba. B«. Ba. Ba. Ba. Ba. Ba. Ba. 

6,884 6,133 6,601 7,001 7,404 7,404 7,628 7,666 10,346 

The incidence of the current land tax on the whole area assess¬ 
able to revenue is Rs. 1-0-10 per acre and on the cultivation is 
Rs. 1-5-1 per acre. The assessable area comprises 9,832 biaif of 
which 1,996 are oulturable and 7,836 are cnltivaied (703 irrigated) 
and about 50 are held as temple endowments. There are 128 
mahals or estates comprising 151 villi^es. The parganah reaches 
from Siy&hi Devi along the southern slopes of the ridge separating 
the drainage of the Kosi from that of the Rdmganga as far as 
Bina. Westward of this, the mountain ranges are included in 
Fdli, but in patti KosyAn the parganah stretches along the Kosi as 
far as Seti where it marches with the Kota parganah. With the 
exception of a few places in KosyAn there is little level and irrigat¬ 
ed land, and some of this was injured much in the floods of 1860. 
All the upland pattis are similar in character to DbaniyAkot. Jt 
was formerly held by KAthi Rajpdta and named after the fort 
occupied by them. Batten writes 

" Tbe nllagM ue for th* mort part Urgs, woU-iahabitod sod thririog, bat Ibe 
■oil in iha upper pnrU is not rerj fuTonmUe for ibe production of tbe beet grains. 
The people of this parganah bowerer nre great traffickers, and with tbsir neigbbonn 
of Dhanijbkot almost monopolise tho trade in borax, Ac., between BIgeewnr nad 
lUmnagnr, as also the cloth and •agar trade between Almom and KAshipur. The 
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prfaelpd nfidiag fiiniftOM for bortz Rimnzgar itwlf belong to bill-mon of l*hald4- 
kot. The F&adof of PisdekoU am a piincipal olan in Mail! Ooti, anaddiotad to mer- 
oantila and oarrjing pnranite, whilo thej afford village aeeonntants, eoldiora and mei* 
■engefft to Government." 

The popalation at the current settlement nuntbored 8,582 males 
and 8,269 females, and in 1881, 9,406 males and 6,136 finnnlos. 

Pharka, a rerj smalt patti of parganah KAii Ktiin.'ion, in Kn- 
maon was formed from Sipti-Gangol at the recent setiliMnent. It is 
bounded on the north by Asi and Gangol; on tlie west by Asi ; on 
the south by Sipti, and on the east by Gangoi. If eontnins the 
tract around the village of Pharka on the road between LohughAt 
and Almora and contains the villages of Batula-bAnj and MAra» 
gaon. The patwAri lives in Pharka. The assessable area comprises 
145 of which 63 are oulturable and 82 are enltivated (10 
irrigAted). The land-revenue amounted to Rs. 37 in 1820, 
Rs.75 in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 112, which falls nt Rs. 1-5-9 
per acre on the cnltivation and at Re. 0-12-4 pef aero on the total 
area. The population at settlement numbered 27 males and 85 
females. 

Pharka, a halting-place and former travellers* bungalow in the 
patti of the same name and parganah KAli Kumaon of Kumaon, is 
situate in north latitude 29^-22^-48' and east longitnde 80*’-l'-54^, 
at an elevation of 5,854 feet above the level of the sea; distant 
nine miles from LohngbAt and 13 miles from Devi-dhdra. 
The bungalow has neither cooking utensils nor attendants, bat 
there is a groin-shop. There are several good groves of deoddr 
in the vicinity; one at Dana near DarnAtb, another at Liiliya, and a 
third near the Pharka bungalow. There are seVt ral villages scat¬ 
tered over the neighbouring valleys, most of which are alienated 
in gdtif A to the BadrinAth temple at Almora. Much rice is grown 
in the swampy bottoms whose streams join the Ladhiya at Kcla- 
gbAL The rooks consist for the most part of granite in a state of 
complete disintegration. 

PhukiyA, or Phnrkiya, a halting-place on the route to tbc 
Pindari glaqier, 5 miles from DiwAli, 69 miles from Almora and 
S miles from the glacier: see Duoli and DiwAll There is a 
bongalow without attendants or inpplies here. 

PlBdlf* or ^ganger * from Sansk * pad/ ^ to go/a river of 
KdmaoDi takee ite rise in a glacier in a hollow bounded by anowy 

83 
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peaks over 20,000 feet high at an elevation of 12,088 feet above the 
level of the sea. The glacier is situate in north latitude 30'’-15'- 
30" and east longitude 80‘*-2' in patti Malla D&npur. The Pindar 
springs up at once from the foot of the glacier and has a course 
generally south, passing by Martoli, Phiirkiya and Dugli to DiwAli, 
where it is joined on the left bank by the Kuphini. Thence it 
bends to the south-west by Kb&ti to Wfichliam, near which it 
receives on the right bank the Sandardbunga and further on at 
Kanw&ri on the Garhw&l frontier the Bhiiganga on the same side. 
The course is thence more due west to the confluence with tho 
Kailganga on the right bank at Talor in patti Pindurw&r, where 
it bends southwards before again resuming its western course at 
Tharili; it receives on the right bank the Goptfira>g4dh, and at 
Paithini the Tolig4r stream, whilst on the left bank it receives 
numerous small torrents all along its course and at Siinli the Bba- 
r4rig4r. It joins the Alaknanda on the left bank in north latitude 
80*-15'-43''' and east longitude 79®-15'-29" at Karupraydg, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Pindar is 
crossed by suspension bridges at Earnprayag and Nardyanbugr 
and by an iron wire-bridge at Thardli. Someaccount of the Piodari 
glacier has already been given.^ From Dtwdli, at the confluenoe 
of the Pindar and Kuphini, the glacier of the former is distant a 
march and a half, and of the latter one march. * Pindar * meaus 
an affluent or feeder, whilst * Pindal * is a bridge or causeway or 
passage over a river or ravine. 

The following accoiint of the journey from Dugli to the glacier 
is from Major Madden* 

“ In th« north'weai Hiniltya, eontouy to tho foci Iwn, the peaeee ore ell gtiaei 
bj the Borth'Weit benke of the streems: here, in geneiul, the eutem huk ip moet 
eeeeaaible. One drcnnetnnee renuse oonitant, which ie the eompemtirelj lerpl bed 
of the li^er below the glacier. From ite eoarce to tho cave nearlj, the Kadar ftowa 
along a wide channel, oeerapread with graoel end stonee, the prodnet donbUew of tbs 
glacier, which has no terminal monine; its waten are exceedingly tnrhid, and tboagdi 
diininiahed abore by tbs doeene of caecadee, which of all axes, and at all dfetanoei neh 
down from the now, are qnite impaaeahle. The apot called FSndari ie father aa opn, 
andnlating piece of ground, oovered with graee, docks, and tiie nbiqnitoaa dMphwd'a. 
pone, in an ampbitheatro of crags, with many enow-heda along these bate*; tha aaeenfc 
is rather steep, over rough, and occaaionallj paatora land, eoveied with AMoUis, 
S'alix Lindleyana, a low abrabby Astrmjfahii, the yellow aaoaniio TMMeitMn,lhs 
> Oai. X, 182. * J. A. a Ben.. XYI (1), f86L 
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dwarf wbit* Hriichryrun, a garlie-Iibe and two most abandont and boantiful 

bine Gentiano. Th« glacier laj to the went, and between na and it rose a loftj 
nontaine, along the hither or east base of which flowa a oonaiderable atream, the aoureo 
of whioh ia much mere remote than that of the Pindar, which it joina one or two 
hnndred jarde below ita exit from the ioe. Having aaoended perhapa a thonaand feet 
and atriking to the left croaaed the moraine, which ia here abont 160 feet high, de< 
■eead to the glader, a few hnndred pacea towarda ita head, where it oonunenoea ia huge 
broken tiers of the pnreat snow. 

The moraine ia oonatituted of gravel, mad, and blooka of stone imbedded in ioo | 
the atonea are very small. There is a very steep deaoent to where tho river iMaea 
from a eave in the face of the glacier, about 20 feet high, by perhaps 90 wide; the 
impending roof ie riven into fonr or flvo aucceaaive thick riba of ico. The recent heavy 
tame had thoroa{^ly washed the Findari glacier, and its soiface exhibited a sheet of 
the pnieet ke, except on and near the terminal escarpment, which, being covered with 
rabble, leeemblee, at a abort distance, a ataep bank of mad, and sueb ia said to be the 
■ppearanoe in May and June of the Milam glacier. But to make quite aura f ragmeuts 
have fraqnently been broken off whioh eveteywhere wore perfect ioe, the only differ- 
enoe perceptible, between this and the Al]we ice, being a cooiaor granular structure 
here. It is intersected by the same fiasurea, baa the earns rib and taxturo, and from 
its origin in the enow to ita termination above the cave, falls in a aeries of tho most 
beaotifnl carves. That the maaa ia moving downwards aooms confirmed by the form of 
the snow at ita bead, eta., a succcaaion of terraces, with ateep wnlos, jast such as clay, do., 
aanmee on its rapport being removed. The glaoier may be abont two miles long, and 
from 800 to 400 yard# broad, and probably oooopiea tbe interval between the levels 
12,000 and 18,000 feet above tbe aea; owing its exiatenoe to the vest qnantitiea of 
snow precipitated from Nanda Devi and tbe other lofty mountains above, which, melted 
by the noonday ann, is frozen at night. It must be observed, too, that, in spite of 
theory and observation elsewhera, the perpetual snow appears here to descend to the 
loval ol 18,000 feet: tu from the head of the ice to the ereet of '* Traill’s Pass—-” the 
col which may be eouidered as the root of tho glacier—there is an nnbterrnpted sur* 
frae of snow, and that from its low anglo, except for the lowest thonsand feet, evident¬ 
ly in ntw., 

Mona of the onlminating pinnacles of the Himtlaja a:^ rftible from Pindarif 
thoagh a graai peak ie immediately abova on the east, but ite northern ahoaldar, a 
BMMiva nowy asonatain, forms a grand object to the north-east, and this, passing 
tha dapression forming Traill’s Pass, is continned in ^lorioas domes and peaks to tbe 
left, whan a baantifnl jannaele terminates the view, •apparently tbe eMtern most of 
lha two lower peaks of Nanda-DsvL Tbs adytum of the goddess berself is ntterly 
e o Boea l ad. Amongst soma great rooks on the east of the moraine, numbers of the 
ootioas Amsshtm obaoUa^ oiafoand, called the " kamMl” or lotos of Nanda-Devi} 
near it grows tho Ooifimima maerocepkola, aaothar sacred plant, bearing tbe strange 
aama of 'kdZa tagar* ot Uaek Tahenmmontanai and the common rhubarb {Rheum 
Xmodii) heta caDad * deiu.* The roeka in sitn abont tha glacier are mics-slata and 
gasias, bat on tha moraiBa, the bsgraents consist also of crystalline and slaty qaarts, 
tha kttsr eflaa ooasidatably eolored with iron batwaan tbe layers; horneblends rook 
ia aba eoauBaii aad maaaaa of tha aama graaita which fonas the great range at least 
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up to Gangotri. ThoogL it oxliibita quits, Idspur, and laies, tli« foispar is in faeih 
eacess to the other minemls, nd large oiystols of hlock sehocl ave so sbondsat, that 
Oaptoin Herbert proboUj did not recognise it to be granite, and henoe his denial that 
this rock is found in the snowy range. It oertunly differs mnch in appeoronoe from 
the more authentic granite which is found north and sonth of the great chain, in 
Knn&or and Knmoon." 

Pindarpar, a paiti of parganah Bad|i&n io British GarhwAl is 
bounded on tbo north by Nand&k ; on the west by Kar&kot, on 
the south by the Pindar river, which separates it from Pindarw&r 
and on the east by Kupiaon. The patw4ri resides in Tharhli. 
The land-revenne and $addbart in 1864 amoonted to Bs. 2,320 
and the g^nth to Bs. 41 paid by 4,802 souls. The villages are 
good and bad, varying very much ; they lie for the most part in 
the valleys of the tribniary streams and there is much waste. 
There are iron mines at Kheta>Wudur worked and old minea 
of the same metal at Bulan, Mandauli and Sdya, and lead mines 
at J&kh never yet worked. 

Pindarwar, a patti of parganah Badb&n in British GsrbwAl, is 
bounded on the north by the Pindar river, which separates it from 
Findarp4r of the same parganah ; on the south by parganah Pali 
of Kumaon and patti Lohba of Garhw41; on the west by Birgnr 
and on the south-east and east by parganah Dinpur of Knmaon. 
It lies almost entirely among the high mountains bordering on the 
Pindar river and contains the source of the Gumti. The patw&ri 
resides in l^ulsiiri. The land-revenne and tcuidbaH in 1864 amounted 
to Bs. 2,240 ond gAnth to Bs. 29 paid by 5,652 souls. 

Pingala Fakha, a patti of parganah Channdkot in British 
Garhwil is bounded on the east by Taliin of parganah JMalla 
8al4n and on all other aides by pattis of its own parganah. It is 
drained by a tributary of the Machhl&d river. The patwiri resi¬ 
dent in K&odo collects the land-revenue of pattis Guiirsydn uid 
Kimgadig4r also, which in 1864 aggregated Bs. 2,331 plus Bs. 133 
for revenue-free and ytinfA lauds assumed. 

Fixmath, a temple and village in patti Bordran Palis of pargap* 
nah Bhrahmandal io Knmaon, is sitoate in north latitnde 29*-50^« 
and east longitude 79^-33' abont 32 miles from Almora bj 
Dwirabdt and seven milec from the latter plaee. It is built on a 
spur from the Gop4lkot peak (9,050 feet) overlooking the upper 
portion of the Koti valley, d colony of Goehina reai^ here ami 
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a nymber of their mahanta lie buried close by, each with a small 
dome over his remains surmounted by a miniature ling. The 
Gosiins possess a grant engraved in metal conferring lands on 
Siva as Pinakeswar, * Lord of the trident,' executed by Udyot 
Chand, R&ja of Kumaou in 1613 sen. (1691 A. D.) and another 
by Bia Bab&dur Chand and his consort bearing date 1654 A. D. 

** Tbeaemples •reiitnated aboatbdf wayapthe hill above the village. The flrat 
k a small oooical atractare, eight to tea feet high, dedicated to Bhatroa. The maia 
temple Is close to this oa the oortht a S9»a's> slated edifice, with the door facing 
the sooth, and figores of r&Jas, &e., soolptored on the walls. The roof of the 
portico Is formed by the ladlao arch, and on Its sides are represented the fire 
Findavas i the adjrtom Is small and contains nothing bat one or two images of 
Uahddeo and Deri; aboat eighty years ago the original pile was nearly all over* 
thrown by an eartbqnake The place is only freqoented in the rainy season and 
antnmn, when in October there is a fair. The want of water is poorly snpplied 
by a eistem and aevemi wells, twelre to fifteen feet deep, excarated in the rock. 
So far the roCk Is quarts and slate, but onwards qnartz only, disposed in vast 
beds, the ontcrop of which faces west>sonth*we8t. The area of this snmmit is not 
above fifteen feet across, with preoipitons glens all around, and an exceedingly 
narrow rocky ridge connecting it with Bhatkot (9,086 feet) bearing south-west. 
The Bdrhapinnith range is continued north*west in a very lofty and comparative¬ 
ly level spur, called Blrchhwa (6,019 feet), excessively precipitous to the left or 
west-south-west. In this is the main sonrce of the Kosl, which hence flows nearly 
due east for about five miles, its northern bank being formed by tbe slopes of 
Oop&Ikot, on whose eraggy summit the Katyfir Bijas had a stronghold in which 
their treesnres were deposited” (Afaddsn). 

Pipalkoti, a village and halting-place with dharmadlaa and 
grain-shopa on the route from Alinnra to the Nili pass, is'situate 
on the left hank of the Alnknanda river in latitude 30°-25'-50"' 
and lon'^itiide 79*-2H'-20'' in patti Talli Dasoli of parganah 
Dasoli in Britiah Garhwiil. It is distant 7 n.des 6 furlon^rs from 
Matb^na (1^ miles beyond Nand pray fig) and 11 miles 3 furlongs 
and 34 poles from Hilang, the next stage. The road from Mathdna 
lies along the loft bank of the Alaknanda to Chimoli, about four 
miles, where there are dharmadlat, a dispensary and grain-shops. 
Here the Alakotanda is crossed by an iron suspension bridge and 
the new road follows the right bank to Hat, where it re-crosses and 
continues on tbe left bank to Pipalkoti. A stream that carriw off 
the surplus waters of the small Difiri lake is crossed on tbe right 
bank. On the left bank by the old road the Khanyfiri-gfidh is 
crossed at Bhotiya bazar, the Biri-ganga at Biri and the Gat«>gadb 

* J. A. 3. Bta. 164S, 619: Qaz. XI, S16, 7S2, S4S, 466, 569, 991. 
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near Hit. This was abandoned owing to the floods in the Biri- 
ganga in 1809, which »wej)t away tlie bridge there and at Cbimoli. 

Fithoragarh, or Pithanrag:irh orSbor, a village in patti Mahar 
and pargiinnb 8hor of Kumaon', is situate in north laiitade 29^- 
and east longitude 80®-l5'-9,at an elevation of 5,334 
feet above the level of the sea, lies 16 miles west of the K&li river 
and 55 miles east from Almora. The station now ocenpied by one 
company of the 3rd Gor khas from Almora lies nearly in the centre 
of the valley with a population in 1881 numbering 255 souls. 

“The bbor* valley itselt is about five miles in length by about three in breadth, 
dipping gently to the south-east and bisected into north and south by a tabalar 
ridge ul slate, limestone and greenstouc originating iu the monutaiua to the north¬ 
west aod branching down to the south-east. On the south-western exposure 
stands fuit Loudon on a mound apparently arlificiully scarped, about fifteen feet 
high, crowned by n loop-holed wall, seven or eight feet high, with plattonns far 
guns, tt few houses for barracks auj a reservoir for water that is now empty. 
On a commanding point to the north-west is a small square tower about fifteen 
feet square, also loop-holed for musketry and known ns Wilkiegarli. These are 
now unleunnted and the bsrrucka of the Gorkhas lie to the cast of the fort. 
There Is a school aod police-station here. In former times the site was consider¬ 
ed unhealthy and gave rise to fevers and bowel complaiuts during the rains. la 
1873, ill coiua.ou with the rest of eastern Kumaon, cholera viaitcd the valley and 
took a virulent form while it lasted. 

The whole valley is prettily dotted with small villages, generally placed on 
eminences and surrounded by the only trees visible, except the distant forests of 

Bitliar and Tli&kil. The land is often neaiiy quite 
6hor valley. level for extensive tracts, and is carefully cultivated 

wiih wheat, &c. 'I'ho soil is a stiff clay, which, after 
ploughing, requires to br broken up by wooden mallets. The people do not enii- 
grato toihs Btialisr, which, with the fertility of the aoil, is the cause of the abund¬ 
ance aod cheapneas of provisions compared with Lohiighit and Almora. Each 
reclioo of the Shor valley has its siroutu : that to the south, named Chandrabbiga, 
flows along the south end, and, jninod by the bianch from the north-west, escapes 
south to the Kill by the temple and glen of Cliaupakhtya. The outlioe of the 
enclosing mountains is extremely bold and varied, their sides sloping and grassy 
lu some parts, steep as walls in others. To the east is the Ourga range about 
7,U(Ki feet high, connected on the north with the remarkable aummit of DhuJ, 
8,149 feet high, with a contour exactly similar to a section through a parapet. To 
the south-south west appears the long ridge of Th&kil, with its three summlli. 
To the Dorth*nqgth-west arc the mountains over which goes the dirtet road to 
Almora, and north-uorth-east is a bold and lofty cone, the Koteswar peak, bat 
better known to the English residents as the * Drill * hill. It is reported to bear 
thU last appellation from the tradition that, lo days of yore, the colonel of the 
regiment stationed here was accustomed to punish delinquents by ordering them 
> Some derive the name from' Swarga-robioi,* but the proctsa is not clear. 
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to trudge, in fail panoplj. to the top of this lull, (heir commanding ofElcer, teles* 
cope in band, superintending the distant pruHnce, in his own verandah. In this 
direction runs tlie road to Byant ; the Chhipula mountain, 13,600 feci high, the 
last ramiflcoiion of the Piinch-Chulo, closes the horixon. About sitieen miles east 
of Pitboragnrh, the Kali » passed, by nn iron suspension briilgc, the boundary 
between the British and Nepalese territories, where each nation has a guard. The 
river ii said to be there confined to a very narrow wjdih beiwccn limestone cliffs 
Dr. McClelland found precious serpentine at Gurat village, on the way down from 
Fithora" (Afadrfas). 

Tlie people of Sbor have a general impression that the prevalence of goitra 
in their valley is owing to the presence of so much liuicstune, and one moy occe* 
sionally bear a bill*inAn object to Naioi Til nu tlic score of the water there being 
impregnated with lime Dr. McChl1.md inss adopted this opinion and cndearoiirB 
to prove by an induction from particulars that where the springs arc in limestone, 
the disease prevails : where in slate, that it is unknown. There is not a trace of 
lime at Almora, yet the malady has shown itself there in several sepoys, nstlvea 
of the plains, as well as iiiEurupmn children, none of whom could have had auy 
hereditary pre-d sposition. Dr. iloUard found the case the same at Lohughit. For 
an account of Or. McCleHand's researches see " .Some inquiries in the province of 
Kumsou,” Calcutta, 1835; by Dr. J. McCicIlund, page 'i64. Pilhoragarh is a station 
of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission, which supports a dispensary and 
BCboul here. For the road to Almora, see Bans ; to L'ihughut, see GdN : hence to 
Bigeswar, by Bcninug 10 miles ; to Sanudiydr G miles ; to Bigeswar 7 mites. Thai 
is distant from PitLoragarh |94 miles. 

'i'bc following table supplied by Mr. Beckett gives the marches from Fithora- 
garb to the Dtrma and Byans passes > 

Piura, a travellci’a rost-liousc, on the upper road between AI- 
mora and Naini Till, is situate in north latitude 2y®-o0'-;i3'^, and 
east longitude 79°-39'-23'^, at an elevation of about r),()92 feet 
above the sea, distant 8^ miles from Alrnoro, 23 niib s from Naini 
Tnl, and 10 miles from Ramgurb. Jt coinmnn'‘s a particularly fine 
view of part of the Snowy Range. Being on toe northern faco of 
the mountain, it is very cold in winter. About five miles to the 
south-east i.s the Mukteswar peak covered with Quercua dilatat<i 
wliich shelters one or two shrines of MahSdeo, Sain and (ioril. 
On the crags a little below are certain marks which the people 
believe to be the foot-prints of elephants, horses, and caincl.s, the 
army of a certain deity who, wishing to pass this way, was oppo.'^ed 
by the local demon. The laitcr obtained dolivoranco {inoks/ia} hy 
being sent to live amongst the Agaris and hcncc the name Mukt¬ 
eswar. From Piura there i.s a very long de.sccnt to the Juneiion 
of the Suw&l and the Kuinniya, which is crossed by an iron sus¬ 
pension bridge, and then a steep and tirdsomc usccut uj) a baro 
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rocky hill for 1,600 feet to Almora. Of a hot day this is one of the 
most trying ascents for its length in the hills. The rocks are 
quartz, rnica-slate, gneiss, and finally granite, which forms an 
entire hill south-west of Almora, and has apparently lifted up and in 
some places contorted the others to a remarkable degree. To the 
sonth, indeed, the strata appear to dip under the granite; they aUo 
contain in this neighbourhood quartz dykes supposed to indicate tho 
action of granite. The quarries of micaceous and qnartzsose rocks 
supply excellent materials fur building and roofing. 

Pungaraon, a patti ofpnrganah Gangoli in Kumaon, Is bounded 
on the north by Ddnpnr Bichhla ; on the Ctast by Mali of Sira and 
Tallades of Jiihdr; on the south by Bardun, and on the west by 
Ndkdri. This patti comprises the valley of tho Birar-gdr, an 
afHnent of the eastern Rdmganga on the right bank. To the north 
it is bounded by a range e.\tending from Kdlinug (7,.317 feet) west> 
wards, and on the south by a similar range extending from Ghan- 
kori (6,553 feet) by Kbainlek (6,847 feet) eastwards to the Rim- 
ganga. Paths connect the vill.ages with the road from Bdgeswar 
to Tejam on the north and to Nava Thai on the Rdmganga just 
outside the boundary of the patti on the east. The assessable area 
comprises 2,499 biais, of which 1,252 are culturable and 1,247 are 
cultivated (932 irrig.^ted). The land-tax yielded Rs. 414 in 1815 : 
Rb. 546 in 1820: Rs. 689 in 1843, and is now assessed at 
Rs. 2,417, which falls on the total nssessablo area at Rs. 0-15-6 per 
acre and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-15-0 per acre. Some 59* 
bisis are held free of revenue. The population at the time of 
■ettlcmont numbered 2,466 sonis, of whom 1,311 were females. 
Tho patwiiri resides in Sangor, where there is a school. 

R^pul', a village in tho western Ddn, with a fixed population 
of les-s than 2,000 souls, is .situate at the foot of the Plimdlayan 
ran<»o on tho road from Dohra to Mussoorie, six miles from Dehra 
and seven miles from tho Landaur post-olfice. The site has an 
area of 1,018 acres, tho highest point boiiig about 3,000 feet above 
tho level of tho sea. There is a perceptible ditference between 
the climate hero and that of Dehra, a di)foronee also marked by 
the Togetation. Rajpur possesses two hotels, a police-station, post- 
office, and a dispensary. The last is largely made use of by the 
considerable floating population employed in the carrying trade 
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between the valley and Ma<isoorie. An old canal repaired and 
made available in 1840-41 runs from the head of the Kispana tor¬ 
rent to the east of the town, and supplies the people of Debra with 
drinking water. 

Ka!ra« a lake of Tibet adjoining Manasarowar, is sitnate in 
north latitude 30^-44' and east longitude 81°-16'y at an elevation 
of 15,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is also known as 
R4wan-hrad and Oho Lagan or Langa by the Tibetans. The jour¬ 
ney by the Lunpiya-dhiira pass from Kuthi as far as the Larcha 
or nortiiern foot of the pass is described ehewnere. The journey 
tiience to Rakas Tal, also taken from Captain 11. Strachey’s 
journal is described as follows':— 

Proceeded from the Larcha to BhSwUl (15.750 foet), a short dieUnee bcjrond 
this OQ an eminepoe 350 feet higher than Bhiwiti and 600 feet ahoro the Dirmi* 
yinkti is a small flat covered over with religious structures called Choktdn or 
Mjnepdni, little towers of stones, stuck about with ilirt; ragged flags said to 
hare been erected by eome Lima, hence the name Choktia-Lains. Hence to 
the north is a low plain expanded to a uonsiderable sice, and to the cast contracted 
to nmere ralley, a mite wide, receding south-eastward behind the Clioktin hill. 
Beyond this ralley, north-eastward, the ground is occupied by lofty hills or low 
mouotalos not easily reducible to a regular plan, but the general tendoncy of 
them seem to be lo parallel ranges running north-west and south-east,the .most 
distant of them, the highest slightly tipped with soow in streaks here and there, and 
beyond these lines the lakes, entirely shut out from view. 

In the low plaiu to the north-eastward, ten to tweire miles off, rises a small 

isolated hill, on the top of which was once a (urc, 
Oyiulma. called N'ininkhar; Bhotiyaa call it, Gyanitna; there 

is no Tillage or fixed buhitation here, but it is a 
considerable resort in the su nmer far the salt an-l grain i-ifBo of the Uhotiyas 
from Oirma and western Byans. It lies on the road from I'urang to Gu-.'i, and 
one way to Gartoh, and on the road from Cliirchuu to Gsugri. Immediately 
Ireyond Gyinima a long narrow sheet of water is visible; it is a sort of lake called 
Tirt-chu receiving the drainage of the low plain and tho adjacent hills on t'lc 
cast, and giving off its surplus water occasionally into the ('hugir westward. 
Beyond this again rises a range of hills concealing the bed of the Tirthapnri Sat- 
laj. Gyaaima belongs to Kyungluug. Wild geese and ducks breed upon the 
lakes during the summer, and the people of Kyunglung take thu eggs rioai 
Lima’Choktan the path descended into the plain by a lung, hut cany declivity 
•nd crossed the flat where it ii about a mile and a half wide ; reaching the mid¬ 
dle of which, it extends many miles iu a long valley confined hotween tin* base nf 
the Bydns Himalaya, and the ranges of the lofty hill which is visible fruin I.3iiia> 

* This account it cpit'>niised from II. S'ra’bry'a journey in 1P4C, he left tho 
lArcba, October 1st: Therm. suiiri-.c, 14®; 9am, 29°; 2n'l, 7 a.m. ao® ; 3rd, 9 
A3f. 30®; 4tb,6 a.M 30®. bee furliier KAtbifs ; ManastRowaB. 
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Choktin. Tlic ori|da of the Rernftli is close by near Cbojija In the rallejr which 
it enters a few miles to the-south-west. The end of the Talley appeared from 
this phcc to (urn southward, where it entered the head of the Paring ralley and 
the view in this direction wss terminated by a huge snowy moaotain, the last 
and gro-itest of a chain which comes froiq the south-eastward along the left bank 
of the Karnili, the Unniyaoameof it is Momonangli orNimo Namgil; the Bhotij-aa 
call it Ourla and the Hindus name it Manihatagiri, having no elevation of 25,360 
feet above the level of the sea. Owing to its eminence and its height eiceeding 
any other peak within a radius of forty miles, It is one of the most etrikiog objects 
in this part of the Himilaya. Beyond Gurla we came on Chujiya Tol (IS,S50 
feet), u favourite resort of hcidsmcn and ahepherds from Furing, consisting uf a 
aide ravine running from north-west to BOuth*east into the main valley, then dee- 
cending again a very considerable hill, part of which wae very steep and atony, the 
path resehes a summit of which the elevstion is (7,000 feet. 

Tlie most remarkable part of the prospect from this eminenct wae the 
Indian lliniilnya, the view of which extended from Gurla on the extreme 
cast, as fur westwards perhaps as I.,aphkhcl, including all the outer part at 
east of the snowy range of Byins, Darma, and Jiihir, and from this elevated 
tntion the spectator seems almost to be looking down upon the top of the 
snowy range, which here loses much of its apparent height, but with an increase 
of "isiblc breadth in the same proportions, so that the range assumeil something 

of the appearance of a wide field or aea of snow 
tosaed into a thousand heaps in the most gigantic 
confusion. The northern face of the Himalaya tbua seen from a commanding 
nation, though stilt much broken into ravines, peaks and ridges, exhibits a much 
more gradual and Ratter general declivity, with smoother and rounder slopes than 
the Tust rocky w.-ills of the southern face, and a much greater expanse of snow, 
which extends down to the limit of congelatiou in a regular line, scarcely broken 
here and there by a few more rocky prominences. The snow line here is perhaps 
between fifteen and sixtoeu thousand feet, much about the same as on the south side. 
A xone of one tboas.and feet or so must be allnwed for the variation of the line 
acoerding to the nature of the subordinate stupes, their iodividuu) exposures, and 
degree < f prox-mity to the open country northward, in which direction the enow 
line appoarod to Captain Stracliey to be somewhat higher, as was noticed at 
Bbttwiti. Tlic termination of the Himilaya in the table*Und is generally abrupt 
and well-defined, and the transition to a new climate seems to be similarly well- 
marked and sudden. The great bulk and height of the mountainous range appears 
to arrest the pi ogress of the Indian rainy season, and to the northward, consequent¬ 
ly, there !•< so little free moisture in the upper air, that snow does not fall in suffl- 
cient quuniiiics to withsl.and ttic heat of the sun for many days together, at very 
l:lln^idl■lablc elevations : hence the line of snow on the mountains that rise from 
the northern table land is on an average perhaps two or three thousand feet higher 
thin on the Indian Hiiusluya, though the atmoephcric temperature on the former 
may possibly be colder at equal hciglits. 

From this euiuniit the path dcsoeoda agaio as much as It caiDe*up from 
Chujiya Tol, but mure gradually into a level vailey 
with (lut bottom, varying from one to three firloDg* 
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!■ vidtk, wiodiBg iNUriw MMf romdad hllli for Buuiy milM ftofolhor oloac wbloli 
H ooaciaaad to wlioro a loiall otrooB of water aiado iu appoarwioo. Tho aamo of 
tkia rallej b Aateog t a tittle farther oa the etream tarae northward, aod dralae 
laio the Oj&niaa water, whleh ia rieible frooi Liauk*Cliokt4B Klerailoa of A nlaag 
l§MO feet. Taming eaetward Anlaog ie left oror the low hilU on the right aide of 
the valley: a lalle or two of aadnlattog groaod leada into another valley ainiilar to 
Aialaag i a mile farther oa leada Into a third valley or a aeeond hraneh uf the laal; 
like the otbera^ hot open at both enda, and a mile down, divided into two 
bmaehea going eaetward aad iwna*iaa(ward, the road foUoiriag tho former. Beyond 
thia the path fellowa a ooaxae north of eaat and oroealag the atrenm again which 
rana into Tdl aaeeada riaiag groaad at the foot of lofty hilla on tho other 

Here la the Brat view of Sikat Til, a mile or two to the eoath-eaat farther 
oa, at a point oppoalte the middle of the eaatera 
xi>. ohape a aide^ a full view of the lake la obtained. 

It la ia long irregalar ereaoent aoma aeven milea 
wide eaat and wept, and twenty miiea long north and aoath. A lofty range 
of hilla atreteb north-weatwnrd, aeparating the lake from the head valley of 
the Kamili. These hilla rise abrnpUy out of the water in bold rooky banka with 
many deep ioleta, promootories, and one or two autail ialanda of the tame oharnotor. 
ThIa part of the lake ia altegether ao Irragolar in ontlina that It eoald hardly ba 
dedned without deuiled aurvey aad oioae iuapeotion of ovory point The eaatern 
abort ia bouoded by ahelving grouodand low hilla, tho aoath aod being a good deal 
raemaad, eaatward, ialo a deep bay, the middle part advancing, further weatward 
lo a rooky bank of moderate height, and tha oerth eod aweeping round to the weat> 
Ward, aa tar at oould be aeeu. with a margin of green graavy plaio from tha brok of 
which Ibe Oiegri moantaina roae in dark ateep alopeu The weatera ahora of tha 
lake was nndolating ground or low hilla at the foot of eteep and lofty ooea. The 
woter of the lake wee of the elearoet, brighteat blue, reflecting with doable inten* 
elty the colonr of the eky ebove, aod tho northern bom of the weter. overehadowed 
by the wail of monnteia riafag above It, waa darkened Inten deeper hoe, parteking 
of tha floa purple colour that diatioguiabea the rocka of tiiagri. The path now 
todluad uorthward, tha hilly bank over which It came eubikidiag Into level shore 
alopiag down to the water's edge. The path Ilea over this tor tiro or three miles, 
Ike water half a mite to tho right, and as far to tho left Tsebgya Qomba ia paaaed, 
iMU la not vlaibte uodar tha sleap hilltide. thia ia tha only Omrnba on the banks of 
Bdkas l&L Tho ahoro of the lako here showed nwfco of variation In tho water* 
lovol lo Iho tstenl of a low foot, groaod which appeored to have been lately 
Innndatad, now half dry aad swampy, waa covered with a very thick cfltercseence 
ud eodn(or eome each ealtX which mast arias from tho soil, as the water was guite 
pntu aad sweet. The eourae now ahoni northward passed under a email rocky 
h end te n d , wbick advaacos eloae to the water's edge, and theo entered on another 
low iai, bearing aaarke of eeeaalonal laudatioo in |daoee; here two promontories 
«l low dour tend appear stratohing Into the lake for u mite or two, cue from 
Iho ooulh tad the other from tho north, covered with grseu grass, high bilte being 
adll on tho lofl. Tho aorthom bora of the lake now rapidly narrows to the 
datnam aorlh*w«lcra point, whan Ihi lihe enda ia-swampy ground Inttrapu ra od 
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with ^dles of voter. Tbia is or oogbt to be, Uie eift ae the gfooad erldeBtlj 
elopee dova to ChengebODg where the rl«er4t visibie. 

At the eooth-eutern comer of Hikes Til, which iomis a large bey voder 
the foot of Ourla, there ia or weeo DheroiailA celled Legeo^Teoking, and a retber 
marioo'looking beach with ooaoentrio ridges and shiogfe showing rariatioesin 
the water lerel to the eatent of sis feet perhaps above the present sorfeee ; the 
shingle and eand are mostly graniiie and the former partially rolled} only 
the soathern half of Lagan Is visible from Tanking, Uie northern part being hidden 
by the projeeting hilly banka which oecnpy the middle part of the lake's eastern 
shore. The extreme breadth of the lake at this its widest may be eleven miles 
01 tbereabonts, eqnal to the middle breadth of llipin. There is no Island in 
Bikas Til with a monastery on it. 

Bamganga (eastern), a riyer which baa its sonrce in patti 
fiichhln Dhnpur in Kumnon, in a horseshoe-shaped depression of 
a very monntiuDons traht To the north the ridge culminates in a 
peak 19,554 feet above the level of the sea : on the east, the ridge 
runs south with a series of peaks ranging from 16,321 to 9.814 feel 
(to the west of Ganagarh on the Milam route) and which form the 
water-parting between it and the Oori: on the west the ridge has 
also a soothern direction and in the upper portion separates the 
Blmganga from the Kupbini and lower down in north latitade30°-4' 
from the Sarju. The R4mganga forms the boundary southwards 
between BiobhlaDtopurandTallades, and is crossed by the road from 
B&geswar to Milam by Ganagarh at Bhakdnda. Further south it 
forms the boundary between rungaranii and Bation of Gangoli and 
M4li of Sira, and a road proceeds along its left bank to Pitboragarli 
crossing at Naya Thai, the road from Almora to Askot. The whole 
course from Bhakdnda is nearly due south and further on it forms 
the boundary between £4rabisi, Seti Talla, Waldiya Malia, and 
RAwal on the left bank and Fnngarann and Bel on the right bank. 
In this portion of its course it is crossed by a suspension bridge 
on the road from Gangoli H4t to Bins. It receives nnmerons tor¬ 
rents on either bank during its course, but none of any great import¬ 
ance. The name BAmganga ia often given to the united stream 
of the Baijn and R&mganga from their oonfluenoe at B&meswar to 
Facbeswar,«where it joins the K41i. 

Bunganga (western), a river which takes its riae in patti 
Lobba of parganah Cliandpurin Qarhw.41, in north latitnde 
and east longitude 79*-18' is also known as the Rnhnt or Rnput. 

The diaiaage area of its h«ad*w^i« Is voiy dearly omrked by lofty ridfSK 
Ts Um aectlk the ridge exteads la a dlxcctien dightlj iioitli*csst tnm Hkt 
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awt bern peak of the DodatoU ridge feet) to tlie IMwell>khil (T,010 feet) 

oa the Karnprmyff rood. To the wfot li the Dadotoli range and oo the aonth ita 
oontinoatlon ateioai doe eaat hf the Malkhori poet (8,0«a feet) to the exit of the 
Bimgaafa near Mehalohauii. On the eaet the ridge etteoda from Diwati by 
Kaodal feet) and Kinpor (O.sat feet) then comet Bjineu abore Hithi ya and 
Thajkharak (7,896 feet) to Songarkili. The weetern ridee aeparatea the drainage 
area of the Biingaiita from that of the My&r, a triboiary of the Qangce ; the aor* 
thero ridge aeparatea it from the Bharirigir, a tribotary of the Pindar and the eaat* 
era ridge alao from the Piodar valley. The atreamlou eonverge on the aoath-eaai* 
em comer of the baain and at Oaonli below Itfthiya form a eoneiderable river in the 
raina, which eacapea by a narrow cbaam (now bridged) from the Lobba valley near 
Ifehalehanri. The Lohba valley ia about eight to eleven milea in breadth from the 
eaatern to the weetern w«ter«hed and ten milea in length from north to aoeth, ao 
that the drainage watera aa ae<fn at Mebalchanri repreaenia the aarpina nioiatnre of 
one handred aqnare milea of hill comitry from rainfall and aprlnga. There la no 
other outlet for theae Watera than the Ramganga, and Mebalchanri would aeem 
admirably adapted to form a station for regiateriog the volume of water carried olf 
from a given area of typical bill eountry while raiiigange atatiooa here and ad 
Lohba and Silkot would anffieiantly Indioate the rainfall in ita valley, upland, and 
mountain diviaiona. Mehalebauri bridge lies In latitude t9**68'-60* and longituda 
y8*-89''l0* at an elevation above the aea of 4,fa» feet. 

From Mehalohanri the Bamgauga hae a course for a abort diatanee due enit 
through the eaatem range by a deep and narrow gorge, emerging from which it 
benda to the aooth-eaat, receiving the Khanaar^gadh on the left bank. Tbenoe 
■weeping around the south->eaaterD continuation of the Lohbagarh range it receivee 
the Tnrag Tal river and then takoa a aouth>weaierly eourae by Oanai, receiving the 
KotUr'gadh riaing on the weatero declivity of Dunagiri on the tame bank and the 
Khaaaar*gadh from Pannwa*khal on the oppoelte bank. Mumeroua hill-torreota 
poor into it from either aide further down. The atory froea thm the goda once in* 
tended to make Owira their home, and they reaolved to make there a proyiga or 
onnflnence of the Rimgaoga and the Gagia. The order waa iaaued to the atreams 
to nnite their watera and the Oagda paaaed on the meaaage to the Nimganfa to 
oome up the Bairti valley from Oanai and break down the bart ier that aeparatea 
the Dw&ra flat from the Bairti valley. The mesaonger,wae a aemo/ tree, and when 
it come to Chhani it aald i ** 1 am very tall and can ace a long way off aod there ia 
ao neoeaaity for my giving myaelf the trouble of going eny further t aurely thb 
Bimgaoga must oome dowi^ by Panawa*khal.’' In tfle meautime the Kimganga 
had tamed north-eaet at llehalchauri and came rouud and passed by Oaiiii withont 
being stopped. The roar of the wators aroused the sewni, and be called out to the 
Bdmgaaga to oome hla way to Owdra. Bat be received the reply ** too late*' and the 
Gi^ waa obliged to ptooeed lower dowd to meet the Bimganga and abused bis 
memenger, henee the phrase— 

** ta Mwol ks reioftya hai. ” 

**ypn8ream6iieBgetof the MMlaort," applied to thoM who eeglect their inatme* 
tions. 

The ooniee from Oenai leads to Bhlkiva*ke>Sain, in latlinde t9*-4t'*8* and 
h Bj tt wdi Tf*-18'»M* where the Biagaaga reeelvei the Oegie on the left bonk. 
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Farther toatb-weit the united stroinat nf the Hiagvre and Bida rirere fall hito U 
OB the right hook aud in UtUude S9*-Ai'-4u'' and longitude the con* 

aiderable atream of the Maodhal rirer on tlie same side. Hence the RAmganga 
entert the Bhabar flowing oearlj due west througli the Patli Ddn. where It reecirea 
aaioiig others the PalAin and dona rieers oo the right hank Then turning south* 
eastwards, the Biniganga bursts through the outer range corresponding to the 
Siwaliks of the Dehra D&o and enters the plains near the KAlagaih fort south 
of the KAIsgarh peek (a,Sip feet) in the Bljnor district, about ninety miles from 
iu source. 

Bamgarh or Ramgir, a parganah of Kumaon contains three 
pattii, PIS., R&inghrh, AlHlIa uud Talla and Agar. The assesainent 
at each settlement was as follows :— 


ISIS. 

1817. 

ISIS. 

1890. 

1898 

1888. 

1983. 

1843. 

Current. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ra 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1,944 

1,944 

9,817 

1,969 

1,869 

1,901 

I,9t8 

1,914 

9,604 


The incidence of thn land tax on the total area amounts to 
Re. 0-14-1 per acre, aud on the cultivation to Re. 1-8-9 per acre. 
The assessal^ie ureu comprises ;j,6l0 6fsLf, of which 1,122 are cuU 
tnrable and 1,488 are cultivated (18 irrigated). The population at 
settlement numbered 2,683 males and 2,474 females. This par- 
ganah lies between the Qagar and Luhukut ranges, both uniting 
eastwards iu the Motesw.'ir peak. The upper parts belong to Agar, 
and tiiere is hardly any talldon or lowbiuds capable of irrigation. 

The SsuHs or Suns occupy the Agar villages whence they are called Agnris. 
Theirspecial avocatiuu is mining, iuwbicli they are engaged throughout the district. 
Of late yeare, however, this has given place to work <>0 roads und at the new sani¬ 
taria and ID the Bhabar. The climate is fairly salubrious, but the soil is poor. The 
Agaris remain st home from .May uutil Noveiiiuer and then disperse to tlicir several 
ocoupalions elsewhere. The people of UAmgarh pay reveuiie according to the 
eapability of their villiges. The inhabitants of Uic picturesque village of NAya- 
kAna on the Aliuora road are I'Atas and NAyaks—tha former the daucmg.girls of 
Kninaon, and the Utter a class originally springing from thst corrupt source, end 
afterwards, by intermarriage with other inicrior tribes, becoming a separate ciso, 
only occasiunsUy recruiied by births from Patas. The daugbiers boru to NAysks, 
however, themselros lecruu the membere of the frail sisterhood. The NAyaks 
have, during the British rule,been the ehief clearers of the Cbhakhsts BhAbar, and 
a« eliitwhcre remarked ihcir v ilUges of HaldwAni, Stc., are highly flourishing. The 
people of Borhakut aod Jutia also possess tracts of land in the Bhabar. The par- 
ganah noB eontains 29 estatea compriaing 91 villages. The minai of the Agar 
pattI were formerly leased for very large subs, they now yield less than Rs. 100 
a year. The principal mioesate found iu Agar, GburkhAni. Khunt-khAya, Kunnai, 
Parhirha, and Psii. 

Mallft, a patti of parganah Bamgar in Knmaon, is 
bounded on the north by liamgar Talla ; on the west by Dhaniya- 
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Vot; on tht sonth \>j llahryori Talli, rad on the ewt by Ag«« 
This pstti WM separated from lUmgdr at the recent sottleroent. 
The statistics of the Matla rad Talia patUs may be shown thus 
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The incidence of tlie existing assessment on the whole area is 
Bs. 1«1*0 per acre in the Mails and Rs. 0-14 per acre in the 
Tails patti. The incidence on cultivation is Rs. 1-8-4 and Rs 1-4-10 
respectively. In 1872-78 the iron mines were leased with the Agar 
patti at Rs. 92 a year. The patwdri resides in Sunki.>’a. 

Ramgar Talla, a patti of parganah Rdmg^r in Kumaon^is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Kotauli MalU; on the south by R&mgar Malla; 
on the east by Agar, and on tho west by Dhuoiynkot. This patti 
was separated from Ramg&r aX. the reoent settlement. The statis¬ 
tics are given under the MulU patti. 

Bamgar, a travellers* rest-house on the upper road from Naitri 
Tal to Alinoru, 12 mile? iVoin the former and 20 miles from the 
latter, is .situated in l.iliimie and longitude fOM-V-IO'y 

at an eiovation of 5,><72 feet ai>cv« the level of the sea in pnrgunah 
Ramgar' in Kumaon. There is also a dUurnuala *r rCst-hoiise for 
native travellers, to whiuh water is oonveyed by a series of wooden 
gutters from the Gdgar pass above. 

The population of the neighbourhood migrate ty the BhSbar during the cold 
and hot Maaoni, eqd are on ible account better off thac the majofUf of lilll.oien. 
In thr vailcf eboet two mile* from the bungelow ere the rMn.iiiie of the iron works 
erected bj Ooremmeat and now belonging to the Kunnon iron Works Company 
conetrueted fur emelthig the rich iron ore of tin. rrlicy which belooga to the 
hamatite and emgattie Tarietiee. Some account of thie project has beeu elreatiy 
giren.> The raaceh Aknu Neiol Til to Uamgir is one of the most beautiful aad 
charecteristlc in the outer lliuiileya. The road leaving the dijirgin of the lake 
esoeada a few hnr.r'.rtd feet to avoid a forniiil4bIe leodelip caused by the re'.ttu 

' Gai. X. SSS. 
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■bmtefl of whieb the mountafns along the north aide of the lake are compoaed. It 
then pasaea ander the peak of Larija'kiota and above the barraeka of Kila-kh4n 
winding amongst the great graaaj apiira and deep wooded khoda which ran down 
from the northern prolongation of Lnriya>kanU Passing bj Bhnwill it reaches 
the Ninglaih •tre>im by a steep descent. From the banlya’s shop there, a steady rise 
along ttu outlying spur of the Gagir range for four miles to the Qigar peak 
(7,8)6 feet) and pass, whence a descent of two miles Uada to Rimgir bungalow. 
The botany of this march and indeed all the way to Almora has been inrestigated 
and recorded by Major Madden in one of his delightful papers.’* 

From liamg&r to Piura bungalow, ten miles, the road first dips one thousand 
feet, to the leret and eomparatirely open valley of the Rimgir atream ; a mile or to 

further on, the road erovsea to the right bank of the 

To Piuia. 

■trvara by apretty iron suspension bridge, beyond which 
and some 200 feet above the road is the N&yakina village, very pretty and neat, the 
residence of that curious class who have been described amongst the castes in Kuma- 
00 . From the bridge there U a somewhat long ascent to the gallery, where the 
road keeps for two miles along tlic south-east f.ice of the hot and bare Lohakoti or 
Pathargarhi raonotain, which rises fully a thousand feet higher (7,686 feet). About 
Niyakana comu)e»ces the mica-slate formation so general thence northwards; on 
the gsllery it is blended with strata of blue orystallino limeetone, the whole dipping 
north-east. At the east end of the gallery is the Deodars pass on the col which 
joins Pathargarhi to Mnkteswar. Here Almora is first seen, backed by the snows, 
bat the view ic soon lost, for the road now makes a second dip into the glen of the 
Deodar stream; this rises in Hukteawar and joins the Kosi above Munrua. Ita 
slopes exhibit a rich expanae of cultivation about Kilaur, Baujgaon, and Tikari in 
contrast with the gloomy forests of the Osgar. From the valley there ia a long 
ascent to tlie Laldana Biniyak where there are the remains of a small fortict 
belonging to olden days. About esst and soma 2uo feet lower is the Piura (g.«.) 
travellers’ rest-house. 

R^nagftr, the chief market of the Kota Bhabar in Knmaon, 
is situate in north latitude 22‘’-23'-35^ and east longitude 
79'’-10‘-9/ at ao elevation of 1,204 feet above the level of the sea on 
the right bank of the Kosi, distant 12 miles from Kota; 6 miles 
from Dhikuli; 12 from Moh4n ; 20 miles from 8eti; 36 miles 
from Khairna, and 56 miles from Almora. it is the great lowland 
mart of western Knmaon as Haldwdni is for midland and Barmdeo 
for eastern Kumaon. In 1881 the population nnmbered 3096 sods, 
chiefly Baniyas. Before 1850, Ohilkiya was the principal mart for 
forest and hill produce, bnt it has since then qnite given place to 
RAmnaga?. Thero is a poliee-station, dispensary and forest bnn- 
galow here. 

The routes to and from BAsmagar being Uie moat important In the tneC 
lying albng the foot of the hills, we give them here. From Barmdeo to OhhBd 

* J. A. & Qen. 1848, pege 414. 
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Chaakl Dkwaiiik tix mllcf, fwthatrst frcBiUM Um riMd lotlowt itniglit i 
th« maamom itrauas flowing from tbo foot of the hills Into tho SAtds, nnd has 
mony ascents and deaeents. The Doin or Chhini stream flowing from the rarioes 
west of Bssttja Is crMsed close to the encamping* groaniL From heno* to DogdrU 
sin miles, tho rood erosses the bed of the Kalaonipa and oiimer«>ns small sols or 
torrsBts with some dlAeolt places for laden carts when thste is rain. There is a 
Chaokl and Dharmsdlaa here. Jaalas&l is the next stage, nine miles t the road as 
nsoal and indeed all along crossing nnmeroos beds of torrents, here and there 
where sandj eery diSenlt and requiring some roegh repairs. There are natire 
rest>henaas here. To Ohorgallya <1,(M8 feet) nine miles : here there Is a small 
hasaar, reaebod after eroesing the Nandbaer (Dewa) and its niimeroas ofhhoots. 
Nest stage Is Baldsrinl (q.e.) twtire miles, then Cbannebala sis miles, and 
Kdladhdngl ^ miles. From K&ladhfingi the stages are Bidlparao nine mil^ 
and Rdmnagar six miles. Proeeedlng westwards we hare Dhela seren miles, the 
name of the Tillage and rirer (nnbridged) passing by Himmatpur and Sawaldeh. 
Next eomea Ld l dhang (1,117 feet) with a Chaokl three miles from Dhela eroesing 
an nnbridged stream. Next comes Jhima, four miles, after orossing the Phlka* 
the western boondary of the Kumaon Bb&har. Three miles farther on is OhSron 
with a Chanki (f.e.) whence roads branch off to all parts of GarhwAI. Fire miles 
on the Bimganga is orossed at K&lagarh by Lakrighit, where there was ones a 
fort. The next stage Is Eiia.Bhahfi or Kiln-8ayyid (l,00i feet) seren miles | then 
Mkhrdnnioe miles ( Saneha eight miles; Haldnkhgta nine miles t Ldldhang, 
a baaaar and chanki, ten miles t Chfla thirteen miles, and Kankhal throe miles. 
The entire road from Rimnagar to Chile Is nnmetalled, hot is passable for laden 
carts from Noramber to the rains, orossing the aoU by improrfsad log-bridges. 
This la the main road for the traflle from the east Incledlng Nepdl to the Qangas, 
and is also largely need by pilgiiam passing to the great aasemblisa at Hardwdr. 
It Is also naed by the timber morehanu for exporting the prodnce of the forests 
to the plains, and is oontlanally crossed by the roads leading into the hills direct 
from the plains. 

Bangor, a patti of parganah Ghaagarkha in Kamaon, is boond* 
ed on the north by D&nia ; on the west by Lakaanpar Malla and 
8Alam Malta ; on the sonth by the latter patti ai d the Pan&r river 
eeparatiog it from the patda of £[&Ii Kumaon ; and on the east by 
Bel of GangolL Portions of this paiti were transferred to P&ri&a 
at the recent setUement. It is drained l|y the Panir river, a tri¬ 
butary of the Saijtt falling into it on the laft bank above Rkmes- 
wmr. The aasessable area comprises 4,156 Mtis, of which 1,660 
are enltnrable and 2,496 are cnltivated (189 irrigated). The 
assessment in 1815 amonnted to Bs. 429: in 1820 to Rs. 1,005, 
in 1848 to Rs. l,108j, and ia now Bs. 2,481, which falls at Bs. 0-9*T 
per sore on the total asaeasablo area and at Bs. 0-15-11 per acre 
on tho enltivation. Upwards of 688 5/m are ontside the revenoo* 
roll as jpirUh and waste. Tho popatation at the time of settlemeiit 
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nambered 4,283 tools, of wiioin 1,899 tro fomtlci. Tbo copper 
mioeo at Cbimmaklioli are noworked, bat the iron minei^ Ukiud- 
garha, Bhandoli, and F&likftri are leased with the other muMi of 
Changarkha in DArun, Kbarahi, aod Lakhanpor, and yield A reve¬ 
nue of Rs. 625 a year. The patwAri retidea in Ganii, and there 
is a school in CliaokboK. 

pMiijgjili. a potti of parganah Ghandpor in Britiflli QarhwAl, 
is bounded on the north by NAgpur Bidbhla; on the aonth by 
Taili Ghandpor and Kandarsydn ; on the east by Taili Ghandpor 
and BicUila RAgpnr; and on the west by Dhanpor, from which 
tome villages were received at the veoeat aetflemenL The patwAri 
of Dhanpur residing in Panai collects the land revenne. The patti 
lies along the left bank of the Alaknanda river, below its oonflo- 
enoe with the Pindar. The hills are generally steep, and the tope 
are covered with oak and pine. There are copper mines at Dhanpur 
at the head of the valley just outside the patti, Paognr, BameH, 
and Sibyadib Andikholi, all at work, and an old mine of Uio aetaie 
metal at LawAri. Dhanpur has also a lead mine. The iron mines 
of Kharsayi, Koti, and Sukund are also worked. These are all 
situate on the Dhanpur range crowned by the peaks of Dobri (9,862 
feet), QwAnsgarh (9,821 feet), and Pandobri (9,839 feet). 

Sawal» a patU of pargana Sbor in Euraaon, is bonnded on the 
north by Waldiya Malla ; ou the west by the eastern BAmganga 
river; on the south by tbo Sarju, and on tho east by Waldiya 
Talla. The Lohughat and Pithoragarh road passes throngh Qdn, 
in this patti, where there is a travellers* rest>hoase. ThAkil, on the 
east, rises to 8,161 feet The assessable area comprises 1,315 Afiis, 
of which 902 are cultivated (253 irrigated) aud CIS are culinrable. 
The land tax yielded Us. 166 iu 1815, Bs. 343 in 1820, Ba. 453 in 
1843. The present assessment amounts to Bs. 1,010 and falls on 
the total asscisablo area at Rs. 1-0-6 per acre, and on the cultivation 
at Us. 1-7-6 |)er aero. The population at settloment numbered 
1,955 souls, of whom S92 were females. Tho patwAri resides in 
Bbatyurm, and there is a school in Tharkot 

Rewntsyun, a patti of pargana BarahsyAn in British GarhwAI,ia 
bounded on the north by the Alaknanda river, on the cost by Katbol- 
syun, on the south by IdwAbyAn, and <» the west by Bangarhsyun. 
The paiwAri of this patti, resident ia Ifargaaei coUeois the land 
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rerenne of pattis BaDgarhsy<lQ and Siionsyun also ; the throe ag> 
gregated in 1864 Bs. 2,811 for land revenue and taddbartf and 
Bs. 64 for pinth paid by 5,346 souls. This patti contains a small 
atrip of land along the left bank of the Alaknanda, mostly level or 
of easy slopoi and is traversed by the rood from Hardwlr to Sri¬ 
nagar. 

Bogunban, a patU of pargana Kdli Kumaon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north-west by the Pan&r river, a tributary of the 
Baiju, which separates it from patti Bangor of pargana Ohaugar- 
kha; on the north-east by the Sarju river, which separates it from 
Bel of Gangoli; on the east by Qdmdes; on the south by Ch&ral 
lialla; and on the south-west by Sai-Bisung. The assessable area 
oomprises 3,813 bisisf of which 1,380 are culturable and 2,433 are 
cultivated (63 irrigated). The land tax amounted to Bs. 910 in 
1815, to Bs. 1,100 in 1820, and to Bs. 1,514 in 1843, and now 
stands at Bs. 2,467, wliich falls on the acre of cultivation in the 
assessable area at Bs. 1-0-2, and on the acre of the total area at 
Bs. 0-10-4. The population at settlement numbered 2,310 males 
and 1,851 females. The villages that lie between Chdr&l and the 
Sarju are for the most part situate on high ridges and slopes. 
The climate is good; but from the poorness of the soil the coarser 
grains, like manduioa, predominate. The patwdri resides in 
Bdparu, and there is a school in Begaru. 

Bingwarsyon, a patti of parganah Chaundkot of British Qarh- 
wdl,ia bounded on the north by Mawdlsyuii ; on the south by Jain- 
tolsyun; on the east by Kimgarig&r ; and on the west by the Bdruh- 
syun parganah. The F&ori and Dharou road p.'ssses through this 
patti, which is drained by a branch of the Macbbldd river forming 
its northern boundary. The patwdri of this patti resides in 
Gajera, and has also charge of the collect(pn of the land-revenue in 
Mawdlsydn and Jaintolsyun, which in 18G4 aggregated Es. 2,392 
plus Bs. 71 for resumed and revenue-free lands. 

Bithagar,a patti of parganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Khardhi ; on the west by Byiknara Mails ; on the 
south by Lakhanpnr Talla and Ddnln; aod on the east by the Barju 
river which separates it from Athgaon of Gangoli. Portions of Ddrii a 
and Kliar&lii were transferred to this patti at the recent settlement. 
The two eastern roads from Almora to Bsgeswar pass through it on 
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cither side of the Jaranli peak (6,200 feet). This paiti ocoopieB 
the valley of the Ji)lar-gadb, a tribatary of the Saijo, which 
it joins on the right bank near Diingari-lekbo. The patw&ri 
resides in Khdkar. The lower part near the 6aija is covered 
with a laxariant tropical vegetation, and is hot and nnhealUiy. 
During the rains the people are mnch troubled by the i?Mtra,a 
small fly that leaves an irritating mark like a braise wherever it 
bites, and if scratched the bite becomes a sore of a leprons appear* 
ance. The assessable area amounts to 1,634 6fns, of whioh 770 
are cullnrable and 868 are cultivated (200 irrigated). The assess¬ 
ment in 1815 was Rs. 74; in 1820 was R8,405 ; in 1843 was Bs. 444; 
and at present is Rs. 1,124, which falls at Rs. 0-11-0 per acre on 
the total assessable area and at Rs. 1-4-10 per acre on the cnlli* 
vation ; abont 176 lisis are held as g^nth ontside the revenae-pas> 
ing area. The popalation at the time of settlement numbered 1,S58 
Boals, of whom 548 were females. The upper part of the patti near 
Bilanri and Chhauna has a good climate and some fine cultivation, 
and here the Joshis of Jhijh4r have a settlement. Both these 
villages belong to R5otela RAjpfits connected with the Chanda. 
The hamlets depending on Naugaon comprise a large portion of 
the patti, of which some fourteen villages belong to Jageswar temple. 
Portions are admirably adapted for the cultivation of tobacco, tur¬ 
meric, and sugarcane. 

Sabali, a patti of parganah Malla Baldn in Garhw41, is bounded 
on the north by Bangdrsyiin and DhaundyAlsydn ; on the sonth. 
by Khfitali; on the west by Saindhur and on the east by Ghaukot 
of Kumaon. Khitali, S4bali and 8aindh4r occupy the valleys of 
the Eastern Ny&r and Kbdtali river and have fairly good villages. 
The population of Sdbali in 1858 numbered 2,830 males and 2,185 
females. The patw4ri usually resides in Chandoli and has also 
charge of Bangkrsyfin. A fairly elevated range runs down the 
western portion in a south-easterly direction culminating in the 
peaks of MotikliAl (7,688 feet), Tilkani (6,421), under which there 
is an unworked iron mine at Ohorkhanda, and Agargarh (6,102 
feet). There is a school at Bangir. 

Bakaradhara, or * spring of a thousand souiues,* lies in a 
glen to the south of the Dfin water-parting ridge a little east of 
Rtjpur on the route to llaisooree in Dehra Dfin. The water here 
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has a fail of about thirty feet nod lenres an incrustation of lime on 
all it tonches. Particles thus accumulating for centuries have 
formed a projecting ledge, and thus a sort of cave, from the roof 
of which falls a perpetual shower that turns every leaf and blado 
of grass coming into contact with it into a sort of petrifaction. 
One of the lumps thus formed in a smaller cave adjoining resem¬ 
bles the lioga emblem of Siva and is tended as such by Brahmans 
from N^gal* There is also a sulphur spring. Here, as in the glen 
of the Daiiya and Nih&I below the Aydrp&tha cliifa at Naini Tdl, 
the clay slate aud limestone rest on beds of aluminous shale and 
white gypsum which becomes of an exceedingly hard te.\iufe. 
Gypsum appears under analogous circumstances at Jutog near 
Simla and under the Krol rocks near Subdthn. In the former 
place, as in the Loliakoti bill, the limestone becomes crystalline in 
contact with the micaceous rocks. Immediately opposite the stalao- 
tilic caves at Sahasradbdra a passage into the hills up a torrent leads 
to the gypsum beds, which consist of two strata separated by a 
reddish argillaceous schist, the whole lying horizontally without 
apparent dip. The quality of the gypsum varies as much as the 
colour from a compact crystalline mass to a loose powdery and 
arenaceous soil: the colour varies from an almost translucent white 
to a dirty grey. About four miles north at Salkot is another bed 
of gypsum. 

Saindhar, a small patti or sub-division in parganah Malta Saldn 
of British Garhwdl, lies in separate scattered patches between the 
Eastern Nydr river on the south and the Machhidd on the north. 

Saknyana or Sbaknydna or Saka country, jigir or fief situate 
on the north-east frontier of Debra Dun, is bounded on the north¬ 
west by the Bandal river and on the sonth by the Song. 

The tneta known ns Saknyana, Door! and Atknr, with tho villages of Kot-Padi* 
yfr and Sondr in tlie hills and Bajawiia in the Dfin, were granted to Sira R4m by tho 
Oorhwil Bija tot servioes rendered, sobject to aa annool bhti or offering of Bs. 500 
luukeha. On the oonqneat of Garhwkl by tho Qorkhdlis the grant was reanmed, bat 
OB the oonqaest by the British, the fiofs were restored' to Siva Btm by a parteanah 
of Mr. Frsser oonfirming them as berstofore hold, bat this was interpreted as froe of 
rsvenoe for life. 8iva BIm died in 1818, and the Qarhw&I Bija demanded that the 
idgfr sboold be resamed or the levMiae be paid as bsfore. Hari Rim, the hrir of 
Btva Bam, appedsd to the Britiah Oovenment, and Mr. Traill recommended the grant 
is perpetoity of the portion in the bille eboold be conflrmod to Kishi Bim and Hari 
* BeeaoM of some alleged lerriocs: aee Williams’ Morntdr, p. 178. 
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Rim at a rovonae of Bs. 200 a jwt. The GovonmeDt refoaed to interfere, and on 
Hari Him (locliniag to ooeept the torau offered by the Bija of Garbwil the jtfyfr 
wu aettlod with other mambon of the aane familj.* At the aame time their ehum 
to indopendoneo ae regarda Tflui waa diaallowed, aathey had nerar been in the 
poaition of independent chieftahn nor ever had aepante dtil or poliee JnriadietioB. 
Sabeeqocntlj it waa reaoived to reatora them to thnr poaa e aa i o ne aa jigirdSn, 
enbject to the payment of offeringa on oertain oocaaiona to the Bija at Gaih* 
wil. Kiahi Bim dying withont iaano, hianepbew bed Datta elaimed to anooeedhim 
aa hia adopted aon and deriaee by wilL* On thia qaarrala arooe and the Conit waa 
obliged to intorfeie, iwd erentnallj Hari Bim and Ded Datta an e eee de d. The inter* 
nol adminietration waa regulated by an order of the OoTemor-Genetal in Cooneil by 
which all persona aeooaed of offenoea spedfied in Regolation X of 1817 aeetion 2 ahoold 
bo committed by the Aaaiatant in charge of the Din to ataad their trial before a Com* 
miaaioner appointed nnder that law, while the poliee anangementa reated with the 
jdgMir. Sinoe the repeal of the above Begnlation it ia difflenlt to aay whether 
Britiah Conrta have oognisance of theae offenoea or Dot. 

Salam MaIU) a patti of parganah Ohaugarkha in Kamaon, is 
bonnded on the east hj Bangor ; on the south by Tails 8&lam ; 
on the west by Mahiydri-Dolpbat and Lakhanpur Malla, and on the 
north by the latter patti. It was formed from Sdlam si the reoent 
settlement and lies on the right bank of the upper portion of the 
Pandr river. The patwdri nsually resides in Kandira ; the statis¬ 
tics of the Mails and Tails pattis may be shown thus* 
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AaossaABUC abka in bltU, 
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■ 
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63 

42C 
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1,245 
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Talk ... 

m 

1 

6C 

Col 

1,219 

1,770 

2,017 

2,958 

2,407 

2.167 


In the Malla patti 126 UiU are held free of revenue and ia the 
Tails patti 58 bUis, The assessment falls at Re. 1-1-5 per aete of 
cultivation in the former and at Be. 1-1-2 per acre in the latter. 
Biz villages were received from Lakhanpur and one was trans¬ 
ferred to Cbilsi at the reoent settlement. 

> Fiom OomssiMionar, 28th Deoamher, 1818 1 Slst Jaanaty, 1821 1 to Commit, 
doner, 20th Jammiy, 1819| Slat Aognat, 1824t 19th Nove m ber , 182ft. * Major 

Young’s ktton of 15th Doosmbur, U29 sad 28fth July, 1830, quoted by Mr. WUliaiM 
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ftAuwi Tglli^ a paiii of par^nah Clinogarklia in Kurnniin, is 
IxMiiMlod on the north by the Panir rivet; ivhich separates it from 
Silam llalla; on the west by Hahryuri-Dolpb&t; on the south 
by Ifalli Ban and on the east by Bangor, This patti was formed 
from SIdam at the recent settlement. For statistics see Sdlam 
Jiaila, The patw&ri lives in Jainti, where there is a school. 

Salu VnlU, or Malla Sattn, a parganah in Qarhw&I, has ten 
pattis or sab>divuions, each of which is separately noticed, via., 
Bangirayda, Dhaondydlsydn, Oujarn, Iriyakot, Khiitali, Kolag&r, 
Ueldfair, SAbali, Saind4r and TaUin. The assessments at each 
aetUemeni may be shown as follows:— 


ISIS. 

ISlC. 

1817. 

1820. 

*1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

18C4. 


B*. 

Ri. 

lU. 

R». 

Rs 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


6.848 

6.043 

6.059 

8.841 

8.748 

9,076 

8,990 

11.01C 


The statistics of the current settlement show that the pargannh 
oottsistsof 285 estates comprisingdll villages and containing a total 
assessable area of 15,096 acres, of which 14,212 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Us. 26, and the land-rovenue to 
Bs. 11,916, of which Bs. 305 are alienated in ydn(/i and mudfi. The 
land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at 11s. 0-12-7 per 
acre, and on the cultivation at Rs. 0-13-5 per acre. The population 
in 1841 amounted to 16,132, of whom 7,300 were females ; in 1853 
to 29,471 (14,626 females): in 1858 to 30,388 (14,730 females); 
in 1872 to 88,618 (19,353 females) and in 1881 to 41,125 (21,044 
females). Malla Sal&n is bounded on the north by Chaundkot; on 
the east by Kumaon; on the south by Talb Sabn and on the west 
by Qanga Salin. It lies to the north of tho outer rango of hills 
and is drained by the tributaries of the Eastern Nayhr. There is 
a large and dense population for the hills and industrious, too, 
rearing large quantities of red pepper and cardamoms. 

Salan TalU or Tslb Sabn, a parganah of tho Qarhwdl district, 
if subdivided into eleven pattif each, of which is separately noticed, 
via., fihAbar, Bijlot Walla and Tails, Bdngi, Bodulpur Malla and 
Talk, Kauriya Walla and Falla, Paindn and 8ib Malla and Talb. 
The afoaffmontf at the various settlements of the land-rovenue 
have been as follows 


ISIS, 

1816. 

1817. 

1880. 

1823. 

1828. 

1633. 

1810. 

1864. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 
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6,893 

7,113 

.7,411 
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At tlio ourreut scttlejnont the parganab contained 435 separate 
mahtilB or estates, comprising 580 villages, having a total assessable 
area of 15,487 acres of which 14,334 were cultivated. The mill* 
rent amounted to Rs. 4 and the land-revenue to Bs. 11,475, of 
which Rs. 283 were alienated in gUnth and mud/i. The population 
in 1841 amonnted to 13,343 souls, of whom 5,894 were females; in 
1853 to 20,324 (12,862 females); in 1858 to 26,064 (12,720 
females); in 1872 to 36,165 (17,426 females); and in 1881 to 
37,924 (19,055 females). Tails Sal&n is bounded on the north by 
Malla Bal4n, on the west by Qanga Sal&n ; on the sonth by the 
Bijuor district and on the east by Knmaon. 

Kauriya and Badaipnr lie ohielly to the aorth of the first magn of hills. In 
Badolpur there ore some fertile and popnloos villages reeembling thoee near Almora. 
The climate of Painfin in the AlandhAl valley is very malarious and generally the 
pattis to the sonth are still covered with tdl and bamhn forest conserved the 
forest deportment inelnditag the Kotri and PAtli Dfina. Btill eropa of ginger, tnrmeric, 
tobooeo and capaienma are gr o w n in the clearings and afford valnsble resonroes to the 
cultivators. In his report on the settlement in 1840 Hr. Batten remarks that Bijlot, 
Bdngi and PAinfin and the below gave him conaidezable tronble and reqnued 

much oaro. “ A decroaso of rovonno and a total remodelling of the villngo lenaea were 
found nocosaary. Painfin ia aituate in the valley of the Mandh&l river, the of 

which is almoat oa bod as that of the Tarii. Wild elephonta abound and oommit groat 
depredation! on the orope in the rainy acaaon. Tigera also are nnmerona and kill 
both men and cattle. Sfla ia situato oa both aidoa of the Iloh river. Large portions 
of it are waato, and some of the villages are nnfavomhly placed on the hotder of the 
tdl forests, which here, os in Badalpur, begin to take the plaoe ot oaks snd pines and 
other olpiuo' vegetation. The Pitli Dun ia traversed by the KAmganga, aa that river 
approaches the plains, from which the Dfin is separated by a steep mndstone range, 
resembling in almost every respect, save in the fewness and diffienltiea of its passes, 
the BiwAlik range between the Ganges and the Jumna. The quantity of fiat land is 
very small indeed in comparison with the bills and raviaaa, and the foresie ol sdf nad 
bambn (the timber of which ia floated down the BAmgaaga in mfta) art plentifnl and 
valnable.” The first triennial settlement was made for one year only and up to .1828 
waa inelnded in the farm of forest prodnoe. Permanent vilhtgee were then eetabliahed 
and a regular aettlomeat waa made with the caltivatora, but owing to the elim a te it 
wae difflonlt to proenre them. Aeoordinglyin 1840tbeaettlemeniwaaiudeiritliPidaa 
Singh Negi at Ba«278 (a redaction of Bo. 100 having been allowed). He hod ms 
beieditary olmm to the lease of this tract ; and thfiogh bis right to tha aamiadliihad 
not been previonsly admitted, ha was then granted all lands which he mi|^t redsMi 
ondar a proprietary tenure. Four of tha villages inoladed ia his lease are a tta ated 
ontaido the lower range in the gorgec of the pesasa. The Kotri Dfin, propariy so o al l a d , 
is maroly a small unenHivated valley, with- very rich pastnres, mtnatad in the midA of 
the lower hills near KotdwAn. With the exception of granite the rocks an of the 
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deacriplMm »■ iu Cbftundicot, but all are mooaadad by aa tt A rt on a m tbs JHtni 
and lower nagee. 

SalaE Gangs or Ganga Sa]4n, a parganah in Garhw&l, has nine 
pattia or Bob'diviftionty each of which is separately notioedy vis., 
Dobry&lsyiin or Db&agn Mallsy Dhdaga Talia, Karaundn Walla 
and Pallgy Langdfy Udopur Malla, Bichhia and Talia and Ajmor. 
The assessment of the land-revenne from the conquest to the pre> 
sent day was as follows 


ISIS. 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

182S. 

1828. 

1833. 

1840. 

ISCl. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 
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5,099 

6.699 

6,177 

7,83S 

8.9S7 

9,508 

9.619 

9,618 

14,031 


The statistics of the current settlement show that there are 395 
estates comprising 499 villages and containing a total assessable 
area amounting to 22,277 acreSy of which 2(),9G5 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Rs. 60 and the land-revenue to 
Bs. 14y031y of which Rs. 218 are reloabei in gdnth and mudfi. The 
entire land-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-10-0 
per acre and on the cultivation at Rs. 0-10-8 per acre. The popn- 
lation in 1841 numbered 16,538 souls, of whom 7,324 were females; 
in 1853,28,078 (13,853 females); in 1858,30,265 (14,778 females); 
in 1872, 40,877 (20.329 females); and in 1881, 44,632 (21,955 
females). Qanga Saldn is bounded on the north and west by the 
Ganges; on the sonth by the Bijnor district, and on the east by par- 
ganabs Malla and Talia Sal&n. 

DbSngo, M ita BOine in Um hill Ungoage implies, i* rooky and ro^d. etpeoioU 
In the n^hboarhoud of'the Ganges, which here foroes ite way through eteep preoipioei; 
some of the nllages an emoU and poor, and a alight rednotlon of the rarenoe in 1840 
woe thoi^ht expedient. Karanado and Longdr are chiefly in the vicinity of the Koh, 
both of which hod their irregular bonadoriee rectified at the recent settlement. 
Isugflr ie lemarkable for ite two fortmuae of that name on Gie orwt of a high preoi- 
pitoos ridge, which eeparotee the Koh from the Ny^ river. Here the loet Qarhwfll 
Bejo, before retreating to Deloa D6n where he wu killed, mode the loot Tigorooe de> 
Cenae of hia eoomtiy agoinet the invading Oorkhdiio, who, were before Lan;;flr Garb for 
ODOM yean. Ajmer and Udepor, thongh in their lower ports very jnngly, oontoin in 
the heart of the parganah emne very fine villagee, and the coontry is not nnliks the fer¬ 
tile tnet near Bhimt&l in lower Knaaon. The Udepor hills, oovsred with sdf forests 
etretehiato the Chondi Ddn and ore separated from the Dehra Ofln by only a strip of 
level gvoond and the Geagee t the peodace inolndas tanMrie^ ginger, red pepper and 
eardaeaeiie; in the winter the people ate engaged m hambB-ootten and wood-eeUeie. 
The a m rk e t of BUaeeai ie mteated in Udepor oad the laadb<dden fiod also a near 
amchet lor their grata, tomarie, Ae., at Kotdwia and BaidwAr. The geological 
farmatioa is the as ia ThUa flalte. 
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SaijQi or * ganger/ from Sasek * to goi, • eoDsider* 
able aiHaent of the K61i river, to which it often gives its 
name. From the confiaenoe at Paebeswar in K41i Kumaon, the 
nnited stream is known as the Sarjn or K4li as far as Barmdeo, 
and os the Sarda or Gk&gra to its confiaenoe with the Ganges 
in the Baliia district at the extreme sonthern point of the North* 
Western Provinces. 

Th« Sarjq riiot on the eoathera elopee of • ridge In petti Melle Dinpnr of Kanaoa 
end ia aepanted on the coat from the aoaroM of the aeatem Bimgenge end on the 
«eat from the aonroea of the Knphini or eeatem brenoh of the Pindar by apnrs leading 
down from the maas colrainaUng in the Neadakot peak. The aonroea are aitnate in 
north latidude SO^’&'SO" and eoat longitode in the depieaaioa within which 

the village of Jhundi ia aitnate, and are oroaaed by a ford et Waiobbdm on the track 
between Supi and Ndmik. The breadth at Snpi, eight milea from ita aonrce, ia about 
Sfteen yarda, and in May thore ia only about two feet of water. On the weet a lofty 
chain of monntoina running aouth>weat aepamtea it from the Pindar river, and on the 
eaat a aimilai^ebain aeparatee it from the eaetom Rimganga. The height of the latter 
ridge ia ao elevated that even in May anow reata on the more loftji aummita. About 
the aouroo alio mow reata until late in the year. At Bupi the bed of the river ia 
6,659 feet above the level of the aea. A few milea below Supi the bed narrowa to 
twalvo yarda with a depth of twenty-four inobea, end a few milea atill lower down or 
fifteen miloi from ita soonw it ia forty-five yarda wide and twenty-aeven inehea daap. 
The valley here ia tolerably wide and givii spanee for numaroua villagea on either bank. 
Near ita aource it ia croaaed from K,hati in the Pindar valley by a toad leading to tha 
fibotiya tract of Ifunayfiri. 

It then holdi a aouth-weaterly eourae, receiving many minor atraama, and anten 
the patti of Talla Dinpur in latitude 29°-59' and longitude 77^-69*, where it 
receivea on the right bank the Kanal-gadh and a abort diatauee lower down the 
Pungar giidh thirty-one milea from ita aource. About a mile lower down it reoeivea 
tbo Liibnr river on the right bank from Patti Malla Katyur. and hence taking a 
aoutli'Utkdtorly direction paa«ea four milea lower down by B&geawar at an elevation of 
3 143 feet iibove tho level of tbo aea, rooeiving on its right Yiank the Gumti or GomatM 
rivor. Further on much of the dminago of the GaogoU pargana falla into it on the 
ainu' lido by the Uhodrapati-gar and that of Changarkha by the Gat-godb, Jahdr-gadh, 
Bhanr-gadh, Alaknandi and Sauiaun-godh. Thirty-five milea below tba confiuenoe ef 
the Bfimganga with tho Odmti it receivea tho Fanir river on the came aide and about 
throe milea further down on the loft bank the Iliniganga (eaatern) ut Bfimeewar hi 
latitude 39*-31'-35* and longitude with an elevation of 1,500 feet above tho 

level of theoaoi About tcu niilua above ita couilnence with the Punfir, aixty milwfiom 
ita aoune, the average breadth is about fifty ysinla and tho drift four and a half to flvo 
milea aa hour, with a depth in Mar of eight feet and fordable ia December (IFaeb). 
Hero it is a moot impetuoua and roaring torrent daehin*? over tbo rocka with tho 
groat^ist foreo and •l•use uii<l •casting the spruy .ibuut in ail directiima. A few milia 
•><lv»v itdai.-awar, ulK-iuc it w iudiSerently culled the Ramganga and Sarjn, the river 
ix uTuauJ by .la iron .aaiH.u«kv,ii hridgu ou the too4 botwoen Lohugbtt and Pilhom* 
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garb in ft gl^n froBk whioh the LilU on either side line rnrj sloejdy naJ aro thickW 
clothed with jiine forest. From Rftmesnrar it forms the bounilary betwoea the 8hor 
and Kill Kuniaon pnrganabs in a soath-castcrlj Oiruction, and after a course of twelve 
miles fulls into the Kali on the right bank at Pachheswar in latitude 20*-87' and longi¬ 
tude 80®-18'. About a mile above this cunflucncj the river is fordable in the dry 
season and about eighty yards in breadth and four and a. ijuarter feot deep with a drift 
of about four miles an hour. The length of the river rnmi its source t.o its confluence 
with the Kali has b«*cn estimated at eightj-two miles, 'i'hc conflucnoca at Ila(;eswar 
with the Gumti; at ItamcGnar nith tbo llamgacga and at Pachheawnr wi^h the Kill 
nro wicrod pra\i4gits or jijncti*m.s which Lave periodii'a! TOmi-rehi^i lus assemblies in 
their honor. Thu hjcal Jirahiniins say that the Sarjn could ii.>t fume its way thrf>nj»h 
the mountains until the presort channel was f.iimctl by j greet devoU-e by virtue of 
the {lower acquired by bis austerities. They also identity tin' form of 8iva worshipped 
heru with the Iktba ;tdam of the Musalmans and bis t'i.iLti wil'u Mama Huwa. They 
also st.itu that tho most destructive tigers in the rn ighboti: broil arc men in the form 
of animals, a belief like the lycantbropy of the (in eks mid the loup-garou of tha 
French. A largo fish called niarh or frtish-watcr shark (/t'.;uciu* Yarfrllii) is found 
in tho S.irjii from Pfigeswar d<wawards. It id said to attain a length of six feet, 
acaleh'bs tiiul with teeth like a dog. 

Sat Tal, a collection of laken in parganah CliltHklj&la of tho 
Kuniaon tlislrict about nine miles from Nairii Tal, turning off from 
th<* Ib'nngftr road at Pihnwdli and three miles from Hln'm Tal. 
Tbcho are ,llic most picturesque if not tin' ;Mand('.st of the lakoa 
of this district. They are formed hy landslips in the basin of the 
range in which the}' lie. The lirst lake itn-t witli is a Jeep black 
tarn wooded to the water’s edge and connc'cted by an under¬ 
ground passage witli tho fourth. Passing fvrthor info l.lie basin 
H second very small pool is met witli close to the third at tho 
irrigation embankment; ibence the path wind - round lla* third 
to the fourth, w'hich is the large.st and is a very considorabla sheet 
of water about 1,100 yards m length In .)50 in breadth. All tho 
three bariier ones communicate with each otlier and the water-level 

ft ^ 

has been raised considerably by tlio i i il ankmont, whicdi makes 
these lakes a reservoir for tiu* sttp[’ly ol waiter to the Bhahar 
during the dry season from February i-uwaids. Below the em¬ 
bankment to the south is another small lake, the fifth, nnd imyond 
thi.s in tho bed of the stream two lakes now dried up : li**nee tho 


name ‘ Stil Tdlf" or ‘ ser^ii lak-.s.’ 
Baliya flowing from Kaiui Tul 
affluent of the Bamgnog i. 


Tl’.c; surplus draiiM,'*' inin. tlio 
and e\outually the (i.i'i.'.i, an 
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The folloviog oatlioe map is from soundings made by Mr. Yale 
of Bhim Tdi 



Sanif, ft patti of parganab Shor of Kuiuaon, is boanded on 
the north by Pattis Mahar and Nayadcs ; on the west by tho 
Chandrabbaga river, aodT on tho south and east by the E41i river, 
which separates it from Nepdl'. The principal villages lie along 
the valley of the Chaodraldiiiga river and in the tabie*land among 
the hilb between it and tho K41i, where the village of M4dh is 
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situate. The peak of Diw4U on the lefi bank of the Ohandrabhiga 
attains an elevation of 6^460 feet above the level of the r.sa and 
Dbian on the right bank of the K41i rises to 5,132 feet The 
assessable area comprises 1,621 bfm, of which 612 are cnltarable 
and 1,008 are cultivated (226 irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
Rs. 501 in 1815, Ks. 752 in 1820 and fis. 858 in 1843. The exist, 
ing assessment amonnts to Rs. 1,476 and falls on the total assess¬ 
able area at Rs. 0-14-7 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-7-5 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,619 souls, 
of whom 1,400 were males. The patwdri resides in Chanpakbiya, 
where there is a school. 

* Seti Malls, a very small patti of parganah Sbor in Knmaon, 
lies to the west of Pidioragarh in the same valley and separated 
from the remainder of Seti by the range (6,898 feet) crossed by 
the road to Bins. Bajeti and its hamlets and Pandegaon are the 
only villages of any importance in this miniature patti. The 
statistics and history are given under Seti Talia. The revenue is 
paid into the pethkdri at Pithoragarh. 

Seti Tails, a patti of parganah Shor in Knmaon, is bounded 
on the north by patti Bdrabisi of Sira, from which it is separated 
by the K4l4p&ni river; on the west by the Rimganga river; on 
the south by pattis Waldiya Malla and Bichbla and on the east 
by Khar4yat. The road from Pithoragarh to Almora passes 
through this patti from east to west, crossing the stream from Bdus 
by a bridge and the B4mganga by an iron suspeii.sion bridge. 
There is a traveller's rest-houso at Bans in latitude 29°*36'-44^ 
and longitude 8(}‘'*-ll^-5^. To the north as far as the wntcr-sbed 
of the Kdlapini the country is highly cultivated : Asurchuli, with a 
temple here, attains a height of 6,900 feet above the level of the sea 
and Iriyarikot 6884 feet. 
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The inetdenoe of the present land tax on the total assessable 
area is Rs. 0-15-8 per acre in the Malla patti and Re. 0-15-4 in the 
Tails patti: on the cnliivation the rates are Re. 1-7-6 and Re. 1-7-5 
per aero respectively. The patwdri resides at fi^ns} there is a 
school in Dhdrgaon. 

Bhor or 8or, a parganah in the Kali-Knmaon snb-division of 
the Kumaon district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Sira 
and Askot; on the east by the K41i river, which separates it from 
Nepdl; on the sonth by pargaoah Kali-Kutnaon, and on the west 
by pargauah Qangoli. It at present contains eleven pattis, viz.^ 
Khardyat, Kharakdes, Mahar, Nayades, Ravval, Seti-Malla, and 
Talla, Sdun, and Waldiya Malla, Bichhla, and Talla, each of which 
is separately noticed. The principal village is Pitboragarb, which 
lies near the centre of the parganab, just where a spur of the Chan- 
ddk ridge, forming the water-parting between the Kali and Ram- 
gnnga, enters the valley of Seoi-Shor. The Kalapdni river divides 
patti Soti from parganab Sira on the north ; south of this lies 
Waldiya Malla, while the Talla Patti of Waldiya runs across to 
Tiidkil. Hawal trends towards Rainoswar uud S.iun runs between 
the Chaudr.abhdga and Kdli as far as Pacheswar. The central 
plateau between Tbakil and Dhnj is occupied by the villages 
of Scti-Malla, Mabar, Kharakdes, and to the north-west Kha- 
rayat. 

Tho roiul from Almora passes through BAus In Soil, where 
there is a travellers’ rost-liouse, and thence uji the ferule valley 
of Ohdn.i to Pilhoragirh. Tho Lohugliat road passi’s s\»uili 
under Thakil with a bungalow at Giiii, whence there is a 
inaguific(‘nt view down lo the Sarju and BAmganga at RaniesT- 
war. This road is in direct communication with B.trmdeo and 
also bv Dchi Dl ura with x\lmora. Tho road to the Byaos and 
Darma pusses runs northwards by Dhnj through Askot. On the 
east there is a road to Jhalaghat, where the KAli is spanned 
by an iron suspension bridge erected at the joint cost of the 
British and NcpAluse Governments, but a guard on the RepAl bank 
forbids egress in that direction to the traveller. Bhor contains 
somo'of the fairest scenery in eastern Knraaon and may justly bo 
termed its garden. Thdkil especially is thickly wooded and con¬ 
tains some remarkable trees and plants. 
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The ■■nowmimt at eioh eettlemant was at followe 

laii. 1617 . itia itte. itit. iitt. itss. itit. Currm. 

Ba. Be Ba Ba.Ba.Ba.BB. Ra. lU. 

t,»M 4fi99 VM t,4tf t.Ul M87 U,llS 

The present astessmeni^ falla on the whole nssetaable area at 
Be.*0-15*9 per acre and oo the caUiraiion at Re. 1*7>11 per acre. 
The total rerenne area oomprites 14,287 of which 4,860 are 
ooltarable and 9,426 are caltivatod (3,4"79 irriguted), 204 bitit are 
held free of revenae by (emplea The popalation at settlement 
nambered 10,012 males and 8,938 females, and in 1881 there were 
18,081 males and 12,435 females. There are 280 mahals or estates 
comprising 363 villages. 

la Maluur, Waldija sad Staa angaieaBe, iohuoo asd cotton are Hr from un- 
f K He eio" pradnote, whOa oeteale are abondant. Amosget jnnglo prodocts 8hor ie famoua 
for Ha koaej and phaltl or phahoa, a kind of vegetable botter produced from the fruit 
of the Bmsaia bafyrocea, a baadeome tree abouadiog in thie perganah. Tbo iroopa in 
PHhoragarb and tha Bhotijaa when paaaing tkrongh daring the cold weather eoniume 
moot of the aoiplna grain. Sir H. Bamaaj writea:— * Thia parganah haa improved very 
nneh, t b«Mfg»« not quite in the aame way aa OangoU. It waa pretty well cultivated at 
the aettlement. Pricee have rieen immenaely i and in trying to aacortain the cauaea 
of iboiiaa I waa nanally told that mpeea had become cheap,, which meana that the 
people have become rich and are not oompellod to eell at low mtca. Since 1 came to 
the diatriot I temember wheat eelling at a maund and barley at 70 aeeni for the rufieo 
at Pithoiagarh. Of late yeara wboat baa not been proounble there at 20 BcrM; not 
becanao there la no wheat bat beoanae the Bbotiya tradera purchaaa it at a higher rate 
and 16 to 10 aertof Soar per nipea la now the common price.” There ia n amall import 
trade with Doti in ght, mas, honey and phaUl and an eiport of cottou, metnlv, cloth 
and Knrupaan gooda by tbe Jbula-gbit, alao called Jdagbit from its being ao narrow 

u ox with a yoke coaid not poaa it. At the earlier aettlementa it waa found that 
tbe lauda in thia paigaoah wee inoaaurod with a jh^^a containiug rix lUia. 'I'ho latter 
varied with tbe quality of tbe aoil, requiring on an average 40 dli* or two hfaix of oeod 
to the M«i in the moat fertile end beet wntorod landa. In landa of inferior quality tho 
Mri roqaired a proportionately greater quantity of eeed, though tbe produce in both ia 
the aaoM. 

In 1820 there were aix paitia oontaining 361 viflmgea. Tbeae were left untonelied 
at the aettlement in 1848, and in 1871 tbe present pattis were formed from tbo older 
_ onee. Shor, bin and Aakot formed nntil a late period 

a porUon of tbe Nepdl state of Doti and are itill known 
■a Doti in the woetem parte of Knmaon. Ono of tbo aigaaente need by Ranjor Singh 
ThSpn againet peaoo atony prieo with tho Oritiah in 1818 was that with Kuteru Ku- 
meoH Doti wonld fall to the oonquoroia. Some account of the Shor Raj., t .md the 
an f oe at of this knot haa alnady boea givon.* " The inhabitente,” writes Batten, are, 

* On tho onriinr arttlomente aae' Traill to Board, 30th June, 1831. * Gat. 

ZI, 486, 627430, 637, 641, 653. 668, 670. 
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tluniglk brave and aeiire, ■ 6ekle aad befioae laee to wbom Om leOovfaig eoaplei hu 
been applied:— 

* Shor kardmJJior, tdp Uimraua eholi moi tor ; 

Bhor kt noli katydr lam mom : joi jaithUi UaesM i/mmimo! 

'Sboreatetbe bread of diahonoor; the fiitlten are paaden, thedaqghtflrinBiaina 
in the father’a bonae. 

Tbepeekof Bhorka qoaiiin Katy#r: the wives are the gnaftcMa, the hadiaade 
of BO aoooaat.* 

Another vane nma:— 

* Skar is ndU, katjfdra mdno ; jaj/off tMi hummjt nomo/ 

* An ell in Sbor ia an inab in Kitjdr: bat the wife k maker in. Shor.' 

Amdnaiaaqnarterof aiUZi,b(itthaSkorii4b‘kBmaIkrihantlMKa^r4minkia, 
tku xevoraiag the order of thinge. Beni Shor k the nans |^van to the nadnlating 
valley within which Fithumgaih is ntoate. It was also nailed Naadhdkdr Bhor from 
the nine prinaipalitioe intowhkh it was divided, each with its own fovt:—Uncha- 
hot, Uhatkot, Bilorkot, UdsparktA, Dnngankot, Bahajkot, Bamnwaket, Deoddrkot 
and Ddnikot. Until lately the Dhoraiandi or kod between the Mdrde and Fharii> 
yila was exoeedingly bitter in this paiganah.*' 

8 ilA Malik, a patti of parganab Talla 8al<n of British Oarh< 
wil, is bonuded on tbe north bj Langdr and the Kanrija pattis ; 
on the east bj the Badalpnr pattis^ on the west bj 8ila Talla 
and on the aonth by the Chokum Ddn. There are eeveral 6ne vil¬ 
lages about Sila, bat aouthof By ansi tbe eonntry consists of a mass 
of ravines and torrents utterly nncultorable. There are seboola at 
Kota aad Plra. The patwdri who resides in Mnhara collects the 
land-revenue of Rnuriya Falla and Badalpnr Talla also, the aggre¬ 
gate of the three pattis in 18(>4 was Hs. 2,463. 

8 ila Talla, a patti of parganah Telia 8»l4n of British Garh- 
w&l, is bounded on the west by Ajmer ; on the north by Langdr ; 
on the east by Sila Malla. and on tbe south by the Kotri Dan. 
The only large village is the msrt of KotdwAia separately noticed. 
The patwari of Ajmer, who resides in Ghota, collects the land- 
revenue of this patti also. 

Bilanr Malla, a patti of parganab P4H Pachhdon in Knmaon, 
is bounded on the north by 8ilaur Talla and Bichbla Dora; on 
the west by tbe former patti and Kakalasann Walla ; on tbe 
south by Halli Doti and on tbe east bj Uie same patti and 
Athkguli Walla. This patti was separated from Silaiir at the 
recent settlement. The eastern bonndaiy run np cloae to the 
station of fUnikhet; on tbe west the boondarj is tbe lower waters 
«*f the Galna stream to the Giogkri (3,617 foot) and Upraikhet 
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(6,512 feet) peaks. The statistics ef the Maila and Talla pstiis 
may tie shown thus > 



AsaassABte aata in hUi$. 

AMKMXBNT in BCPBCa. 

PonrbATKWi. 

Silaur. 


CulHtaUd. 
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■ 
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34 
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^ 681 

1- 

1,163 

1,627 

1,869 

2,584 

2,094 

1,964 

Talla ... 

2,754 

85 

■■HI 

839 

966 

l,57t 

1 

1,848 

2,806 

2,179 

2,068 

1_ 


The incidence of Uie land tax on the total assessable area in 
the Malta patti is Rs. 0-15*4 per acre and in the Talla patti is 
Rs. 0-15-2 per acre : on the cultivation it falls at Rs. 1-3-1 and 
Rs 1-1-3 per acre respectively in each patti. The patwiri resides 
in Malota, where there is a school. 

Silanr TaUa* a patti of parganab P&li Pachbion in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by the Oag&s river, which separates it 
from Walla Nayin and Tails and Bichbla Dora ; on the west by 
Kakalasann Walla ; on the east by the Malla patti, and on the 
south by the latter patti and Kakalasann Walla. This patti was 
separated from Silaur at the recent settlement. The patwdri resides 
in Pfpaikoti, where there is a school. 

SimalkbA, a patti of parganah Dhaniyakot in Knmaon, it bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Kosi river; on the west by Uohakot; on 
the east by Dhaniyakot. and on the sonth by Kota Talla and Malla. 
Simalkha, sitoate on the left bank of the Kosi, fives its name to the 
patti and is the <mly considerable village in it. The total asseaa- 
able area is only 356 5fris, of which 67 are cullnrable and 289 are 
cultivated. The land-revenne rose from'Rs. 241 at the conquest 
to Rs. 346 in 1820 and Rs. 867 in 1843 ; it is now Rs. 360, which 
falls at Rs. 1-4-8 per acre on the total assessable area and at 
Rs. 1-9-5 per acre on the euUivation. The population numbered 
678 aonla, of whom 329 were females. The patwdri resides in 
Mallagaon, where there is a school. 

Bipti, a patti of pargaoah Kili-Knroaon in Knmaon, is bounded 
on the north by Pbarka, Gangol, Sui-Bisung and Oii4r4l-Malla; 
on tho east by the last-named patti, Charal-Talla and Pklbelou- 

87 
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If alia; on the west by Asi, and on the sonth by P^belon-Talla. 
The aesesaable area comprises 2,452 hUu^ of which 917 are 
coltnrable and 1,584 are cultivated (124 irrigated). The land> 
Ux yielded Rs. 545 in 1815; Rs. 754 in 1820; Bs; 984 in 1843; 
and now stands at Bs. 1,793, which falls on the whole area at 
Bs. 0-11-8 per acre, and on the cultivated acre at Rs. 1-2-8. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,551 males and 1,256 females. 
It was formerly united with Gangol os one parganah, and appears 
now to be fairly populated, though a good deal of culturable land 
exists. The coarser grains are the staple and rice and wheat are 
not much grown, but here the people mainly consume only the 
poorer grains, so that the price is almost as high as the better grains 
in other patiis. The patw4ri resides in Buyal and there is a 
adiool at Dy4rtolL 

fiira, a parganah of the Eumaon district, is bounded on the 
east by Askot ; on the south by Shor ; on the west by Gaugoli and 
on the north by the Bhotiya pargunahs of Juh6r. The Bimganga 
(western) forms the western boundary and the K41&p4ol or Bichol 
river the southern, ft contains five pattis, m 2 ., Athbiai Malla and 
Talla, Birabisi, Dfndihdt and M4li. Burahisi lies .to the south ; 
then comes Athbisi ; to the north-west Mali and to the north Din- 
dibdt, all of whioh are separately noticed. 

Th« northern portion of Sira l.ving near the Gori is excitingly wild and rng* 
ged and characterised by deep glens and high uinunUias with little or no cnltiration. 
The route from Pageswar to Ashot by Thai passes thr mgh this parganah and a road 
also connects Thai with Shor by ^dchol and Sociili 'g. Near the former road am the 
eelebrated teinj les Dnhal, Bhigaling and Sirahot. The fori at SirsJiot waa once the 
Tsndencc of the Malla branch of the Sahi dyraety of Doti, bnt <m the conqueet of Bira 
by Batan Chand ot K^.maoa a pv>rtion of the roigniag family xomoved to Aakot, whore 
they are at present representod 1 y the Ttijbir of that place. Dtndihai waa the great 
Buurket-towu of the ohl Sira state. Athbiri owes its n ’.me to ite having been set apart 
for the separate niai oU nance of the Rtai, while Barabisi formed the portion of Iho State 
lands assigned f. r the nulitary and other public chargee. Under the Chand Bajas Bira- 
kot became the State prison, and it was here that Dip Chand. the lost of the legitimate 
Chaads, was murdered by oommand of his baw-bom couun, Mohan Singh. McLellond 
in hie geology of Konuonmentione the prevalenoe of crettniem and gmtre in the upper 
valleje of thie parganah. 

The hietory of the aaeeament of the land-rmnna may be shown thu;— 


1815.. 

1817. 

1818. 

1890. 

1893. 

1828. 

1833 

1843. 

Cumnt. 

Re. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Bs. 
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1,905 

9,199 

9,988 

9,780 

8i011 

3,m 

8,993 

8,205 

6.99» 
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TIm pTMttBt •HMsment CaIUi St. 1-6*1 per acre on tha whole aascsflalilo aroa 
and at Bs. l-lS-6 per acre on the coltiration. Tbo whole area, liahlo to rownuc amounts 
to 6960 M«u, of which 2,336 are eolturahle and 3,623 are cultivated (1,758 irri^aUid); 
261 b($it are held free of revenoe by temples. Tho populutioii at the pi-csont sottle- 
meot nambered 4,216 males and 3,629 females and iu 1681 tburo worn 5,8r>0 tnahw 
and 6,650 females In the earlier aettleracnte up to 1810 Sira end Askot w«<rc t.ikon 
together. In 1821 there were 238 revenue-paying villages: tbci-o aro now 1(U> uwhdlt 
or estates eontaining 236 villages. The prevailing tenure is hhai-bkanf or (bhdydrhara). 

The copper mines of Sira are mentioned in the luinuralugicul luitioo and would 
seem to reqmre merely better methods of working and more wi:rkmen to yield a f.nr 
letum of ore, hut the distance from a market would Htill rendor thu enter prim one of 
doubtful value commercially. In 1640 those mines were IcaucJ for Us. 85 a year and 
in 1884 they yielded nothing Tho Khasiyos of tho ordinary agricultural cla-is decline 
to labour iu them, while the Agaris are slowly diaappearing or taking to other 
occupations. 

Sirgor, a small patti in parganah Chandpur of British Garhw&I, 
is bounded on the west hy mii-Chand|)ur; on tho south by Lobha; 
on the north by the Pindar river, separating it from Kapiri and 
Kar^kot of parganab Badhdn; and oni tbo ea.st by Piiidarwur, from 
which it is separated by the Agargdr stream. It was formed from 
patti Chandpur in 1864, when two villages were added to it from 
Chandpur, and eight from patti Pindarwar. Tho palw&ri of Sili- 
Chandpur, resident at Ivewar, collects tho land-revenuo. This patti 
runs from the right bank of the Pindar to tho water-parting of tin: 
Bdinganga. There is an iron mine at Swau-Gheliya. 

Sitonsyun, a patti of pargauah BArabsyun in Briti.sh Qarhwiil, 
is bounded ou tho north by Bangarsyiin and IdwaUyuii; on the 
south by Bnnel.syun ; on ilio east by Gangawarsyi'in and on tho 
west by Kandwuls} uu. Sitonsyun occupies the valley of tho Siton, 
an alBaeut of the Randi. 

Someswar, a viliago and temple and traveller's resi-bouso in 
patti Bordrau Walla and parganah Bdrabinandal of Kumaon is 
aitnate in north latitude 29°-46^-40^ and east longitude 
55^, at an elevation of 4,572 feet above tho level of the sea, 16 
miles west of Almora by Hawalbdg. There is a traveller’s bunga¬ 
low, here. 

Srinafl^ or Sirinagar, a largo village in patti Katholsydn of 
parganih Dewalgarh of the Garhwil district, is situate in luiitudo 
30‘-18^ and longitude 78*-48'-15'^, seven miles from tha h-MJ- 
quarters station of Fieri, at an elevation of 1,758 feet above the 

level of the sea. 
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The lunn it ■itusuil in & hollow or vtlloy on tbo loft bank of th* Alaknandn 
iivfcr uhaut ilireo milet lung aud about half to tbrco quartan of a mile brood, the 
Lillt tluijing down dote to tbo towu on the touthem tide. Viewed from above the 
hollow or valli'y contittst of two long flats, ono tome 50 to 80 feet broad, extending 
along the Ijott: of the iuoloting mountain above the other, on which the town ie built. 
Thir valley luu apparently been excavated the river and left dij by tiie stream 
flowing further to the northward, and leaving between its present margin and the 
original bank a space of land etretching three or four furlongs sonlh of the town, 
and now laid out in small fields and enclosures, among which mango trees are thinly 
ecattored. Tbo aspect of the sutroanding .moantains is very barren, and in the dry 
Seaton their scanty vegetation ie toon parched up, except in a few placet. On a mate 
of ruck about 30 feet high in the middle of a bonk of tbingle dote to the town are the 
ruiut of a fakir’s hut fortnorly connected with it; and on the opposite tide are several 
hamlets situato along the boee of the mountain. The site hoe tomoyrhat the shape 
of tho segment of a circle, of which the river’s bank it the chord. The principal 
etreet, which contninv the basnr, it about halt a milo long and tolerably broad, 
but the ulbcrt are to narrow that two persons can scarcely pass abrooet. Tho 
houses are built of small atones and are usually two stories high with shelving roofs 
covered with slates. Tho lower stories are allotted for etoree or shops, the families 
occupying tho nppdv. A gr(>at deal of wood work ianted in the houses themaelvoe, 
part of the walls and tho arched verandabe, called tiMri and dandjfali, are of wood t 
the bouses of the hotter classes aro little distinguiahod from those of others, except 
by a narrow balcony. A gloomy air is given, to the town from this uniformity, 
which prolmbly resulted in former times from tbo desire of the wealthier inhabitants 
to avoid attracting the notice of oxtortionsto rulers. The residente are principally some 
of the older and moro important families of the district, many of whoee members are 
in the Government service, priests of the numerous temples which aro scattered over 
the place, and Uauiyut, the majority of whom have come from Najibabod, in the 
Bijnor district, and taken np their residence here. 

Kaja Ajaijial of tho Cband dynasty, who wus alto the founder of the pieionb 
Oarhwal lino of Bajas, commenced tho palace tho mins of which are still extant, 
but it was completed by his lucccasors. The town ia said at ono time to hare Lad a 
brgo populatiuu and to bare boon of much greater extent than at present. But many 
years bofure tbo British rule—tho exact date is not known—a flood of the Alaknniida 
swept away at least onc-tLird of it, and tho place ceased to be the residence of tbo 
lUja siuco 1803, whon Pradbaman Sah was expelled and subsequently fell at DcLnt 
ui fight with tbu Qorkh&lis. In the eamo year an earthquake nearly destroyed the 
town; so that when Kaper visited it in 1808 not abovo one bouse in five was inhabited, 
tbo rest being heaps of ruins. At tho tlmo of Moorcroft's visit ia 1810 it had a few 
manufactures of coarse linens and woollens, and hr notes that it Lad not even then 
recovered tho effects of tho earthquake and inundatiou of. 1803, tbo only street being 
ibe boxar, about half a mile long.* The number of the honsea in 1821 was 5ti2, of 
which 438 w''rc inhabitovl by ilmdui, ninelj-tix by Dorns and twenty .eight by UniaU 
niaiu. Tho i oiisiis ot 1 SoS gave a total of 1,835 inhabitants, of which 949 wore nishfe. 
During tbo sca.«oa «>t pilgriuuge the population receives a vaat additinn. In 1865 the 
poruiaucut populaliou w.is 1,051. in 1672 was 2,040, and ia 1881, wax 2,100. 

‘Aillcs.Vt.JUd .1.6. 
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TIm town, thongb the populnUon hee inereaecd, ie not n ftonruhing one, and iti 
decay luu been bosteoed by the removid of the Riji’e retidenoe to Tihri and the dam¬ 
age done year by year by the rirer, which would appear 
to be in oourso of time able to deeiroy the whole oite 
Behind the principal etreet are aome iaoloted buildinga and templet, eome of which 
eatramely well built. The pnblio bnildinge are the taheili, the Sadr Amin or Subordi 
uote Judge'e court, the school and dispensary. None of these have the slightest archi- 
tectund preteasions. Since these public ofBues have boon placed here there has been 
some little improvement in the town; but the trado even now ie very ineigni Scant, 
cousistiug for the moct part of ootton pieee-goode, salt, tobeooo, eooking ntonsils of 
copper and brass and groin for local wants. 

Were it not, however, for the iuSux of ]>il 3 nma who conic yearly in large .num¬ 
bers to the shrines of Kedam&th and Bodriiiath and who generally rest a few days 
to visit the few small temples at the place itself, the trade of Srinagar would other¬ 
wise almost cease, os a new mart at KoidwSra at the foot of the hills has risen of 
late years, and the people prefer going dio'ct there, ss they can purchase all that they 
require at cheaper rates. Owing to the smallness of the piece no mnnicipoUty eiists | 
bat with tlia sanction of Government the people have osaeseed themselves in order to 
defray the expense of the police and conservancy eatablishmoiits. The older buildings 
comprise numerous temples and the ruins of the residence of the former R&jas. Of 
the former the chief is that of Kamaleswar, which is supported by villages assigned 
both in Garbwal and Tihri for the purpose. Borne of the temples are fo mass¬ 
ive stone beautifully fitted together, but they have very little architectural beauty. 

The palace of Raja Ajaipal must have onre displayed considerable architectural 
pretensions and extent, os its ruins even now covor some acres of land. It was built 
of huge blocks of block stone laid in mortar and bitd three grand fronts each four 
stories high, with projecting porticoes profusely ornamented in the lower port with 
elaborate seulptares. The style employed is of no decided school. It is said that no 
woodwork whatever was used in its construction, and this is attested by the fact 
that the portiona still remaining have none; the windows even to the latticing being 
of stone, while the only doorivay left is of atone carved so os to exactly resemble wood. 
Theae doors are very raassive and heavy and it most have takan immense labor to put 
them up, and this has given rise to a legend to the effect that afwsr thousands of men 
had foiled to place the stone door-posts, the Rsja by prayer and fasting did so by 
himself in one night, but having been seen doing this by a female aervant he slew her, 
ao that DO one might hear of it. Of the older residence only one, the western wing, is 
standing and it is almost in rains. The building, especially over the doorway, is 
massive oad quaintly ornamented. There is oaotlier wing also standing to the south, 
but this is of quite modem date and is, though well built, of reiy simple stmetnre. 
There is also said to have been an underground passage to the river which the 
fomahw went to bathe, and there are the remains still of a bath or tank in the ea- 
closure, the water for which was brought from a stream at least four miles off. The 
engtaeering diflieaUies to he overoome in doing this must hare been very eoBudemblo 
M a ridge of the hill intervenes, bat then is no doubt (d its having been done, m the 
Cnees of the ebaaael are still visible. 

Tbo dispenaety is a huge well hoilt-bail^iig onder the ehnrge of ta AeiMnat 
Surgeon and is the chiof of sovonl entfted along the pilgrim vontf and miistaiMd 
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oot of the taddiart fonda for the benefit of aick inlgriou, who ue tended and helped on 
their w*y to their honea. Aa Brfnagnr end ita nejghbonrhood, owing to ita low pod- 
Won, ia not at all healthy, thia diapenaaiy ia alao of mneh htcal benefit. The rirer, owing 
to ita nnmoroua ra|«ds, ia not navigable. On the right bank of the river and oppoaite 
the town ia the village of Ranihat, oonteining a temple aacred to Eija lawan, at which 
the dancing-girla who form the majority of the popolarion devote thenuelvee to praati* 
tntion by abjuring their kindred and anointing their heada wMi oil from a lamp pi tted 
before the alUr of that deity. At a abort diatanoe heyond it ia the fane of the idol Baal 
Devi, or the god of love. In the hot seaaon the temperature at Srinagar ia high, aa the 
elevation is not coasideiable. There are a groat number of mango and 
trees about the town which owing to the great heat fionrish. 

Boi Bisung, a patti of parganah Kili'Earoaon io Eamaoo, is 
bounded on the north by Rangor of Ghangarkha ; on the west by 
Gangol; on the east by Regarab&n and CbAral-lialla, and on the 
south by Sipti. The whole aasesnable area comprises 2,320 
of which 962 are cnltnrable and 1,358 are cultivated (187 irrigated). 
The land revenue amounted to Rs. 660 in 1815, to Rs. 969 in 
1820, and to Bs. 1,445 in 1843. The existing assessment stands at 
Rs. 1,942, which gives a rate on the whole assessable area of 
Rs. 0-13>4, and on the cultivation of Rs. 1>6>10 per acre. I^e 
patw4ri resides in Karokariyat, where there is a school. The 
population at settlement numbered 1,684 males and 1,615 females. 

Bolt Mallft, a patti of parganah Pali-Pachhaon in Kamaon, 
is bounded on the north by Kh4tali of Qarhw4I and Talla-Chaukot 
of Kumaon; on the west by Gujara of GarhwiI; on the south by 
the Palla and Walla pattis, and on the east by Talla>Chaakot and 
Palla-Nayin. This patti was formed from Salt at the recent set¬ 
tlement. The patti is drained by the Mainkot>gadb, rising under 
Khsmekgir (7,152 feet), and the upper waters of the Naihel river. 

The statistics of the Suit pattis may be shown thus :— 
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The esseasmeDt fells on the cultivated acre in each patti as 
follows t—Malla, Re. 1-0-8; Palla, Rs. 1-1-8; Talla, Rs. 1-1-6 ; 
Walla, Be. 1-2-4 per acre. One village was received from Chaukot- 
Talla at the recent settlement. The patwari resides in Munarb, 
where there is a school. 

Syunara, a subdivision of parganah Bar4hmandal in Kn- 
maon, divided at the last settleiueont into two parts, the Mails 
and Talla pattis, lies north and west of Alinora between Binsar 
and lliwalbagh. The statistics of the two pattis may bo shown 
thus :— 
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Both the Syunaras were formerly under one Itaja who resided 
in the Khagmara-kot and then in Syuiiara-kot and was absorbed 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Tiie patwuri of the Malla 
patti lives in T&kula and of the Talla patti in llawulhiig. There 
.'iro schools in Satr&li, Sukar and Iluvvalbdg. In 1844 over (iO 
villages were transferred from Talla Syunara to Kliaspurja and one 
was received from the Mallu patti and six from Bordriui. 

Talain, a patti of parganah Mulla Suiun, i:* bounded on the 
north and west by parganah Chaundkot; on the south and cast 
by other pattis of Malla Sahin, includin'g Kolagur and Saindhur. 
There is a school and a copper mine at Bokhara and an iron mini: at 
Khandw&ra. This patti comprises numerous small valleys draini’d 
by the sources of the Machldd river. It was ruined by the Gor- 
khilis, who drove most of the people away to sell as slaves, and 
the rest fled to the plains, but it has since recovered and, strange 
to say, the people have not bonofited by their misfortunes, for 
th^ are even more litigions than the people of Chaundkot. 
The patw4ri resident in E&nde collects also the land-revenue 
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of Gor^rfljdo, which in 1864 amoanted to an aggregate of 
Ra. 2055. 

TalUDai^ a p'atti of parganah K6Ii Komaon in Knmaon, 
is bounded on the north by Ch&r4l Talla and Qaindes; on the 
west by the former patti and Palbelon Malta and Talla; on the 
south by the Bhdbar, and on the east by the Kili river, which 
separates it from Nipai. The assessable area comprises 4,639 bfstt, 
of which 1462 are culturable and 3,176 are cultivated (18 irrigated). 
The land-revenue yieteed Rs. 1,331 in 1815, Rs. 1,408 in 1820, 
Rs. 1,716 in 1843, and now gives Rs. 3,191, which falls on the 
whole area at Rs. 0-11*0 and on the cultivated area at Be. 1-0-1 
per acre. The population at settlement numbered 2,811 males 
and 2,271 females. This patti is intersected by the Ladhiya river 
and is also drained by the K41i. 

“ Many of the rUJagea near iho Utter rirer are inhabited by familiea reUted to 
the people of Doti on the oppoeite side. Henoe, althoogh the heat and exoeeaif* 
jangle of the ralley prevent much exteniion of cnltiratlon, the emigration of dieooa* 
tented pereona from tho border moantaina keep np the reqniaite popnUtion, vhoee 
profit! from the aale of their ginger and turmeric are oonriderable. One great tnduee* 
ment which bringa orer Dontijfila to tbie patti is the aoknowledgmeat 1^ the Britiah 
Ooremment of hereditary ehorea in occupied land, whereas, on the other nde, the 
State oonaidere the property in the soil as entirely its own.*' The patwiri reside! in 
Tfimali, whore there ie a aohool. 

Tallades, a patti or sub-division of parganah Juh4r in Enmaon, 
was created at tho recent settlement It comprises the western 
portion of the old patti of Talla Juliar on the upper coarse of the 
eastern R4mganga river. It contains 37 estates separately as¬ 
sessed to land-revenue, comprising 92 villages with a population 
at the time of settlement numbering 2,877 souls, of whom 1,391 
were females. The principal villages are Ch4mi, Dor, Hokura, 
Bupdli, N4cbni, Urkhet, Sini and Tejam : see further article Bao- 
TIYA MahAls. The patwiri resides at Tejam and there is a school 
in Dor. 

Talli Baa, a patti of parganah Dhyini Ran in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the noath by Pattis Malli Ban and Asi: on the west by Chau- 
gadh: on the south by the stipe patti and the Tallades Bh4bar, 
and on the east by Pabelon Talla. At the recent settlement Chao* 
gadh was separated from the patti. The statistics of this patti are 
given with those of Malli Rau. There is a school at Chaunda 
and Ramak. The patwiri lives in Majhera. 
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Tarai, a district of ilie Kumaan Division, is bounded on Iho 
north by tiio Kumaun Bb&bar (ry. v .); on the south by tho Pili> 
bhit, Barciily and Murddabad districts and the R4tnpur iSUtu; 
on the east by the S4rda rivor and on the west by the Bijnor dis- 
triot. It comprises a long and narrow strip of country running 
for about ninety miles along the foot of tile bills with an average 
breadth of about twelve miles and having an area of riS9,3r)9 
acres or 920*8 squaro miles. The Tar4i district comprises seven 
parganahs*:—KAshipur, Baxpur, Gadarpur, Rudarpur, Kilpuri, 
NAnakmatta and Bilhori. The head-quarters of the district are 
at Naini Tal from May until November, during which months tho 
extremely unhealthy character of tho climate of the TurAi inakos 
it iinpossiblo for any European and many natives to remain there. 
Tlio Superintendent is tho chief Civil OfHcer, and ho is aided by 
an assistant and two honorary Magistrates, one for the Kashipnr 
parganah and one fur tho throe parganahs of BAspur, Gadarpur 
and Rudrpur. Regnlation IV of 1876 provides that the Turai 
district shall not bo subject fa) to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of Civil judicature constituted by tho Regulations of tho Bengal 
Code and by the Acts passed by tho Governor-General in Council; 
(6) to tho jurisdiction or coulrol of the courts or offices of revenue 
constituted by tbe said Regulations and Acts; (c) to the system 
of procedure prescribed by the said Regulations and Acts fur tho 
said courts of civil judicature and courts of revenue: or (d) to the 
civil jurisd'.ctior oi the High Court of Judicaluro fur tho Norlh- 
Westorn Provinces. It further proscribes rules for tlie trial ot 
civil suits ; for the trial of rcvcuuo suits, regular and summary, 
and for the transfer by the Local Govurnuieut of any civil or 
revenue suit or appoalfrom any of tho local courts to the High 
Court of Judicature for tljc North-Western Provinces or to auy 
other court in tho Norlh-Westorn I'rovinccs. lu civil nod 
revenue cases uu appeal lies to tho Coinniissiuucr of Kumaun, 
and in criminal cases the courts aro under the supervision of 
the High Court of Judicature fur the Nurth-Western Pru- 
vinces. 

*’nio arm of a-vh far^nab ia «siiinato>I aa fniloifa in acraa- - K'itbipnr, 
119,699 i Uaapur, 71,203 i (tadarpur, Itudarpur, 97,.J49; Kilpuri, H3,813 

Viaaknuitha, 51,186, awl Bilhcri, 121,388 acre*. 1 bavo to thank Meaan. Macdonald 
aad Kilvart, of Tuii diatrict, for tbe greater part of this notice. 

88 
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To the north, the boundary is defined for the most part by a 

aeries of spriocs which burst from the sur- 
GAtiaral appeannee. - t i r % • 

lace where the Bfaabar {q, v.) or waterless 
tract ends ; elsewhere the boundaries have no marked natural 
features. The general surface of the tract presents the appearance 
of a plain with a slope towards the sonth'east. Towards tho 
north, there are patches of forest which are thicker aud larger 
towards tho east, or savannahs of ]u.\uriant grasses and reeds. 
Cultivation has, of late years, made rapid progress from the south 
towards tho lino of springs on the north, but there still remain 
considerable tracts suitable only for grazing purposes. The whole 
of tho Tardi is intersected by nnmerons streams and w'ater-courses, 
the former bringing down tho drainage from tljo hills, tho latter 
carrying oft’ tho water %vliich rises to the surface in the Tardi 
itself. The general slope has an average fall of twelve feet in 
the mile. It undulates from east to west, rising and falling as 
it leaves and meets the beds of tho streams and drainage channels. 
The undulations to the north are small and decided, whilst io tho 
south the country is more level and tho distance between tho 
river-beds increases. The spring level varies with the undula¬ 
tions ; in tho hollows, still’ clay land is met with, whilst the rising 
and upper land contain both sand and loam. The culturable area 
may ho sot down at 463 square miles, of which 280 are under 
cultivation. TIio soils arc tliicfly OHwat or loam, maitiydr or clay 
aud 6/,ue or sand and clay: the mattiydr predominates. 

Tho drainage-system of tho Tarfii comprises, first, those streams 
^ . which flow direct from the Hiindlaya, and, 

Dmuago ■yatom. j t t 

sccouiUv, those which are fed by springs 
rising in the Tarni itself. Some account of the phenomena has 
been given in a previous volume^ and it will uot bo necessary to 
refer to tho details of tho system here again. On tho extremo 
east is tho Sdrda {q. v.) aud on the west the l*eli, lieithcr of 
these rivers have broad beds like the Ganges nor do they present 
any peculiar features. Continuing from east to west wo bavo 
the Saniya, Deoha. Sukhi, East Buiignl, Kichaha or Ganla, West 
Bahgui, Dubka, Qugi, Naiya, Kosi, Bahilla, Ohola and Pbika. 
Must of these rivers have their sources in the hills aud are subject 

‘ dai. X. 
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daring the rains to hoary floods. Tbe Deoha becomes navigable 
for boats and rafts from near Pilibhi't, but none of the others, save 
perhaps tbe Rosi, carry snfScient water to allow of their being 
utilised for boat trafflo. There are numerous small streams be* 
tween each of these rivers which are used for irrigation. With 
tbe exception of the S&rda, they all are tributaries of the B&m- 
ganga, which falls into the Ganges in the Hardoi district. The 
drainage system as a whole resembles the reticulations of a leaf, 
the rills on the edge of the moist country unite to form a stream¬ 
let, those again form the streams which fued the arterial lines of 
drainage and all eventually jjiu the great midrib stream, the 
Rirnganga. 

From the earliest times the Tar&i streams have been used for 

irrigation. The simplest and most common 
procedure was to construct dams where re¬ 
quired across the streams, but the results in the end wore ruinous 
both to the land and the climate. Tbe soil became water-logged 
and gave rise to a severe form of malarious fever which carried 
away the majority of the inhabitants. Tho streams being diverted 
formed immense swamps and swallowed up the arable land. Mr. 
Fleetwood Williams, C.S., endeavoured to combat the evil and was 
snoceeded by Captain Joues io 1849*51. The Biiitiny supervened, 
and although much had been done, it was not until 1861 that tho 
present system of canals was taken in hand and attentiou w.is 
really given to the reclamation of the swamps io the district. 
Uodor existing arrangements, the Irrigation-branch of the Public 
Works Department has control over ail waters between tho Sarda 
On tho east and the Daraur on tbe west, cotnprisiug the pargauahs 
Bilberi, Ndoakraaita, Kilpuri and a great part of Rudarpur. In 
the two first-named parganalis tho irrigation is not carried on 
directly by tho Department; tlmro is plenty of water and tlio 
people are allowed to take wliatever quantity they wish, provided 
they do not interfere with tho natural draitiago lines and thus 
ereate ewampa. 

The Eastern Bahgul system of Can.ils provides for tho irrigation 
of the Kilpuri parganah and the Maina-Jhdndi portion of N&uak- 
rnatha, and is then carried on into the Pilihhit and Di^eilly ifi«- 
Iricta. Next comes the Kichaha and Palm systems, with which 
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the control of the water by the Irrigation Deparlmcnt ceaies. 
Continuing west, the Tar&i runs witli tlie Rumpnr Sbite aiul (he 
yarious streams are nodor the immediate control of the Superin¬ 
tendent, subject however to agreements with the Nawab of Rimpur 
where they pass from the Tarii to the R&mpur State. Across the 
border the system of earthen dams, which formerly obtained in the 
Tarui itself, still continues, and the portions of the parganabs run¬ 
ning along this border suffer greatly from fever. Every endeavour 
has been made to induce His HighDe.ss (he Nawab to discontinue 
this, in every sense of the word, wasteful system of irrigation, but 
withont avail. At a no very heavy expenditure, a proper system of 
canals with due regard to the features of the country might be 
introduced, resulting in a much larger supply of water and the 
improved health of the people. In the Kdshipnr pargauah an ad¬ 
mirable system of irrigation has been introduced by Mr. J. C. 
Macdonald, which protects nearly the whole of this parganah pro¬ 
per from the effects of. drought ond assists many villages in the 
Mor&d&bad district as well. The Tardi is indebted to the unceasing 
efforts of this officer, spread over a period of 25 years, for the vast 
improvements effected in the irrigation of the country, as indeed 
also for improvements in every branch of the administration of this 
pecnliar tract Where the land is owned by Government as land¬ 
lord, the rent and water rates are consolidated ; the ordinary reve¬ 
nue officials supervise the arrangements for irrigation as a part of 
their ordinary duties, and thns no separata establishments are neces¬ 
sary. In parganabs Kilpnri, Rudarpnr and Kdshipnr, the water 
rates are as follows 

CUm, fW. lift. 

Bb. a. p. Bt. a. jv 

I. —Gardmi mmI orcbardi par ctop ... ... S 0 0 10 0 

II. —Bogarcaaa, tobacco, opinm fint waiariag (a) ... 0 8 0(6)0 4 O 

III.—All ceroali, pnlan, oilaeotla, fini watcriag (c) ... 0 4 0(d) 0 S 0 

(a) Inervaaioc 4 MMa aacb aiibtaqaeat wstrrtns. 

(5) and (el Ditto S ditto ditto ditto. 

* (d) Ditto t ditto ditto ditto. 

The principal roads in the district are(l) the road mnntng dne 

east and west from the Sdrda river to the 
Conma«‘>catioa4. Bijnof bonndary which connects ail tho 

parganabs and is in length about 90 miles ; this is a second class 
nnmetatled road, raised and bridged except over the larger rivers; 
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(2) the MoriJabad and Naini Tfil line, whirh rnns iliron<»b the 
Baapur par<;Huah fur a distance of 21 miles and i*; a sccond-clasa 
road ; (3) the Bareilly and Naini Tal line 13 miles in this district; 
a 6rst-c)ass road, metalled and bridged tbrongbout with a new 
girder bridge of 3 spans of 100 feet over the Kichaha river replacing 
the old masonry structure which was destroyed by the floods of 
1880 ; nearly parallel to this road runs the Bareilly and Knmaon 
light railway, now open for traffic; there is one station in this dis¬ 
trict, at Kichaha ; (4) the Mor&dabad and liunikhet line, which 
leaving the Mor6dabad and Naini Tal road at Darhiyul passes 
through the Kashipur parganah and tlionco to the hill mart of 
Bamnagar ; it is a second-class road. There are ntnneruus cross 
roads, of more or less importance, connected with tho main lines 
above noted and the communications are ample for the convenience 
of the people. 

The climate of the Tarui differs from that of the plains country 

adjoining, chiefly in variations of tempera¬ 
ture between the da}'and night which are duo 
to the nature of the soil, and aro the proximate cause of the heavy 
sickness which attacks the inhabitants of the tract at the coin- 
meucement of tho hot and towards the end of the rainy seasons; 
the average rainfall U about 50 inches. It is notiooahio that 
the type of fever prevalent at the commencement of the hot 
weather is * remittent,' whilst that of the later months is * inter¬ 
mittent.* 

The wild animals found in the district ar^ those common to 
Prodnett. wbole Sub-JliinHiayaii tract, such as 

AumolB. elephants, tigers, leopards, hymnas, sloth- 

bears and pigs. Deer abound, the jarau, swamp, spotted-deer, 
bog-doer, jiilgai and antelope; the fofir-horned deer is also 
sometimes met with. Of game birds the j)cncocks, floricao, 
bUck-partridge and jungle-fowl are numerous. Of domesti¬ 
cated animals, the cow, buffaloes and pouies aro bred in nuinhers, 
but generally of an inferior quality and they ronscqueiitly do uot 
fetch high prices. The climate of the tract affects animals as well as 
human beings, so that tho cultivators havo to provide themselves 
with a cheap and hardy class of cattio which is more suited to 
their means and to the climate. Fish of various dcscriptious are 
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plentiful and are mucii appreciated, as food, by the Th&rns and 
Bhoksas, tbe ao>calicd aborigines of ike tract. Professional fialier* 
men of the Dhlmar caste are not numerons and generally follow 
aome other occupations in addition to fishing. Most classes eat 
fish, though it is not a favonrite or coveted article of food with any 
large class except Thirds and Bhuksas. 

The mode of husbandry is ruder than in the lower plains coun¬ 
try; the soil, being naturally fertile, yields a 
Agnoolton. satisfactory outturn with very inferior cul¬ 

tivation, and this fact, combined with low rents, is the chief attrac¬ 
tion to an immigrant. Formerly the Tarii was essentially a rice- 
producing country ; the late dry seasons, however, have encouraged 
ralri onltivatiou, or other kharif crops, than rice. Tbe Tbirtts and 
Bhuksas still look to rice as their staple crop. There is still a largo 
area of waste land, and no pressure of population ou the land is felt. 
Applicants for laud, iu thenortliern portion of the district, are increas¬ 
ing, but cultivation of the waste pasture lands, of which there are 
about 150 square miles, is discouraged. Owing to tbe iucreasoof 
cultivatiou iu the Bhdbar tract, large herds of hill cattle, which 
formerly graced within its boundary, are low forced to come 
into the Tardi for grazing; numerons flocks of plains cattle have 
hero also to find pasturage, so that a line at which cnltiVation must 
cease has had to be drawn. 

The following crops are grown in the districtBice, wheat 

(red), barley, joar, bdjra, maize, gram, peas, 

Principal crops. . j t- . 

mustard, linseed, sngarcane, cotton, to¬ 
bacco and melons. Qinger, red pepper, turmeric and hemp are 
also cultivated, bat to no great extent. For tbe rice crop there 
are throe times of sowing, which are known aa the bijhmtm and 
ratautt sowings. The first sowing commences in April or May^ 
when tho finer sorts only are sown, and the reaping takes place in 
September, with an average yield of aboot 6401b. to tbe acre from 
401b. ot seed. The second or bijkuwa sowing commenoea in 
June, and tbe third or rasauta in July ; the onttum being respec¬ 
tively about 1,120 and 880tb. per acre. The species known as 
Amurdy, Idnimatti and itnkkarcka arc only sown with the rasmta 
and reaping goes on from* the end of October nntil the end of 
November. 
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Ovfing to natural capabilities of the soil, tho outturn is so satis* 

. , factory that manure is hardly ever thought 

ode of celtiveUon. ^ requires it. A 

large holdiug for a peasant cultivator would here bo considered fifty 
sores; a middle«sised one, twenty acres, and a small one, six acres. 
Taking the average stock of a peasant, ho will possess two ploughs, 
employing four to six bullocks, and will cultivate, exclusive of two* 
crop land, twelve acres of kliartf or rain crops and four acres of rahi 
or cold-weather crops. The gross value of the produce, based on an 
average of five years in the last decade, is estimated as follows 
Kharif crop, Rs. 163 ; rahi crop, Bs. 68 ; total Rs. 231, from which 
roust be deducted the expenditure on seed, cattlo, implements, and 
rent of Bs. 126, leaving a proBtof Rs. 105 a year. Tiio work of 
weeding, watering, catting and threshing tho crops will bo done by 
the family, the value of whose labour cannot bo usefully ostiinatod 
The Tar&i forests do not contain any valuable timber or any 
^ worth preserving beyond the occasional 

patches of khair {Aeocia eattchu) and »i»u 
{DaVbergia eissott) found in Bilheri and the islands of the Sdrda. 
The timber that is most common is Aaidu (Adina coi'di/olia) which 
though of fine appearance is useless as a building or cabinet wood. 
The «df-oovered patches, some of which run several miles into the 
plains are worthless as timber-produoiog reserves, tho young troos, 
in common with all «d/ {Shorea robustn) grown in the plains, becom¬ 
ing rotten at the core before they arrive at maturity. The only 
sdl exported b cut either immediately at the foot of the hills or 
more generally on some small eminence. It wa?, doubtless, owing 
to these considerations that the Tar&i forests were removed from 
the control of the Forest Department in 1865 and were placed under 
the Saperintendunt of the Tarai. A small^tax is now levied on the 
export of forest produce and the proceeds are appropriated to the 
general improvement of the district. The levying of these dues has 
been recognised formally and has been declared, at successive set¬ 
tlements, to he vested in Government. 

With the exception of bricks, all building materials have to be 

carted from the foot of tho Kumaon hills, 
fivildiiis flutoriolfl. _ 

and are thereforo expensive. Bricks, made 

in tho dbtrict cost, for the nine-inch brick, Rs. 900 per lakh, and 


BoUding fluteriolfl. 
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for the small native brick Rs. 125. Both native kilns {pajdwa») and 
flame kilns are used. The limestone from quarries at the foot of 
the bills is almost invariably used for lime; it yields a very strong 
and white lime which is peculiarly suited for fine plaster work and 
costs about 14 annas per 82tb. Kankar in any quantity is not 
procurable. For large works,-or where there is exposure, $dl 
timber is used: its coat, at the forest depOts, is from Bs. 2 to 
Bs. 2-12-0 por cubic foot, so that when worked up, including 
carriage, the rate comos to Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 per cubic foot. 
Ilaldu is much used for unesposed work as light rafters and plank- 
iug, but does not answer for beams. 

Tbo population of the Tarlli, excluding Kdshipnr, which was 


Population. 


not anne.xed until 1870, numbered 67,187 
souls in 1854. In 1865 there were 91,802 


inhabitants, of whom 51,993 were males and 39,809 were females, 


and distributed according to religion, 57,918 were Hindus and 
33,884 were Muialmfins, giving 125 iuhabitants to the square mile. 
In 1872, there were 185.813, or nearly 202 to the square mile, and 
in 1881 there were 206,993, or 220*7 to the sqnare mile, of whom 
113,315 were males and 93,678 were females. Distributed accord¬ 
ing to religion there were, in 1881, 131,966 Hindus f59,395 
females) and 74,979 Mnsalmius (34,263 females) and 48 others 
not being of those religions. Of the total males, 55,328 are re¬ 
corded ns agricultnrists. The increase in the population over the 
census of 1872 amounted to lO'-i per cent., notwithstanding the 
great death-rate from fever and bowol-cnmpiaints. Of the males, 
51,634 wero unmarried, 52,424 were married aud 9,257 were 
widowers. Of the females, 28,659 were unmarried, 49,424 were 
jn.arried and 15,595 were widows. The Musalmdns are almost 
entirely Sunnis. There arc 5G5 towns and villages, of which there 
arc two having a population above .5,000 ; two between 2,000 and 
3,000; 15 between 1,000 and 2,000; 87 between 500 aud 1,000, 
241 between 203 and 500 and 218 under 200. 

The ordinary mud hut, generally common tbrougliont Rohll- 

kbdod; is found in the greater portion of the 
***“**''’ district. It is built at a cost of about seven 


ru|)ees for the walls tbrec rui>ccs and for the grass roof four rupees. 
Tbt Thariis and Bbnksas, however, build their houses of mud and 
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Laagnage and religion. 


wattles, taking particular care in their construoUon, so that damp is 
much less felt in Nuch structures. The whole ooustructiou is done 
Ly the owner and his family, tho cost of whose labour cannot be 
accurately estimated. In the towns of K&shipur and Jaspnr alone 
are there brick-built houses; the cost of construction depends entirely 
upon the means and taste of the owner. The average nnmber of 
ocoa|)anU to each house, among both urban and rural inhabitants, 
may be placed at four persons. 

There are no customs peculiar to the district itself; panch4yats 

are resorted to by the Thftrds aud Bhuksas 
and the lower classes generally, but even 
amongst such distrust in this method of settling disputes is daily 
gaining ground. The schools in the district are tahslli and halka- 

bandi or village schools, aided and indigeO' 
ous. The arrangements are made by the 
local educational committee and are generally under the supervision 
of the Inspector and his Depnty. The langnage of the peasantry 

is Hindi, and although the Thirds have a 
patois and accent of their own, it is not 
snfficiently marked to be called a separate dialect, nnd people of 
other classes easily understand them. Musalm&ns are increasing 
in numbers in the district, and consequently the religion of lalina 
is on the increase, but there is no sign of any conversion to that 
creed from amongst Hindn castes. There is evidence at the present 
time of a religions movement amongst tho Thirds. They appear 
dissatisfied with the teaching of the Brahmans and are seeking 
information regarding other creeds. The Chrintian religion is not 
acceptable chiefly because it seems to bring with it expenses they 
are unable to inenr; the creed of Islim, as anthorizing the killing 
of kine, is altogether unacceptable ; and were but a teacher of the 
tenets of Buddhism to appear, it is highly probable that the Titirus 
wonld become converta to that form of religion. 

Daring the year 1883 the following offences against persons and 

property ooenrred dakaiti, 2 ; robberies, 
_32 ; bnrglariea and thefts, 149. The value of 
property stolen amounted to Rs. 8,739, and of this snm Rs. 4,173 
were recovered. Of 327 cases cognizable by the police, 252 were 
enquired into, and in 105 cases conviction followed; and of 2C5 

89 


PoIiMSad erimS. 
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persons that were tried, lOtTwere convicted, so that it may be safely 
said crime is light in the Tar^i. Cattle-thieving, which formerly was 
the scourge of the district, is now very much on the decrease. The 
old gangs of Abirs, Qujars, Mew&tis and Kas&is have been broken 
np, and though raids from the H4mpur State do oconr at times, they 
are not conducted with the same amount of skill. The facilities 
for eluding pursuit still remain : the border of the Native State is ao 
soon crossed, that the chances are greotly in favour of the thieves 
as against the police ; the work of the latter, therefore, cannot com¬ 
pare favourably with that shown by other districts not similarly 
situated. 

Malarious fever is the only endemic disease prevalent in the 
Medical MpecU of the district. The natural dampness of the soil, 
diatnct. Combined with great variations of tempera¬ 

ture between the day and night, is the apparent cause of this 
form of disease. During the rains malaria does not, as a rule, 
appear to be active, bat at the commencement of the hot weather 
and after the rains have ceased well on into the colder months, it 
occurs in its most virnlcnt forms. During the year 1883,10,005 
deaths were registered— 

Ftw. SuialUpox, Jtomtl eomplaiMti. Cheltra, Otktremmt, 

8,SI4 414 78S 3 ISO 

making an average mortality of 45 per mille. There were 5,183 
vaccine operations daring that year, of which 4,339 were socccssfiil, 
254 unknown and 590 unsuccessful. There is only one dispensary 
in the district, though at each tahsil medicines are distributed by 
compounders, and in the eastern pargnnabs much relief is afforded 
by the Bibkri dispensary in the Bareilly district. At the Kashi- 
piir dispensary, which is under an assistant surgeon, 7,918 patients 
were treated daring the same year, at a cost of Rs. 2,270 defrayed 
from local funds. Cattle epidemics are frequent and in some years, 
^ . .. owing to the large herds which resort to 

Cattic-discaw. /i V 

the larai for grazing, the deaths are very 

numerous. The most common disease is known as cAtVa, a kind 
of dysentery for which there is no corUiu remedy. It genendly 
coniiiionct's when the rains ce;ise and continues until Janoaiy. 
Foot -and-month disease also at times attacks tlio cattlo. Tho epi¬ 
demics ' are to ho attributed to the uliroate and want of care in 
proiectiug their stock on the psrrt of both cultivators and graaiers. 
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The total land revenue as it stood in 1883 was 11s. 1,06,801. 

The inoidence on total area was Rs. 0-4‘5, on 

fwoBlhiiitoTy. ... « -TV . , 

cultivated area lis. 0>14-1, and on the cuUur> 
able area Rs. 0«7-$. Save in tbe parganabs of Kasbipur, Kanak- 
matta and Mainajnnndi, the proprietary right is bold by Govern¬ 
ment alone. Farganah Khsbipur has been settled for some years : 
Nanakinatta and Mainajbundi are under settlement at the present 
time, but tbe proceedings are not sufficiently advanced to admit of 
reliable data being given. The general history of the iraet has 
already boon given, and hero it is only necessary to dcseribu more 
fully tbe Khsbipur parganab, which was annexed to tho Turui iu 
1870. 


Kashipnr, a parganab of the Tardi district, is bounded on tho 
noith, by tho Kumuoii Bbdbar and Uijnor district ; on tbe south 
by tho Morddabnd district und tbe Hdmpur State ; on the cast by 
parganab Bdr.pur of tbe Tardi district and the Rdmpur State, and 
on the west by tbe Bijnor district. Irregular in form, it afforda 
very diverse physical features. The slope from tbe Kumaon-Bhd- 
bar in a south-easterly direction is marked, falling about six feet 
iu a mile. The general appearance presents a succession of gentle 
dips and rises so widely spread as often to be scarcety perceptible 
to the observer except from tbe varying crops which meet tho eye, 
rice iu the <lip8, and cereals, sugarcane and cotton on the higher 
and diier plates ns. 

Tho Kosi and Dbela arc tbe principal su'cams, tbe former on 

the cant the latter iu the centre. Kacli 
stream*. . . , i .. 

imparts a sftcnal ebanteter to the sur¬ 
rounding country. On the extreme west are tho Fhika and 
Feli, smaller streams, but still of sufficient inagnitnde to dis¬ 
tinctly influence the eouutiy through which they flow. The 
number of minor streams is legion ; the chief, however, are the 
Baiiilia between the Kosi and the Dlicla ; the Tuniari.a, Duodi, and 
Lapknna intersecting the country between tbe Dbela und Ja«pur. 
With the exceptions of the Pliika and Pcii these streams are all per¬ 
ennial. There are no metalled road.s in the parganab ; tbe means 


for locomotion however arc sufficient. All 
Communication*. roads radiate from Kashipnr town. One 


raas west to Jaspur, where it bifurcates, one branch going by a 
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north’Castorly ronte to the liill mart at R/tmun^ar, the other mak- 
iug for Bijnor, tbroo^h the Af/^algirh parganah. Another proceeds 
to Th&kurdw&ra; a third, north and south, going to Riimnagar and 
Moridabad respootively ; a fourth due east to B&zpur ; and a fifth 
south-east to Rimpur. These roads are passable for carts nearly 
all the year ronnd, though during heavy rains and floods, traffic is 
for a short time suspended. 

There is no well-irrigation in the parganah, and on the Jaspnr 

side there is virtually no irrigation exeept 
in one or two villages, where it is obtained 
by damming up the Lapkana stream. The available irrigation is 
confined to the Kaabipur side, east of the Tamaria. Formerly, as 
in the rest of the Tar4i, water was obtained from the various streams 
by means of earthen dams, and the result was extensive swamps 
which intensified the malarial nature of the country. This has 
happily now been put a stop to almost entirely under the manage¬ 
ment of the present Superintendent of the Tar4i. Most of the 
dams have been removed, and by a system of masonry head-works 
and falls, with proper levels, the streams are now running in their 
old beds and doing their proper drainage duties. The canals con¬ 
structed are entirely self-supporting and have paid their own way 
from the day they were commenced, leaving a large snm for more 
extended lines. On the K4shipur side of the parganah, hardly any 
portion now remains unprotected from the effects of drought. 

The average rainfall for a series of yean is shown to be from 

35 to 40 inches. The extreme southerly 
portion of the parganah is fairly healthy, 
the north-eastern corner is the most pestilential. Here the evil 
effects of the old irrigation system are still evident, tbongh matters 
in this respect are rapidly mending, and the natnral features of 
the country too are against a salubrious climate; the land lies low, 
the soil is a stiff clay, and daring the rainy season becomes water¬ 
logged. 

There bm only two towns in the parganah, E4shipur and Jaapur, 

in these markets are held twioe a week, they 
have respectively a popnlation of 14,667 
and 7,055. By the last census of 1881 the population of the entire 
parganah waa 74,973, (40,347-miles and 34,686 femalei), being 


Climate. 


Popnlation. 
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•B inerMse of 3,194 Bince tho previous census of 1878. Tlie total 
•ret of the parganah is 187 square miles, so that the incidence of 
population is about 400 to the sqaaro mile. Of the entire popula- 
tioDS 49,283 were Hindds and 25,710 Uassalmans. 

The prevailing tenure is saminddri, vis., undivided ownership. 

There are 157 samindari .villages, 14 perfect 
Teaiim. pattidaris and 12 imperfect. The latter are 

chiefly those of CUanb&ns, Ahirs and J4ts, who invariably snb-divide 
wherever they own ancestral property and have a numerous family. 
There are 128 resumed mu4fl plots, 69 subordinate properties and 28 
revAiiue-froe plots. No entire mu4fl village is to be met with. Of 
the 250 mah&ls or estates in the parganah Hindus own 192, 
Mnsalmins 48, and the Government 10. 

The distributions of these projierties amongst the various branches 
of the Hindu and Masalm&u communities is thus shown :— 


Hiadts 


UttnlmSiia 


.. < 


e or clus. 

No. of pro¬ 
prietors. 

No. of 
mahals. 

Area in acres. 

Thikor 

no 

87 

22,336 

Cbanhin 

S4q 

3.1 

14,829 

Brahman 

G.1 

17 

13,778 

Uaniva 

68 

18 

6,503 

Jat 


32 

6,060 

Ahfr 

00 

1.1 

4,866 

Khatri 

It 

6 

1.489 

Kijath 

6 

.3 

568 

Others 

275 

30 

13,639 

Total 

1,014 

ino 

84,080 

Bbaikh 

8t 

23 

9,017 

Patbsn 

50 

10 

6,59.3 

Sayyid 

.3 

3 

1,K!)R 

Kain 

10 

2 

mn 

Others 

80 

7 

2,6.13 

Total ... 

_ 

.'K) 

30,648 

Government and other 

^ 13 

10 

16,125 

CO sharers. 




Gsamo Total ... 

1.254 

L_ 

250 

120,738 


-r o O s# - ---- 

^and the climate is varv'ing and not uniform 

Fucal hutorj. , . 

even throughout the parganah. Each year 

brings a greater or less visitation of fever. Eaceptiottai seasons, by 

the elimatio changes induced and the altered amount and quality 
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of food, alTect the people injuriouRly. With these drawbacks the 
peasantry arc not so flourishing ns could bo wishcKl, bat thes|*Heial 
cure which is now given lo removing causes of uuhcalthincss must 
in tiino improve thoir condition. Up to the year 1844, Ksshipur 
and Jospur were separate revenue divisions with distinct settlements, 
and formed parts of the Moradabad district On the lat May, 1844, 
the revenue divisions of the Mor4dabad district were re-arranged : 
Bazpnr, Rasliipur and Jaspur along with sundry villages from 
Tiiuknrdw4ra, Sarkara, Moradabad and Afzalgarh were constituted 
into one parganah under the name of Kkshipnr. Shortly before 
the mntiny, B4zpur was transferred to the Tar4i, then in the 
Kumaun Division. In 1860, a number of other villages were trans> 
ferred to the Tarai and in the same year the tahails of K4shipur sud 
Th4kurdw4ra were amalgamated, the headquarters being fixed at 
Thakurdw4ra. In October, 1870, the entire parganah of Kashipnr 
proper was transferred to the Tar4t and the Tariii district as then 
constituted became a district of the Kumaun Division. 

Mr. D. M. Smeaton, who conducted the recent settlement of 
parganah K4shipur, sketches the fiscal history of the two tracts, 
K4shipur and Jaspur, as if they had been all along, as they now 
are, parts of tlie same parganah, because the previous settlements, 
though distinct, were made at the same time, for the same periods 
and under exactly similar oircumstaoces. Mr. Smeaton in bis rent- 
rate report gives the following aoeonnt of the previous settlements. 

Prior to Mr. Money’s settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 
there hod been eight assessments of the revenue, which may be thus 
enumerated:-— 

(1) The first iricnnul ... ... ... 1210 to ISIS feiU. 

(2) Second ditto ... ... 1218 to 1216 „ 

(8) Tho qnartcDninl ... ... .» 1216 to 1219 

(4) The qninquennUl ... ••• ... 1220 to 1224 „ 

(5) Fuar periodi of partinl estenrioii and alteration up to aan 1244 M 

These were, however, merely summary assessments of revenue 
and were made upon no recognized principle. Mr. Money when 
making his settlement determined to have revenue rates only, and 
he fixed the revenue on the whole parganah at Be. 1,03,367, the 
incidence being on the cultivated area Rs. 2 per acre, which made 
tlie incidence of bis estimated rental approximately Be. 8-8-0 an 
acre. Daring tiie period from 1845 to 1283 fail!) ue., 1888~1876y 
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eight niabuls, paHs of four \ illagt*s, were sold for arrears of revenue 
and purchased by Govei;uincnt, certain oilier villages being held 
MiuU r direct management. During lh« currency of tho lust sclilo* 
inent tho price fetched for land is thus shown 





Rs. 

a. 

r- 


In 1839- Private Bnlo . . 

... 

V 

2. 

4 

11 

iw acrc- 

Morljjagtt 

... 

... 

0 

12 

10 

•1 

A action 


... 

0 

3 

2 

»i 

III ISTS'-Privatc 8dlo 


... 

9 

2 

0 

M 

Mortga4;c 

... 

... 

8 

14 

4 

M 

Auction 

•.« 

... 

8 

1 

0 

II 

Land may be said to have 

quad 

ruplod 

in 

value 

since lb39, 


and this shows that the country has made subtantial progress. Tho 
new settlement made by Mr. SSmeaton runs from 1879 and has 
recently been finally sanctioned by the Government of India for a 
period of 25 years. The revenue fi.xed is lis. 1,05,.388. 


The increase of cultivation is about 12 per cent, as compared 
with the area under cultivation at the time of the last settlement. 
The present and former state is shown in the following tublo 


S«ltlc- 

uicat. 

• 

«» 

.9 

m 

? 

H 

-1- 

AUKiHAdl.R AIIKV. 


s 

. 

s 

s 

0» 

m 

Barren. 

Cuttw^atlB 1 

J 

1 

CulUvalvtl. 1 

i_ 

H 

m 1 

► 1 

T5 1 

o \ 

s 

►i 

i y* 

i. 

& 

E 

&> 

PrcHCnt... 

Former... 

120732 90 
10699.J UO 

019-30 

231800 

9091-97 

25329-00 

48230-31 
24847 00 

4983-23 
8142 00 

5081 30 
920100 

6212082 

41958-00 

C7202 12 
61169 00 


The distribntiou of tho various kinds of crops is thus shown 
for the present settlement 


KhurU. 


Ares in 
acres. 

Rabi. 

Area in 
acroa. 

Duublo cropa. 

Area iu 
acrca. 

Rica 

eee 

18,160 

Whc'it ... 

11,908 

Rice, wlii'iil unci 

2,722 

Siigarcuo 

••a 

3.620 

Cnini 

1,762 

burlcv 

Cotton 

Muni: miitb 
Other kinda 

a.« 

2.W14 

2,129 

3,949 

Barley 

Other Iriude, 

023 

1,931 

Vef'cUblca, Ac., 

8,523 

Total 


30,194 

TotJ ... 

10,211 

Ti'Ul «.• 

11,215 
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From 1841 to 1876 the rise io prices of grain amounted to 
nearly 60 per cent., as will be seen by the following table 

Whfdf. Gram. Barley. Hire. Moth, bdjri. Muny, mdsA. 
1841 ... 38 33| 48k S3 36 30 

1876 ... 19 21i 31| 28i 221 19| 

Id a country where grain rents prevail the profits to land-hold¬ 
ers have naturally been greater than to the cultivator. 

The population of the parganah is about 34 per cent, greater 
that it was in 1848. In 1848, 5,5596; 1852,^ 84,999; 1865,73,919; 
1872, 71,412 ; 1881, 74,979. 

The following table shows the way in which, at the present 
time, the lands arc held by the agricultural oommunitj, includiug 
proprietors who cultivate and simple tenants of all classes:— 


Sort of bolder. 

Vumber 

of 

persons. 

-- ■ - 

Area in 
ucrea. 

Money-petyiny area. 

Area. 

Rent. 




seres. 

Rs. 

Sir holddni i 

437 

4,4C0'81 

80 75 

213 

Cultivatinf* proprietors ... ... 

134 

600 46 

11-20 I 

36 

Padbins (head tenants) ... ... 

117 

1,145 00 

873-66 

971 

Occupancy tenants ••• ss* ! 

i 

7.519 

30,075-70 

6,189-12 

17,973 

1 

Tonanta-at-will... ... ... 

5,434 

21,175-28 

2,230-31 

8,551 

Holders of scrvico lands 

283 

193-95 

• •s 


7otal 

13,046 

57,653 20 

7,88504 

1 

27,748 


The homo-farm area is comparatively small; occupancy tenants 
hold more than half the entire cultivation, while tenaiits-at-will are 
in possession of nearly 40 per cent. The money-paying area is 
not much more than onc-cighth of the whole, and the total money 
rental falls at about Rs. 3-8-0 per acre, or nearly 9 annas per village 
bigha. The crop rates, which are current upon the grain-paying 
area, vary between ono-half and one-eighth; but the chief rates are 
one-third (tihura), two-fifths (pachkdri or pachdua), and one-fonrth 
(chauhira). The occupancy tenant and the tenant*at-wiU hold, oa 
an average, nearly the same area, vis., about four acres. 

* Tkib census was very faulty and cannot bo relied on. 
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Tikhuiii a Bub-dtvision of parganah Barahmandal, was divided 
into two pattis at the recent settlomcnt, the Malla and Talla. The 
statistics of both may be shown thus:— 


TikUiia. 

Assessablk ABL'A in hUis. 

As^^S.SM^•^■T l.\ 
HL’I'l.fh. 

lNai*K.vci: rm 

AVKK ON 

I Poinii.A- 

i TION. 

L,, - 

i 

Total. 

CV'ltivntetl. 

c 

6 

00 

o 

Cl 

00 

JO 

fM 

W 

P 

1 

6 

1_ 

O 

H 

! .1 

«> 

"3 

u 

i 

i ^ 

1 

a 

A 

'If 

n 

n 

£ 

Irri- 

gatetl. 

Dry. 

Slalla... 
Talla ... 

2,07G 

.1,357 

27 

40 

2,212 

2.G+0 

737 

C(>8 

626 

807 

1,278 

1,287 

1,S64 

1,48U 

1 

a. p. K». a. p 

1131 211 
11 3 1 1 10 

2,021 

2,7-16 

1,850 

|2,43*J 


Tikhun stretches from Bhaiuskhet to Siyuhi Devi. In olden 
limes, it formed the estate of a Khasiya Haja who had his fort in 
Tikhunkot, but he with the others fell under tho Chands in the six¬ 
teenth century. The patwiri of the Malta patti resides in Bhains- 
kbet and of tho Talla Patti in Dhamus. 

Tihri, in patti and parganah Baugarfa of Tihri Native Garh- 
w&l, is situated on the left bank of tho Bh^girathi in latitude 30*- 
and longitude 78®-31'-3'“' at an elevation of 2,278 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Bhiiang joins the Bh&girathi a 
little above the town on the left side. In 1808 it was a small 
village, and until 1815, when R&ja Sudarsan Sah took up his resi¬ 
dence here, it was little bettor. In 1819 tho only remarkable 
building was the R4ja's residence, subsequently exchanged fur a 
more extensive one, but still having no pretensions to architec¬ 
tural merit. The new town is built on a tolerably flat piece of 
ground formed by a bend in the Bhiiang river just before it joius 
the Bbagirathi; near here both rivers ^for a short distance run 
almost parallel with each other. The population now amounts to 
about 2,000 souls. The Bhagirntbi is crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge erected hero in 1858 at the Raja's expense on the Mussoorio 
road and there is a small bungalow for travellers. It is a very 
hot place, devoid of trees and surrounded by bare high hills. A 
broad road his been constructed up tho Bluigirathi valley and 
hence by Mussoorec to the Dun. Tho Bhiiang contains a kind of 
trout uhich is snared in great numbers. 

90 
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Tons (Northern) nr Taiuis, a river of Tihri which rises to the 
north of flu; Jamiiotri peaks and hut a few miles from the source 
ni (h(> Jumna flowing from the southern base of the same mountains 
in l.ititude 3l°-5', and longitude 78‘’*40'. The source of the Tons 
appears to have been first ascertained in October, 1819, when it 
was visited by Herbert, who found the stream to issue, thirty-one 
feet wide and kneo-deep, from a snow-hed 12,784 feet above the sea 
and extending ns far as the eye could reach. The course of tho 
river is geiierally westoily for thirty miles, to the confluence of the 
Itupin, on the right side, in latitndu 3l°-3', iongiludo 78°-10", ami 
at an elevation of .5,300 feet. The ileclivity of tho channel in that 
distance must be above 250 feet per mile; so that the stream is 
almost a cascade. It is from its source to this confluence with the 
Rupin culled the Supin; but downwards the united stream is called 
the Tons. Tho Supin is the larger of the confluents, though the 
llupin is described by Jacquemunt as deep, nearly fifty feet wide, 
fu riotisly rapid, and ru.shing along with a tremendous roaring. 
The Tons is about 120 feet wide and holds a south-westerly course 
of about nineteen miles to the confluence of the P&tinr, on the right 
bank, in latitude 30°-56', longitude 77'’-54' : the I’abar is a largo 
stream, though somewhat inferior in size to the Tons. From tho 
continence, tho united stream, still called the Tons, leaves GarhwAt 
and takes a generally southerly direction, forming for the rest of 
its course the line of division between the British parganah of 
JaunsAr and the Hill States of Jubbal and Nahau. Tliirtecu 
miles below tho confluence of the F4bar, the Tons receives the 
Sbaiwi, a considerable stream, which flows into it on tho right 
bank, in latitude 30®-48', longitude 77‘’-49'. It thence flows about 
forty miles, in a course generally southerly, but very tortuous, 
through a succession of rngged ravines of lirocstonc, to its junction 
with tho Jumna, in i.atilude 30°-3(>', longitude 77®-53, and at an 
elevation of 1,68(1 feet above tho sea- As its total course is about 
100 miles, it has tho enormous fall of above 110 feet in a mile. 
Though below the junction the united stream bears the namo 
of the Jumna, tho volume of the Tons is much the greater, as, 
when surveyed by Hodgson and Hcrlwrt, it discharged 2,827 cubic 
foci in a second of time, whilo^tbo amount discharged by the other 
river was only 1,045 (r/iorntcn). 
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Uchakot, K palti of p&rganah Dbaniytkot in Kumaon, is bound- 
ad on tha north by the Kosi river separating it from Chauthan and 
Kosy&n MalU; on the west by Kosydn Talk; on tbe oast by Siiual- 
kha and on the south by Kota Malla and Talla. The portions near 
tbo Kosi are inhabited. Tha assessable area comprises 1,574 OmSf 
of which 280 aro culturablo and 1,293 are cultivated (516 irrigated). 
The assessment in 1815 amounted to Rs. 1,022; in 1820 to 
Rs. 1,380 ; in 1843 toRs. 1,530 and is now Rs. 2,279, which falls at 
Ha. 1-7-2 per acre on tho total area and Rs. 1-12-2 per acre on the 
cultivation. The population at the time of sottlement numbered 2,280 
souls, of whom 1,145 were males. The patw4ri resides in MHlla- 
gaon, where there is a school. 

Uchyiir, • patti of parganah Bnrahinand.al in Kuin.ion, lies to 
the east of Almora between tho Sawnl and Kumniya stirams. 
Uchyiir in 1865 contained 3,161 bi'sis, of which 808 were culTurable 
and 2,352 were cultivated (63 inigatod). Tho land-tax in 1815 
yielded Rs. 508 ; in 1820, Rs. 746 ; in 1843, R.s. 944 and was fixod 
at Rs. 2,420 at the recent settlement, which falls at Rs. 0.12-3 pec 
acro on fhc total area assessed to land-revenue and at Rs. 1-0-6 per 
aero on the then existing cultivation. The population uuinhi^rod 
4,542 souls, of whom 2,181 were females. Tho patwdri resides in 
Nisune and there is a school in Dhaur. 

Udepor Malla, a patti of parganah Qanga SaMii of British 
Garhwsl, consists of a long and narrow strip of land lying along the 
left bank of the Hinnwel river. The patw4ri of Dhiingu Talk 
resident in Dhllnsi collects the land-revenue. The southern portion 
of the palti is drained by tho upper waters of the KswAs.an Madi 
flowing towards tho plains, while the Hiuuwal drsiiis the iiotihcrM 
portions and flows north-west into the Gangos. M'ith the exception 
of the flaU along the river the cultivated land is on steep slopso. 
The soil is rich and the rock (slate; decomposes rapidly, giving good 
soil on tho steepest slopes. All three divisions of Udopur have 
improved much of late years. 

Udepnr Bichhla, a patti of p.*irgaiiah Ganga Sal4n, is bound(!d 
on the west and north by the Tsila sub-cTivision ; on the e.ist by 
tho Malla portion, and on tho south by Ajmer, Sijnor, and Chandi. 
There is a school at Thanur. The southern portion consists of a 
mw of ravines and low hills whence How the Mitti sod Luni 
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toirenU and the Raw&san, Mali and Malin streams. The present 
paiti WAS separated from Udepur in 1864 and its statistics are given 
in Udepur Malta. At the settlement in that year it was assessed 
at Hs. 2,247 from all sources with a population of 4,549 souls. 
There is a patw&ri resident in Hanchula who collects the land>reve> 
sue. The principal cultivation lies in the heads of the Malin and 
Hawdsan valleys which resemble the beds of dried-up lakes. Tho 
lower parts of these valleys are mere rocky gorges of sandstone 
now included in the protected adl tract under the Forest Department. 
The principal peaks are Mdbigarh on the borders of Ajmer, 5,654 
feet; Jaspalgarh near Sating on the left bauk of the Hawasau Nadi, 
3,650 feet, and a peak on the same bank opposite Ainola, 4,108 feet. 
The Sidhw&la peaks at the extreme south-east in whose ravines the 
Teli Sot takes its rise, consists of three peaks, the principal being 
3,464 feet and those on the left and right 2,719 and 2,775 
respective ly. 

Udeptur Talla, a patti of parganah Ganga Saldn, is bounded 
on the north and west by the Ganges and on the south and east 
by the Bichhla and Malla patUs of Udepur and Dhdngn Talla. 
There are schools at Dbarkot and Atta. The patwari lives in 
Kbera. This patti was not separated until 1864, when it was 
assessed at Rs. 2441 from all sources and had a population of 5,297 
souls. The Tal Bheng and Bid&sani streams carry the drainage of 
the southern portions of the patti into the Ganges. To the west it 
is traversed by the Hardw&r and Srinagar road. The valley of the 
Tal is comparatively flat, but the left bank of the Uiunwal rather 
steep with some flats, and the rest contains some nnhoaltby sites. 

Unta-Dhnra, or Uta-Dbura, a pass into Bundes from Fatti 
Malla Juharof pargaoah Jubar in Kumaoii, lies to the north*wt 
of Milam in latitude 30*-35'-0'^ and longitude 80*-12'-20'', with 
an elevation of 17,800 feet above the level of the sea, 156 miles 
north of Almora. It lies over a ridge which is to the north of the 
main chain of the Himalaya and at right angles west from the 
dividing range between Knmaon and Tibet. Though inferior in 
height to the main range, it is elevated enough to necessitate a con¬ 
siderable ascent from the deep gorges of Kuoumn* The crest of 
the ridjge forms the boundary between Fatti Malla Fainkhanda of 
Garhwkl and Fatti Malla Juhic of Enmton, and also the water- 
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parting between tbe streams flowing westwnnl by tho Aiaknnndn 
into the Ganges and those flowing eastwards into tho Kuli, as tho 
Sarda or Gh4gra is called in the upper portion of i ts enurso. Wollcr 
made the height of tho pass from boiling-water 18,540, but he adds, 
thie muet be greatly in excess. The Great Trigonoieetricnl Snr- 
vey makM the pass 17,590 feet, the BamlAs peak to the west 17,880 
feet and that to the east of tho pass, 18,250 feet. 

There arc flee small ridges of stone on the crest which look like pillars frntn 
below, and it is believed that any Olio who sleeps Dear then) dire A Inner, piciciiif; 
wind blows here with such violence, especially during the rnins, ss lo o.iiise fal.nl 
accidents. Weller writes.-—The south-face and crest of the piss eoiisists 
of a black soil, apparently the detritus of a black slate wh:;-ii latter is visible 
here and there below the soil. 1 was much disappointed with the view from 
the crest of the pass. The view southwards is very limited, Na ids Oevi not 
visible ; to the nartii-enst and north a few hills are visible ; to tlic noith-wcst is a 
sea of hills moderately covered with snow (end of May) and haidly any of them 
appearing of great elevation. To the uortli oast are three bare hill.s, ihe first railed 
Gcnti with behind it but not visible two other hills whirl] have to be passed on 
the direct route to Chirohun." North is the Balcbha rijge into Tibrl ami cast the 
conical peaic above the Girthi mine.* For the nmrrh hence to Balchha see the 
account of that pass. At the end of May llnltcii found the pa^s closed by 

heavy snow and encountered imminent danger in altcMiipting to eross it. Wobhrr 
found it completely cUiscd with snow in the beginning of sinnmcr. Garden men¬ 
tions an eucamping-ground on the bank of a stream at-the norilicrn dahhua or foot 
of the pass where a few stunted bu.shcs form the only fuel .supply. iJc adds that 
the auow lies on tba pass fur eleven niuntbs in the year. 

The journey from the hamlet of Ohui on the Guri lo the pass is described by 
Maiisoo, who crossed it iii September.* lie stalled from llbui on the left bank of 
the Gori in patli Qoripbil on the first and passed up the li&Iam torrent. Some 
six oilea up it receives an affluent from the casl-noitli-. ast and a little higticr 
up was crossed by a snow-bridge close to the S&bu udiyar o great cave. Theoce 
along the bed of the river to within two miles of ItAlum, which is 17 miles from 
Bhni and is colonised by D&rma Bhotiyas. There is a bad cross-path from IWam 
to Sipu In DIrma by the Hardol or Lipu-kc-th£n paaa at all times difficult and 
dangerous. From the enoamping-ground tbe track leads by a steep ascent lo the 
top of the Birchigang pass, on which the rocks arc composed of grcy-wacke, clay 
slate, tale-slate, and near the pass a few blocks of qu.irtz. During the ascent 
regetaUon gradually decreased and towards the summit entirely disappeared and 
nothing but broken fragments of clay and talc-slate and quarts rtmained. The 
paaa moat be about 16,000 feet, tbe Bilam peak to the south rising to 16,290 feet. 
Tbe descent to tbe bed of the Qori oecnpies a weary two hours and a half and a 
torrent is crossed by a saapa at Snmdn before reaching Tola (10,780 feet), a vilbige of 
ow 900 inhabitants, temperature of water 46*; air 51; wet bulb, 48*. Dwsrf birch 

* For Weller’s journey from the Uta-dbfira to the Baichba pass, sec Buotiva 
Mangu. * J. At 8. Ben, XI,1167 : this route is chosen when that along the 

right ha^ of tbe Qoxi is closed by eccident or by inclcmcut weather. 
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and rhododendron are tlic characterislie trees, and about Twla there is wme lerel 
Kruiiiid and cultivation, ua-jau being ripe. Hence to Bnrpbu, fire oiiles, the track 
is partly level along the aides of the mountain with nameroos slips, and in some 
parts precipitous aud dangerous. The rocks are less slaty and oontinne metalli¬ 
ferous. fiurplut h situate in an open part of the valley with nuinerona fields 
around and is divided into two hamlets containing together 484 inhabitants. A fair- 
sized torrent is crossed by a spar-bridge and its waters are utilized for corn-mills. 
Here the trsek crosses the Qori by a spar-bridge and about two miles on the 
village of Mspa (95 iuhsbilqots) is reached, the rocks being greywacke and clay 
slate ivith uissses of quartz, and towards Psetahn the rock becsoie a reddiah-browa 
clay on the weather surface, but grey in the fracture. Pschhu (g. e.) is situate on 
the left hank of a small stream proceeding from a glacier on the eastern slope of 
Nanda Devi about three miles from Milam and possesses one of the best views of 
Ksnda Devi to lie had. 

The Gunks is crossed by a spsr-bridge opposite Milam, whence the rood 
n>:c( n(]H by the left bank, pessablc, but in some places very bad ; no grass, nothing 
but loose earth niid stones ; clay slate and grey silleioos sandstone in masses and 
fragments the general appearance of the luountahia extremely barren, precipitous 
and shattered. Tlie river in several places on cither side is hounded by masses 
of earth and stone, the dibris of the hills above which rise in numerous places 
into sharp peaks. Lying in the bed and along the sidea of the rivev arc largo 
nia-sces of conglomerate. During a thaw or a fall (d snow or rain, the descent 
of stones is almost continuous, rendering the Gnnka glen at that time very dan¬ 
gerous. Some of the stones aro suspended on the top of the ravine precipices on 
little {lointed pi nks and their appearance on an aralanclio day is not re-asauring bo 
tho traveller below. The enesmpiug-grounds on the road between Milam and 
Duiig.iidiyar arc Jimgang, Saiugsng (is,OSO feet), SuUoug Tsila (19,910) and 
flung (1.1,720 feet). Ilcncc tho track runs north-west to the foot of tbe Unta- 
dhura pass it Jim, crossing the river over a bridge of stones which arc jpiied on . 
nearly a iinturnl bridge of rocks ; then in about half a mile to tho huge Bamlia 
glacier. Crossing this fouud tbe Uta stream entering the gbicicr by an opening 
similar to that at its exit. Tbe track eontinned along the base of the niountain 
to the iiorth-we^t for a mile and a half with very little ascent, then turnei] north 
and commenced rather a steep ascent over a mass of white silicious rock, the 
debris of the mountain above. On reaching tbe sammit came to anothe' rather 
level piece of ground, but covered with fragments of a darker rock and a blacker 
noil. Tbeu another ascent over the same kind of rock and soil and on reaehing 
the top came in sight of the pass. A little farther on crossed two snow-beds; 
the first two to three hundred yards wide, the second sixty to seventy yards 
wide. After crossing these the last ascent to tbe pass appears. Long before this 
all signs ot^vegetation had disappeared, and here the mouutain waa covered 
with smail fragments of rock, clay-slate, ftc. Tbe strata of tho heights to the 
right and left of the ascent were very mneh contorted in all dircctionc Mansou 
wst one hoar and twenty-five minutes in aeeomplishing this Iasi ascent, which 
he afterwards descended in twenty-five minutes. The snroniit of the pass is 
vsry rounded, sad in some placcs^the strata of elay-alatr crops in nearly a 
vertical positioD. but d ppiBg a little to the west-south-west many, indeed 
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alnoit til iht Iragmenta of rook op to the aseeot* irero very much Intcrecctcd 
with veins of felspar. To the westward were noen some very lofty snowy peaks, 
but clonds concealed the view and to the north the Balchha (f. u.) range foroiod 
the horizon. 

Urgam, a patti of patganah NAgpar in British Garbvr41, is 
bounded on the north and east by Painkhanda Malta and on the 
west and south by Malla N6gpur. Ft comprises the valley of the 
Urgam river, which joins the Alaknanda on tho right bank near 
Salna, where there is a bridge. The name is derived from tho 
Uragas, a sub-division of tho N4gas, whose rule is commemorated 
in the name of the parganab Nagpur. This patti was separated 
from Ndgpor Malla in 1864. The patwdri of Malla Painkhanda 
collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 

VishnugaJlga, a torrent which joins tho Dhauli at Vishnupra- 
y4g, has two principal sources; of these the chief is the S^iraswati, 
which rises nearly from the crest of tho M4ita pass in tho glaciers 
of the ridge which forms the boundary with Tibet After a course 
of about tw'enty miles it is joined by tho Vi8hnug.snga, a stream of 
nearly equal size which rises in sn immenso glacier to tho north¬ 
east of the great peak of Badriuiith in latitude 31®-4'-0" and longi¬ 
tude 79“-28'-0'^. Tho Vishnuganga being the more sacred of the 
two gives its name to the united stream and is itself made up of 
three tributaries fed by three separate glaciers ; tho Hatpati to tho 
south-west, the Pabigar to tho west and tho Supaii or principal 
glacier to the north-west. The last comes down from a range 
called Pankwad&ru constituted as shown hv the boulders and 
debris homo along by the glacier of normal giay granite. After 
a course of some forty-three miles tho Vishnuganga joins tho west¬ 
ern Dhauli at Bishnuprayug and the united stream is thereafter 
known as the Alaknanda. Nothing cati surpass tho desolation of 
tho Saraswati valley from a few miles above Mana to the pass. 
A little below Badrin4th, at about 10,000 feet above tho level of 
ibo sea, an elevation at which elsewhere we find the forest in its 
greatest magnificence, all arboreal vegetation ceases, and after we 
pass, in the valley of the Saraswati, a few miles further to tho 
north of the lower limit of the belt of perpetual snow hardly a shrub 
or a blade of grass is to be scon. It is evident that nearly tho 
whole of this valley was once filled with glaciers, and wo now sec 
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almost everywhere the remains of the ancient moraines in the 
accumulations of fragments of rock and d6bris which cover the 
bottom and the sides of the valley. It would be difficult to dis¬ 
cover clearer evidence in any part of these mountains than this 
valley affords of the indisputable fact that an immense diminu¬ 
tion has taken place in the snow and glaciers of the Himalaya. 
The Bhotiyas declare that the process is still going on before 
their eyes, the whole of the glaciers which come down from 
the lateral ravines into the valley of the Saraswati have receded 
far back from the points which they reached within the memory 
of man, and that parts of the road which were formerly almost im¬ 
passable from accumulations of snow aro now always open and 
easy during the summer months.^ One of the more remarkable 
boulders forms a natural bridge over the Saraswati just a little above 
itsjnnction with the Vishnugaiiga : see jSiIXc^a : Bhotiya mahAls. 

Vishnuprayag, or Bishnprayag, a halting-place on the road 
from Srinagar to Badrin&th, is situate on the yishnuganga river in 
parganah Painkhanda of Garhwf^l. There is a temple here built 
on a tongne of rock between the Dhauliand the Vishnuganga rivers, 
1^ mile from Joshimalh on the Mdna road. Vishnuprayig is one 
of the five sacred junctions and forms a station on the pilgrim 
route. The scenery around is wild and rngged in the extreme, 
the mountains are bare and rocky and at the junction the Dbauli 
from its superior volume carries its stream unmixed for a consi¬ 
derable distance. There is a flight of steps cut in the rock to 
enable pilgrims to bathe in the Vishnnganga as the river is very 
deep and swift; bathers are obliged to hold on to iron chains and 
bars when bathing to prevent themselves being washed away; but 
even with this precaution a number of persons are yearly drowned 
at this spot There used to bo a wooden bridge over the Dhanli 
jnst above the junction, but the huge rock on the left bank on which 
a pier rested was washed into the river and there is now a rope 
bridge {jhita), Badrindth is 16 miles distant from this place. 

Waldiya Mallft, a patti of parganah Shot in Knmaon, is 
bounded on the north by Seti Talla ; on the west by the Bam* 
ganga (eastern) ; on the south by patti Bawal, and on the east by 

* Thi« is (be fact, aotwiUuUnduig' Traill's ststemest to the contrary ia As. Bes. 
XVII. S. 
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Waldiya Bichla. It.eons»t8 for the most part of precipitous hiile 
with little coldrationa The etatistios are given noder the Telia 
Dungara and Basti. The Patti. The patw&ri lives in B&os. 

Waidiya Biohhla, a small patti of parganah Shor in Kamaun 
formed at the recent settlement from Patti Waidiya, is boimded 
on the north by Seti Telia; on the south by Waidiya Telia; on tiie 
west by Waidiya Maila and on the east by Seti Malle. The 
statistics are given under the Talb Patti. The patwiri lives iu 
Bajethi. 

Waidiya Talla, a small patti of parganah Shor -in Knmaon, 
is bounded on the north by paitis Waidiya Bichla and Maher; 
on the west by Rawal; on the east by Sann and on the south by 
Gnmdrs. A portion of the Ptthoragsrh and Lohagh4t, road 
passes through village Bhatydra of this patti close to the Shor 
valley, but the greater part of it lies to the east of Thdkil (8,161 
feet), where a peak near Badbe risM to 7,039 feet and Bhamdona 
near Bdnga in the north of the patti to 6,224 feet The Chandra* 
bh&ga stream flows along the eastern boundary in a sonlhernly 
direction to its confloence with the Kili. The following statement 
gives the statistics of the Malla, Bichla, and Talla Pattis of 
Waidiya 
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m 
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1.116! 
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The incidence of the land-tax on tiie cultivated acre in each 
patti is Bs. 1-11-9 in the Mslla, Bs. 1-9-3 in the Bichla and 
Rs. 1-9*8 in the Talla patti: on the whole iseeeaable area the 
flgarea are Rs. 0-13-6, Rs. 1-1-0 and Bs. 0*15-6 respectively. 
The patwlri resides in Bhatydra, and then it a sdiool in Btahar- 
khola. 
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